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A FINE BUNCH OF BRIGHT YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN AT MINNESOTA’S SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


of Minnesota during an address to the agricultural school of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesote at St Anthony Park. I never faced a brighter, 
keener, more interested or more interesting audience. 
When I inquired, ‘‘How many of you boys had to saw wood?’’ nearly 
every hand went up. 
When the girls were asked, ‘‘How many of you can make bread ?’’ nearly 
every one of them raised her hand. 
Other questions were asked, and finally this one: ‘‘How many of you young 
women milk the cows?’’ Most of them raised their hands enthusiastically. 
I could not help exclaming, ‘‘Your answers show that you are truly 
educated!’" How they all laughed! 


Q's of my keenest pleasures was to meet this audience from the farms 


But how intensely they followed me as | explained how we learn to do by 


doing. 

“Eavestion is not @ mere pouring of book knowledge into the head: it is a 
growth outward. The farm and the rural home the most wonderful of 
all training for children, because country life develops the power to do, fosters 
energy, trains the observation and makes for Ne ~” of body and mind. 

Learn to SEE straight, THINK straight, DO straight, and above all BE 
straight. 

Upon such a basis our youth can readily learn the sciences and master the 
arts pertaining to agriculture and home life as taught in the high schools, 
colleges, short courses, institutes, etc. That state is safe whose youth thus 


become skilled doers—citizens who unite sound thought with right action. 
— Herbert Myrick 
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Electricity Starts the 
Fiy Wheels Spinning 


EVER again, need you hump yourself to crank a gasoline engine.— 
Never, need you experience the fussing, delay and inconvenience of get- 
ting your engine started. The Electric Starting Woodpecker solves the 
most annoying problem that ever troubled the farmer—a touch of a button sends 
the wheels spinning—works as sure and certain in January as in July. .Don’t be con- 
tent with any other—you never could be satisfied, 
And besides having this, the most ingenious labor saving devite ever put on a farm 


engine, you will find the 
Electric Starting 


WOODPECKER. 


contains a startling array of strong features that excels any engine ever mannfactured, yet 
it costs no more than ordinary engines. Just a few of its countless features are: 


The self-priming gasoline mixer insuring easy cold weather starting. Hopper cooler, 
the only successful system to keep cylinder at sroper heat. Mounted on stcel girder J) 
sub-base so you .can place it anywhere at a moment’s notice.— No foundation ff 

Self-contai: equipment—no pipes or wires to gct out of order or reconnect J} 
sa big surplus above rated power. Speed can be changed while #f 
fuel expense. Fully guaranteed, And then there’s our bic, liberal 


30 Days Free Trial 


that lets the engine sellitself. It will cost you nothing to use this encine 
‘e your farm 30 days free—not even a deposit. Write us quick for our 
ion. You may be sorry if you close any deal before you get 
Write today for our free kand fuil particulars. 


The Middietown Machine Company 
1133 First Street, Middietown, Ohio. 
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An Imperishable Silo 


“needs no insurance—because it is permanent. It 
cannot burn; will not blow over; lasts a lifetime. 


Built of Hollow Vitrified Clay Blocks 


The most lasting material known. Blocks are air tight and moisture 
proof. They are glazed and keep silage sweet and palatable. No hoops 
to tighten; no staves to paint. Never swells or shrinks. Attractive 
in appearance—a silo that will improve the looks of your farm. 


Any Mason Can Build an Imperishable Silo 


Once up—it will last a lifetime without needing repairs. 


We have a 50 page illustrated. book on silos ‘and 

Silage. Every stock owner should have it for. its 
valuable feeding information. It- 
contains articles by prominent 
Writers, including Prof.. Hugh 
G. Van Pelt. Sent FREE on 


/ 
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“Lrypouperfilotebew 


Gin. All woodwork beiow root is dipped in pure creosste oil: preservative. Doors 
fitted like those on a safe or refrigerator. For fall description of distinctive Green 
Mountain features, send for free booklet, “The Why and Wherefore.” 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO.,343 West St., RUTLAND, VERMONT 








DON’T GET 14 MORE SAP WIT 
Grimm spoutsmore ean 


LIL REFUND YOUR MONEY YoU 
pay Ger cost in one sea 
ill send yom 


GRIMM SAP SPOUTS Ene 
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sized bores seas to allow reaming of 

they're he'd by the outer bark. and wifi 

without h to it the bark. 

buts — =a 7-16 bit) on mem yer per hundred. incinding books. 


mproved Evaporator wi ate one-fourth more than 
Grinm sap 


Improvement can be ser with the latter. 
Grimm, Rutland, Vi. 
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Clean Milk 


By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. 
Zn this boox the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from 
and how to some numer. Hi of milk from 
justra 5xT 


the stable to the consumer. 
inches. 146 pages. ‘Cloth 


Orange Judd Compan 
315 Fourth Ave. 
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How about staying on top of the mud, 
stead of down in the mud, this qoming 
year? Wide ‘tire steol- truc 

help to. do this, and also help to = better 
roads for your community. Get in.the 

for roads. Ask for our free 


of instructions. 
_ HAVANA METAL WHEEL €0., Box6%, HAVANA, FLL. 
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Quick Meat Smoking 


M, COVERDELL 


old smokehouse method of 
smoking meat is now considered too 
Siow and bothersome. I ‘have found 
the following methed very satisfac- 
tory. It especially recommends itself 
for. quickness, cheapness and effec- 
tiveness. I have kept meat treated 
by this process through an entire 
season. 

Bore a i-inch hole in the bottom 
of a barrel. Invert the barrel and 
hang a piece of meat through the 
hole by a looped wire. Then pass a 
small stick through the loop to hold 
the meat in place. Next scoop out 
a shallow basin in the ground. This 
should bea littl smalicr than the 
barrel. Build a smoldering fire of 
chips or cobs in the shallow ‘basin. 
I prefer cobs. Then place barrel and 
the meat over the fire, leaving a 
small opening at the ground to form 
a draft. By this method you can 


The 


few minutes. If several 
to: be smoked a number of barrels 
can be operated at the same time with 
satisfactory results. A constant 
kept during this 
process. 


Cheap Posts Made Durable 


posts can be made 
of woods heretofore considered too 
poor for permanent use. Preserva- 
tive treatment will make posts of ma- 
ple, cottonwood or willow take the 
place of more expensive and rarer 
enes of locust, white oak or cedar 
Wood decays only because of the at- 
tion of small plants, called fungi, and 
if these plants are prevented from 
growing in the tissue of the wood, 
no decay will take place. Wood kept 
thoroughly dry or thoroughly wet 
cannot decay, nor can it if a poison 
is.put into the tissue to prevent fun- 
gous growth. 

Suggestions for prolonging the life 

of fence posts are 
A. Ferguson of the university of Mis- 
souri. Piling stones, ashes or gravel 
about the base of a post will help to 
keep it dry, and will tend to prevent 
decay. Seasoned posts last much bet- 
ter than those set green. The old 
method of charring the ends over an 
open fire gives good results. Charring 
should extend 6 inches above the sur- 
face. of the ground. 
Some good results are obtained 
from applying creosote with a brush, 
but not to compare with the complete 
dipping treatment Prof Ferguson 
explains the method of entire creosote 
treatment and illustrates a simple 
tank for heating the solution. Thor- 
oughly seasoned posts are heated sev- 
eral hours in.the creosote, all air be- 
ing driven from the post.. As the 
posts cool, still in the liquid, the con- 
traction sucks small quantities of cre- 
osote into the fiber and makes a shell 
around the entire post. 

When the farmer furnishes his own 
labor the cost of this treatment 
should not exceed 6 or 8 cents a post. 
A well creosoted post of perishable 
wood “will cost less, and will last 
longer than an untreated post of more 
durable wood. * ‘ 





Durable fence 





«Brains .at a Premium s 
Several fruit growers at a recent 
méeting were discussing the possibil- 
ity of an overproduction of fruit, 
especially apptes. ‘ 

“The other day,” said a prominent 
western. New York grower, “I asked 

one of :.the leading Philadelphia 
apple handlers: ‘What do you think 
of ‘the wholesale setting of apple 
orehards?’ All he said was, “‘While- 
sale setting, perhaps; but retail 
brains to work them. More than 
half will die before they reach’ bear- 
ing dage!"” 

Harry Haynes of Pence Springs, W 
Va, said to me recently: ‘“Most of 
our family and myself have been and 
still are subscribers to the Old Re- 
liable American Agriculturist for 25 
years. It is the most reliable and up- 
to-date farm paper published. I have 
just had all the number of the past 
six years bound in morocco binding, 
and as a result have six beautiful and 
useful agricultural books.” Mr Haynes 
owns a splendid farm and is a wide- 
awake farmer, Lois Mfitter of Alder=- 
son, W Va, owns a fine farm in Mun- 
rot: eounty, and-is ome of the best 
He says he has 
taken American Agriculturist 32 years 
and that there is no farm paper that 
is better-—-[O. H. Mann, Summers 
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Contiauous-Opening, Braced 
Door-Frame,, Permanent Lad- 
der. Lightest and ‘Tightest 
Interchangeable Door Sys- 
tem. Strongest Hoops, 

Very Best Materials, 

Laswest Variety. Our 

latest improvement, 


leaedeuak 
No more 


secure the 
t that years 
of experience and 
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Make Some More Money 


Guts winter by 5 -~+ stock warm 

ood and water. M 4 pigs grow, 
—! fay, and cows give as much as 
ca per cent more milk. The 


Farmers’ 
Favorite 


Feed Cooker and Agricul- 
tural Boller can be set o 
anywhere with no bric 
foundation. le to 
move—easy on and burns 
any fuel. Guaranteed 
absolutely. Money back if 
not eatished. 25 to 100 gal. 
capacity. 4 sizes between. 
Write for free Catalog. 
LEWIS MFG. CO. 
Box B, Cortland, 5. ¥. 














DIRIGO SILOS 











Silo Users 
prefer the 
UNADILLA 








Oursimpic yet i aa 
forming air-tight silo, entirciy 
—_ of ensilage apetiing. 
Quick, casy ge without 
hammer or wrench. Free access. 

Every silo easy toerect. Seasomed 
white spinceres perry Reiined 
iron — form easy ladder. 

a cr free catalogue with proof 

ims from deligh' users. 
on Sena SK.0 & MFC. CO., 
Box 38-8 Frederick, 











BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING TRE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 
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door frent—ete-tight door and ous of 
tbe unusual features. Tas lersawa tions: So Co., LIS Miser 
Br., Luvesvicia, Pa. 
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Growing Tobacco Under Mammoth Tents 


Transplanting of Southern Agricultural Industry in the North--Several Kinds of Cigar Leaf Tried--How the Crop Grows, 
Is Cultivated and Harvested---Phase of Corporation Farming and Marketing---Eliminating the Gamble 
in Tobacco Growing---Cuban Shaded Tobacco Competes with Sumatra---By E. B. Reid 


HE growing of cigar leaf 
tobacco in the northern 
states is a peculiar indus- 
try in that tropical plants 
growth within 60 days 
from light cloth, 
humidity is great. 
and Florida it 
an unusual 
acres of tobacco 
plants sheltered by filmy cloth, 
but in the north it is rare that 
any tropical plants are produced 
eutside of greenhouses. The reg- 
ular cigar leaf which is produced 
in Wisconsin, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
1$ not the kind which is grown: in the- shade. 
lt is tropical Cuban tobacco, which has been 
séelimated in the north. > 
Large sums of money were. expended in 
experimenting with the. growing of; shade 
Connecticut and Massachusetts 
before it was a proved success. To start with, 
the experimenters were working with the 
wrong type of tobacco, Sumatra. After try- 
ing this tobacco for two or three years they 
became ‘much wiser’ in plant: breeding and 
selection, but poorer in their pocketbooks. 
The more persistent, and those who had faith 
in the undertaking, kept on experimenting, 
changing the variety of Cuban tobacco. They 
have made a grand success, both financially 
and in- production of a tobacco which com- 
petes fairly with imported: Sumatra grown’ in 
the Dutch East Indies. The latter to date 


make their 
in a 
in which 


in Cuba, 


built 
the 


tent, 


Georgia 


would not be such 


sight. to see 


-wraps about 75% of our 5-cent: cigars. 


‘sidered a particularly hazardous ¢rop. 


The growing of cigar leaf tobaceo is con- 
It is 
sensitive to drouth, rather hard on the soil 
and is-practically ruined if struck by hail or 


“4 gevere windstorm. The growing of tobacco 


under cloth eliminatés the greatest dangers, 


~ nail andi wind. The eloth -which spreads over 


‘ snificient’ strength - to 
~ bacco 


“and thus the danger 


“ are 


~ 


land, and the cost of the cloth alone to cover 
this area amounts to about $200,000 annually. 
But this is not excessive, when it is considered 
that the sale of the crop will bring growers 
around $1,500,000. 

Capital plays a large part in shade tobacco 
farming. It is such an expensive proposition 
that the ordinary farmer who grows five to 
15 acres of tobacco in the open cannot afford 
to even “take a flyer’ in the larger gamble. 
Most of the large shade-growing corporations 
have their own packing and assorting ware- 
houses, where the tobacco. enters in a crudé 


state, as it is taken from the curing sheds 
-in the field and leaves the warehouses ready 


for.the cigar manufacturer to use in wrap- 


-ping his cigars. 


This is a long step in the elimination of the 


-middlemen. The ordinary farmer secures only 


a fraction of the profit of the big corporations 


‘dealing in shade-grown tobacco, the corpora- 


tions secure the profit of the buyer, packer 


-and ‘jobber and various expenses incidentdl 
‘to ‘the passing of the crop through several 
thands. 


“In order to still further reduce the 
risk in. growing the crop several of the large 
corporations are installing irrigation plants 


like those in many places of the west, the 


_taken to 


_to be shipped to the: manufacturer. 
received for shade-grown tobacco are tempt- 
-ing, and sales have been made by farmers 
_at as high a figure as 90: cents. a pound 


water by centrifugal 


distributed between 


being raised 
pumps ‘and 
the rows of plants. 

The tobacco beds are prepared 
early in April and transplanting 
of the plants is done by machine 
between May 15 and July |. Plants 
are from 2 to 3 inches high at the 
time of transplanting and 1200 te 
1300 plants are set to the acre, 
about 13 inches apart in the-row 
With average the first 
picking of the lower leaves is com- 
menced by the middle of July, and 
the last or third priming is takep 
off ‘just before the frost. Rach 

plant bears from 30 to 40 leaves, and in the 
three pickings the -stalk. is. practically 
stripped. Harvesters pass through the rows, 
picking from plants’ from each side of 
the row and placing the leaves in large 
baskets. When these are filled they are taken 
to the curing shed and leaves are strung on a 
string, tied to a lath and put up to cure. 

It is the practice, of the up-to-date growers 
to use charcoal] or other meens for heating 
their tobacco during damp periods, and thus 


progress 


‘eliminate pole burn and also.force the curing 


of the crop. The leaves are taken down dur- 
ing the damp period, made into hands and 
the warehouses, where they g0 
through several processes of sweating, assort- 
ing and packing before the.tobacco is ready 
Prices 


in the bundle as..it is taken from 
the curing sheds. “Other growers have not 


-been so fortunate. and. have had to accept a 
‘much 


lower figure. Growers state that it 
costs them more than 50 cents per pound to 


‘grow the tobacco..""'This feaves a hand- 


same profit; but it is also a gamble whether 
;., the farmer will lose 





the broad ‘aeres, sup- 
ported by posts and 
wires at the hight of 
about 8% feet; is of 





withstand most winds 
and protects the to- 
from hail in- 
juries. - The tent, of 
«ourse, Has side walls 


from drouth is prac- 
tically eliminated as 
the season’s moisture 
is largely under con- 
trol.” The humidity 
‘inside the tent is 
always much better 
than outside. 
Connecticit is the 
real home of shade- 
grown tobacco in the 
north, although there 
are now several fair 
sized plantations in 








his all or make a large 
sum..on the crop, 
this because of 
the uncertainty of 
the market and 
the possibility of 
ruining the crop. The 
saying holds true ip 
tobacco growing, 
“The greater the 
gathble the larger 
the.profft or loss.” To 
raise shade tobacco 
suceessfully and mar- 
ket it at a pfofit re- 
quires one to be 
_ thoroughly conver- 
sant with tobacco 
growing and the sell 
ing business. The 
shaded tobacco comes 
into direct competi- 
tion with all the 
wrapper tobacco im- 
- ported Mito this coun- 








Massachusetts. All 
told about, 2000 acres 
of cigar leaf tobacco 
grown under 
cloth in. New Bng- 


Tobacco: Grown in the North Shaded by Light “Cloth Tents 
The origination of the Hazelwood Cuban variety of cigar leaf tobacco solved the 
problem of securing a valuable, uniform, acclimated tobacco by growing it under shade 
in the Connecticut river valley. - Thé crop matures in a remarkably short time. 
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try, the great bulk of 
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fram the Dutch Bast 
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Building Roads with Convict Labor 


Roads and Rural Welfare---How State Prisoners Are Making Highways in Colorado--Cheap, Permanent Roads 
Made Possible by Cheap Labor---Benefit to Both Taxpayers and Convicts---Miles of Road and 
Dollars of Cost-By Thomas J. Fynan, Warden Colorado State Penitentiary 


The question of good roads is one of the 
most vital with which the farming community 
of any state has to deal. Many communities 
in the different states long ago realized the 
vast importance of this question and have 
taken advantage of the opportunity at hand 
to build permanent roadways. No one will 
dispute the fact that good roads is our great- 
est need. and our greatest asset. Good roads 
sentiment is growing steadily. During the past 
decade vehicles for rapid country travel have 
become more numerous and of an entirely 
different type than 20 years ago Almost 
every farmer owns his own buggy and Ccar- 
riage—the automobile by countless thousands 
have come to stay, and ‘the automobile will 
soon be more common on the improved roads 
of the country than the two-horse surrey was 
10 years ago. The owners of all these forms 
of vehicles are demanding and will continue 
to demand better roads, and the legislator 
must soon learn that this question is one of 
the most important which he has to face. 

Another serious question presenting itself 
to the people is the fact that the corporate 
interests of the nation are seeking to destroy 
the good roads movement. This fact was 
demonstrated by the jobbing of one of the 
most important road measures in the state of 
Colorado by the last legislature. I, for one, 
do not believe that the people will passively 
consent to be held in the clutches of the foes 
of the public welfare any longer Convict 
labor upon public highways possesses possi- 
bilities that are almost limitless, and no 
better illustration of it can be found than 
here in Colorado, where we have 
strated that good roads can be constructed 
more economically, and more 
by convict labor, under the guiding hand of 
the state, than under any other conditions. 
wonderful 


demon- 


expeditiously 


owes many of _ its 
thoroughfares and access to its scenic 
ties to the men who are housed in the gray 
prison at Canon City. The highway to the 
top of the royal gorge, the ‘‘sky-line’’ drive, 
the new Santa Fe trail and others, always a 
source of wonder and delight to the thou- 
sands of visitors, are but a triumphant vindi- 
cation of the honor system of working con- 
victs on state highways. This system has 
revolutionized penology and has demon- 
strated that through it the greatest good from 
financial, commercial and industrial vantage 
points can be gained for the community, as 
well as the reformation and reclamation-of 
the criminal element 

The criminal, as we all know, is a costly 
unit to society. It is only during the period 
of his imprisonment that society has an 
opportunity to control his purposes to such 
useful ends as will materially lessen the eost 
of his imprisonment, and often make it a 
source of remuneration rather than an 
expense to the state. Under most of our 
prison systems the conviets come out more 
cruel and cunning than when they went in. 
Our prisons do not reform the prisoner, and 
our prison factory labor does not teach the 
prisoner a trade, notwithstanding the claims 
made to this effect. For the most part the 
prisoners are employed on piecework, and 
there is no chance for an individual to master 
all the details of any trade. Fifty-five per 
cent of the prison boards where prison factory 
labor is practiced are trying to abolish it. [It 
is a curse to every man it touches. Under 
the contract system the labor contractor usu- 
ally becomes the real head of the institution 
and the warden merely a figure head. The 
Russian system of exiling prisoners in Sibe- 
ria, which ‘we are so quick to condemn, is 
preferable to the conditions in many of our 
American prisons. Unless the exile be hope- 
lessly bad he is given a plot of land, a team 
and implements, and is permitted to bring 
his family there to live. 
to work out his own salvation and become 


Colorado 
beau- 


He has thus a chance. 


a useful member of society. In few instances 
has the discharged convict of our state peni- 
tentiaries an even chance of again entering 
society on a self-respecting plane. 

When I took charge of the prison at Canon 
City we had 500 idle men in the institution. 
These have since been put to work at road 
building and in operating a 1000-acre farm 
adjoining the prison. Our convict labor has 
paid as an economie proposition. It has 
proved efficient and has cost little. Many 
states have found convict labor outside the 
prison walls unprofitable, because they have 
paid too much attention to guarding the con- 
victs. Armed guards have frequently cost 
more than the labor was worth. I have found 
in my experience that prisoners are just folks; 
that there-is an element of good in most of 
them, and that sane, humane treatment will 
take the place of armed guards and do the 
work more efficiently We are at present 
werking 50% of our prisoners outside the 
prison, purely on the honor system. I am 
that 75% of the men in the average 
prison can be successfully handled in 
this manner, with a small percentage of 
escapes Work on the roads is sought for 
by our prisoners. We make it an object ‘for 
them to do- good work and not attempt to 
escape In addition to the regular time off 
for good behavior, which amounts in some 
10 days a month, we give an added 
reduction of one month for the first year’s 
work on the roids, two months for the second 
and so on up to six months the sixth 
In case of indeterminate sentences we 

this from the minimum sentence 
imposed. In case a prisoner on honor breaks 
his trust, or attempts to escape, he is returned 
to the prison and loses all credit that he may 
have accumulated. 

I select the men for outside work by a 
personal acquaintance and contact with them. 
I know each prisoner personally and try to 
acquaint myself with his previous history. 
Wherever possible, I get in touch with his 
people, and if they pledge that he will not 
try to escape he is put on road work or on 
the farm. In cases where a prisoner's family 
does not know that he is a convict, we allow 
him to use plain stationery in the corre- 
spondence and thus keep the prisoner in 
touch with his people without compelling him 
tv let them Know his condition 


sure 


cases to 


year 


year. 
deduct 


What It Cost 


During the biennial period of 1909-10 the 
convict road builders of Colorado constructed 
50 milés of the very best roadways, much of 
which was through an almost impregnable 
mountain fastness. In some sections worked, 
$25,000 per mile would searcely cover the 
expense, by contract, while the total cost of 
the whole 50 miles to the state was only 
$56,700, thus realizing a net saving, on road 
building alone, of $154,560. These figures are 
based on the contractor’s estimate of $211,260. 

During the biennial period of 1911-2, now 
nearing completion, we have greatly exceeded 
our former record, having constructed im the 
neighborhood of 300 miles of permanent road- 
ways, representing a net saving to the tax- 
payers of Colorado of many thousands of dol- 
lars. The better eonditions of the country in 
which we are working, added to the zeal with 
which the men labor, and the increased force 
of prisoners we have sent out, account for 
this in a very large measure. ~ 

The benefits to this, or any other state, 
resulting from a broad and scientific system 
of convict road building can searcely be esti- 
mated. Considering the situation in Colorado, 
and basing our figures on actual experience, 
we are confident that we can construct over 
5000 miles of the very finest roadways in the 
next 10 years for less than $500,900, and this 
without adding anything whatever to the bur- 
den of the taxparers. During a period of 10 


years the internal revenue fund of Colorado 
should amount to $2,000,000. After dedueting 
$500,000 for road construction, the remaining 
amount should be wisely expended in bridge 
building, road repairing and similar purposes. 
Add to this the financial assistance from the 
different counties, which would enable us to 
construct not less than 10,000 miles of the 
finest roadways in the land in the next 10 
years. Hf this can be done in Colorado, why 
should not the same conditions apply to- other 
states under more favorable conditions, in 
view of the fact that the roads are naturally 
better and it would not cost nearly so much 
for construction? 


Figures That Talk 


To better illustrate the great saving to 
the taxpayers on this ciass of work and the 
possibilities lying therein, I will quote a few 
figures from the road camp in Larimer county, 
Col, near Elkhorn. During the month of 
December, 1911, which was a fair average 
month, we worked 35 men actually on the 
road. This does not include the camp help. 
The number of days employed was 24%. 
Each of these 35 men rendered to the state 
labor with a wage value equivalent of $2 to 
$3 per day per man. The labor for each of 
these men cost the state exactly 25 cents per 
day. Had this number of men been employed 
at the regular standard of wage of say $2 per 
day per man, the cost of wages alone would 
have been $1632.50. Each day’s work thus 
represented a net saving of at least $1.75 per 
man. The total cost for all the work for the 
month, including salaries, care of stock, feed 
for teams and cost of equipment was $515.15, 
or 47% cents per day per man. When these 
figures are considered, no one can doubt for 
a moment the economy of building roads with 
convict labor. These roads are carefully and 
thoroughly inspected by competent engineers, 
who testify to the completeness and high 
character of the work. 

During the past three years we have had 
over 1000 individual prisoners in the convict 
camps. These men without guards—some 50, 
100 and even 300 miles away from the prison 
—have -created a national reputation for 
loyalty. Less than 1% have violated their 
pledges by successful escape. Communities 
no longer fear to have our convict road camps 
established near them. We have made man- 
hood as well as money by this healthy, hearty, 
out-of-doors labor. We have built the prison- 
ers up both physically and morally Men 
discharged from our road camps do not have 
the prison pallor, the physical weakness and 
the hesitating hang-dog appearance of the 
typical discharged convict. They are bronzed, 
sturdy, healthy, efficient laborers, and are in 
demand as such. About 80% of those we have 
sent out upon the completion of their sen- 
tences have made good. The other 20% have 
mostly found their way back into prison 
somewhere. See illustration on opposite page. 

Legumes Add Nitrogen—At the Rhode 
Island station a five-year pot experiment 
with different legumes was conducted to 
ascertain the amount of nitrogen secured 
from the air during the growth of legumes 
in a light, gravefly soil, without the addition 
of nitrogenous manure, but with optimum 
amounts of other manures. It was found 
that the approximate gain during five years 
with eowpeas and soy beans and with vetch, 
which was grown alternately with each, w2s 
a ton of nitrogen per acre, about seven-ten ls 
ef which was contained in the 25 tens of 
meisture-free summer crops removed, and the 
remainder in the soil itself. The following 
facts should be taken into consideration: 
The soil in the pots was 16 inches deep, some- 
wkat deeper than the surface soil in many 
localities; the winter vetch was grown in a 
heated . greenhouses 
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FARMER VISITS LONG ISLAND 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 





























For many years we farmers of Monmouth 
eounty, N J, have found worthy competitors 
in the farmers of Long Island. When a recent 
opportunity presented itself to me of spend- 
ing a few days studying agricultural condi- 
tions in Suffolk county, one of the first things 
to impress me was thousands of acres appar- 
ently going to waste. The timber has been 
cut and replaced by a growth of stunted 
and oaks. Upon investigation 
I found the soil to be a very light, sandy 
with the decayed vegetation 
and forest leaves of ages. 


pines scrub 


loam, enriched 


From my own experience with similar soils 


in New Jersey, I know that this land if 
thoroughly cleared of all rocks, bushes and 
saplings, and plowed deeply, will be ideal 


for asparagus, cantaloups and watermelons, 
and can be made to produce as fine peaches 
as grow anywhere. In fact, a few progress- 
ive farmers are this fact, among 
them A. T. Thurm, who is soon to begin the 
erection of a large barn and packing house 
at Baiting Hollow. A fine residence will also 
be built in the spring. Mr Thurm recently 
added 200 acres to his extensive peach 
and will plant trees on it in the 
He will install a pumping plant, to 
effects of drouth by 


alive to 


orchard, 
spring. 
insure 
irrigation. 

The autumn rains failed this fall, and sev- 
eral farmers whose wells were dry were 
obliged to haul water for household purposes 
and stock from a distance. Continued dry 
weather held back cauliflower to such a 
degree that some pieces hardly paid for the 
fertilizer Other pieces, for no discoverable 
reason, did well and reaped the benefit of 
the good prices. Cauliflower is, to my mind, 
one of the uncertain crops the farmer 
raises. Cabbage has done weil, apparently 
90% of the plants having headed up nicely. 

Cauliflower has been selling from 75 to 90 
cents a barrel. For the first time, a refriger- 
ator car of cauliflower was shipped recently 
from Riverhead to New Orleans; some flowers 
have also been shipped to Louisville, Ky. 
Philadelphia and Chicago have good 
buyers. Tons of cauliflower have been salted. 
The Heinz plant at Jamesport recently took 
in over $3000 worth of flowers at 1% cents a 
pound in one day. An immense amount of 


against the 


most 


been 


labor is involved in the work, as the cauli- 
flower is put into huge tanks and left there 
for 48 hours, after which it is 


and packed in casks 


cauliflower 


taken out 
The salted 
all over the country, some going 
Pacific coast and Can- 


is shipped 


as far as the 








potatoes is 
strong among the fancy trade, but the supply 


ada. Demand for Long Island 
Practically 75% of the 
crop has been shipped. Potatoes have been 
quoted at 80 cents a bushel f o b loading 
points. The crop, like ours in New Jersey, 
made on the average about 70% of normal. 
While the tubers seemed to me to grade no 
better, yet they sold for 25 cents more a bar- 
rel. There certainly is something in the 
name ‘“‘Long Island potatoes.’’ In the Hamp- 
tons, the yield was large. Raymond Magee 
of Water Mill averaged 300 bushels to the 
acre from a very large acreage. Paul Roesel 
had a 20-acre field which yielded 370 bushels 
to the acre. A. P. Rogers of Sagaponack has 
broken all local records by filling a bushel 


appears to be light. 


basket with just 31 potatoes. Six of the 
spuds weighed 14 pounds, over two pounds 
apiece. 

In an effort to increase the producing 


power of the soil by correcting acidity and 
liberating inert plant food, Long Island farm- 
ers are applying lime in considerable quan- 
tities to their fall seedings. This has not 
been practiced to any extent heretofore, 
because lime has a tendency to increase the 
activity of scab in potato fields, but as potato 
growing is on the wane, no serious apprehen- 
sions are felt on that score. Long Island 
farmers are maintaining and increasing the 
fertility of their fields by the use of high- 
grade commercial fertilizers and by plowing 
rye under in the spring for green manure. 
This is preferred to the legumes because of 
its.ability to withstand the cold, raw winters. 

The farmers of Bayside have organized 
again. Three years ago their association suc- 
ceeded in getting some reductions in assess- 
ments. The matter is again being taken up 
this fall. The highways committee reports 
several roads will be repaired this fall, and 
the work will be done in such a way as to 
cause the farmers as little inconvenience as 
possible in hauling their crops to market. 
The younger farmers are very much inter- 
ested in the announcement of the Long 
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Convicts’ Camp in Colorado and Stretches of Road Built by State Prisoners 





railroad’s offer of prizes for three 
cauliflower and potato club, 
open to men years. There are no 
dues, assessments* or charges. All that is 
required is for the boys to plant a measured 
acre and keep accurate account of the expense. 


Island 
clubs—a corn, 


under 2! 


In each club the company has offered prizes 
as follows: First, #50; second, $25; third, 
$10 and to others receiving honorable men- 


tion, books on agricultural topics by leading 
authorities. 


RESPONSE FROM 60-ACRE FARM 


J. N. GLOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 

A little more than three years ago I. T. 
Ruhl bought the Roland farm of 60 acres in 
Union county for $6000. This farm had been 
rented for many years. The corn crop in 
1009 was less than 300 bushels of ears, and 
the wheat crop the following year was only 
212 bushels. The fall of 1909 Mr Ruhl began 
liming by applying 80 bushels of lump Ime 
ar acre to the wheat stubbles. His hay crop 
the following year was the best grown on the 
faim in a quarter of a century, filling two 
big mows of the bank barn. Since then he 
has applied lime, either at wheat seeding 
or to wheat stubbles, at the rate of 80 bushels 
to cover the 60 acres. A limekiln is only half 
a mile from the farm, and lime costs 744 cents 
a bushel. He spent $1500 building a wagon 
shed, corncrib and wash house, besides paint- 
ing all the buildings and liming. 

The soil is heavy clay underlaid with lime- 
stone rock on one-half; the other half is clay 
loam with some fire stones. All the hay, 
stover and straw is fed and used on the farm, 
which is in four fields. A four-year rotation 
of grass, corn, oats and wheat is followed. 
Most of the wheat, corn and oats not needed 


for stock is sold. Three hundred dollars’ 
worth of mill feed, mostly middlings, was 
bought to feed the eight milch cows and 
hogs. 


One team of heavy horses does the work for 
wages by the year for the owner, who fur- 
nishes all stock and implements. In addition 
to wages and house rent, the tenant gets one- 
half of the eggs and poultry raised. Milk of 
the Jersey cows is separated on the farm, and 
the cream churned into butter, while the skim 
milk is fed to hogs. 

No commercial fertilizer has been used, but 
the manure made on the farm has been put 
either on sod for corn or on wheat seeding, 
to make that a good crop and start the grass 
seeded with the wheat, but the soil has all 
been plowed a few inches deeper than when 
it was tenanted and well cultivated before 
seeding crops. Now, what were the yields or 
income of this farm in 1912? 

The wheat crop was 400 bushels, oats 348, 
and corn 1400 bushels of ears. The total 
income from grain, butter, eggs, pork and 
chickens, omitting odd cents, was 
#1889, and the expenses for taxes, 
threshing, feed, repairs and labor 
amounted to $892, leaving a net 

{To Page 7}.] 


The picture at the left shows how convicts are housed under Warden Tynan’s honor system of prison management in building 


roads in Colorado. 


brink of the Royal Gorge alfove Canon City. 
the finest automobile roads in the west. Read accompanying story on opposite page of the building of these highways by use of convict labor. 


The right-hand picture shows a glimpse of one of the world’s most remarkable roads—the “skyline drive” along the 


The view at the top is a portion of the old Ute Indian trail above Manitou, Col, now one of 
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“SPREADER 


The Spreader with the 


Mounting the beater on the axle is the great- [fj 


est i vement in manure spreaders since 
their invention. It has made the John Deere 
Spreader possible. This feature is fully ted 
and cannot be had on any other spreader. 


| | Simplest and Strongest 


A great many trouble-giving working parts ob 


have been done away with. There are some two 
hundred less parts on John Deere Spreader 
thar‘ on the simplest spreader heretofore. 

‘She John Deere Spreader has no clutches, no 
chains, no adjustments. It does not get cut of 
order. Is always ready for business. 

The’strain and stress of spreading is on the 
rear axle, the strongest part of the spreader— 





’ it’ ot its eide. a 
where it belongs—not on its a 


ler bearings, few 
load comparatively near the horses, and the | 
weight distributed over four wheels, make the 
John Deere Spreader light draft. 


Only “Hip-High” 


The John Deere Spreader is only “hip-high” 
to the top of the box. The first three feet you 
“ZA liftmanure are easiest of all. 
# hard work from 
there to the top ~ 
of ordinary 


spreaders. 
You lift each 7 
orkful -—_ 

three feet wit 


the John Deere ip 


interfere with 
loading. Theen- 
; tire side of the | 
spreader is available for that purpose. 

Spreader Book Free—Tells all about 
manure, when and how to use it, how to store 
it and a complete description of the John 

Sp: er. us for this book as 
Package No. Y¥.37 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Js without-real serious meaning to 
many thou farmers because 
they think it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse. 
So many farmers fail to understand 
whati traly wo me gene 
there. are in ad tools 


? Wheel Hoes 


do all of the sowing, boeinz, cultivating, 
weeding, furrowing, ridgiag, etc., in any 
garden, with better results, far less work 

tunif some real pleasure for the operator 

32 of more comzinations at §2 50 to $12,00 

A&k your dealer shout them and write us 

for new booklet, “Gardening with % 
r Modern Tools” also copy of our paper t> . 
“Iron Age Farm and Gardea {TT he 
News "—both are free. 


BATEMAN M’F’GCO. 
Bos 1322 








The sower 

has no second chance. 

A good beginning is the 

only safe rule; put your 
faith in the best seeds you 
can buy. Ferry’s have had the 
highest reputation for over 50 

years. For sale everywhere. 
1913 Catalogue free on request. 


D, M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 





ry 


Por 100 we mail bi of Salzer’s fa- 
mous Alfaifa Clover, Rejuvenated White Bo- 
manta Oats, Sliver King Barley, and many 
ether packages Sne farm seeds. 
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_ AGRICULTURE IN, THE NORTH... 
BIG CROWDS ‘AT CORN SHOW 
Exhibits of High Order+Prograim Interests Over 1000 People in 


Attendance—Agricultural: Teaching in Schools Indorsed— 
Corn Contests for Boys and Girls in Order for Future 


The fifth annual meeting of' the 
Ohio corn improvenient association in 
Lima last week was the best yet in at- 
tendance, interest and enthusiasm, 
There was less hot air\and more 
practical talks by men.who do things 
than even in the past, This plan made 
the meeting of great practical value. 
Indeed, it is becoming evident every- 
where that successful farmers’ meet- 
ings are due to the activity of actuai 
farmers on the program and’in charge 
of the. enterprises. Farmets won't 
come out to hear a lot of impractical 
theories -or: elocutionary’” eritertainers. 
The men who are building up lands, 
improving corn in the fieids, doing im- 
proving work with their hands and 
brains have stories to tell that are of 
intense interest and the .true guides 
for others. i 

Fortunately, the Ohio torn improve- 
ment association has not beén led by 
bluster and talk. The men who have 
been behind this movement have’ pa- 
tiently sought results by eagnest work 
in cornfields. Hence, ‘their work is 
lasting. How different in many other 
states, The sensationalism that has 
prevailed in_the corn work in many 
other states has done no good,-and in 
many instances has actually re- 
tarded a most important agricul- 
tural enterprise. “May: Ohio. farmers 
ever keep this organization active, in 
their own hands, and directed steadily 
to.the purpose of corn improyempnt 
There is no place for fads or hot' air 
in this work. 

Addresses Varied and Practical 

Great good sense was apparent in 
preparing the. program. Not more 
corn but more and better corn to ‘the 
acre was the keynote ofthe meeting. 
3ut corn in itself was not the sole 
topic. Soil improvement, club werk 
corn contests, better schools, agri¢ul- 
ture for county youth, all had atten- 
tion, 

John Cunningham of Gambier, ithe 
eneregetic young farmer president of 
the associatioin, pointed out the lines 
that require attention in; the’ future 
development of the agriculture of the 
state. He pled for a new intelligence 
that is practical, vital and built on the 
land. He wants agricuiture to= be 
taught not only in colleges, but in 
every school of the state. He declared 
that careless farming is piracy of the 
soil. He called attention to the agri- 
cultral weaith locked up in subsoils, 
and urged that this be secured by 
deep plowing and better tillage. *‘If 
you want big corn yields,” he said, 
“vou can’t expect reward through 
faddish ears if the land is not right to 
develop the crop.” “Some farm to 
make a living,” he said, “the right 
way is to farm to livé.”’ “The man 
who robs a farm is a menace to his 
community,” he said, “and the farmer 
who farms to build up the goill is a 
native life saver.”’ 

“How will we'do these things?” he 
asked. “Through the schools, Im the 
common schools of the state future 
farmers are molded. Brain not brawn 
will be the new character of the com- 


the principles of 
county school 


ing farmer. Teach 
agriculture in every 
and the things vital to farm success 
will be grasped by every county boy 
and he will work out his own suc- 
cess,” 

In an address on Common schools 
ot the farmer, S. A. Harbout, district 
agricultural supervisor, said that tra- 
dition ereatly injured the schools. 
‘Teachers teach as they were taught.” 
if- they are bound down by system the 
gags and ropes destroy their 
initiative prevent them from 
doing the good to. the 
youth under their charge. The 
true education shows how to live 
in the best_and fullest manner, It 
aims to fit one for life so that a more 
useful life may be possible. Hence, 
our schools must be directed along 
the channels of environment. Their 
courses of study are not to be pat- 
terned to meet the wishes of col- 
leges, but patterned to fit the 
needs of the great majority 
who never g0 to college. He 
compared. the liberal appropria- 
tions given for the sta‘e institutions to 
the pitiful help doled out to the 
schools in which more than 95% of 
the people get their only education. 
He pled for help in correcting this 
injustice to county schools, Letting 
the farmer answer questions was clev- 
erly discussed by Charles McIntire of 
Troy. Mr Mclintire is doing a great 
work in testing varieties, in studying 
fertility problems, in drainage and in 
asking other questions of the land for 
local value. Local problems can be 
answered only by jocal tests. A variety 
of corn that may be best in one coun- 
ty may be a low yielder in another 
county where the soil characteristics 
are different, Mr MeclIntire‘thinks that 
crop rotation work has been neglected 
and he urged the growers to abandon 
long single-crop systems for short ro- 
tations where the legumes frequently 
enter in, He said that soy beans, 
clover and alfalfa would largely solve 
the fertility problem if given a chance, 
“It’s a mighty hard job and a costly 
one to make productive a run-down, 
impoverished farm,” he said; “‘but it 
is very easy to keep fertile a rich 
farm.” He declared also that high 
fertility also meant better quality of 
crop raised, He pointed out how 
strong environment and heredity are 
in success with a crop. Each individ- 
ual farmer must be saturated with 
their importance and use their gifts 
to the limit. This means the selection 
of the best yarieties of local power 
and their improvement until the most 
improved soil is given opportunity to 
grow the maximum yields, 

In a most delightful way Director 
Thorne of the experiment station dis- 
cussed the relation of fertilizing to 
crop yields. He described the plot 
work of the station, told how certain 
groups are fertilized. 

Dr J. W. T. Dural of the national 
department of agriculture in an able 
address on commercial grading of 
corn showed why high-grade quality is 
necessarily the: next step in corn im- 
provement. He pointed out how unfair 


and 
greatest 


frui AL etaupgiat 


American, Agrigu!turist 


it is to pay the same price for corn 
without any attention to the moisture 
content, | , Wet corn is worth less than 
dry corn. Jt doesn’t feed so well, it 
is worth when sold. Varieties 
should be used that will mature. 
Two years’ago the Ohio corn crop 
contained: over 20% of. moisturc 
That jis,too high The aim should 
now be to grow full maturing crops 
with small water content. 

The association enthusiastically in 
dorsed the’ Cahill law that makes 
mandatory ‘the teaching of agriculture 
in the schools. The state commis- 
sioner of schools was commended, as 
also were the supervisors of agricul- 
ture for the effective teaching of ag- 
riculture in the common schools. To 
these men much of the success of the 
Cahill law and what it stands for 
is due. Ample provision for road im- 
provement was urged. Railroads were 
requested to make reduced rates te 
farmers’ excursions to study the work 
of the state experiment siation. In 
dorsement of the parcel post was 
given with request of its extension 
and improvement. The work of See 
Sandles as: secretary of the’ state 
board of agriculture was indorsed; he 
Was congratulated upon the success 
of the. boys’ corn contest and the 
special’ trip to Washington. it was 
recommended that he continue this 
grand work and that girls be per- 
mitted to enter the contest in 1913. 
The beys were cordially invited te 
attend and become members of the 
association. The association alse 
urged that local differences he 
dropped, that sectionalism be abhol- 
ished, that a larger vision of workers 
be cultivated and that closed rela- 
tions between producers and consum- 
ers be sought that may result for 
mutual . benefit. 

Where’ the Prizes Were Placed 

In the corn show keen competi- 
tion was evident... The prizes were 
divided in four, groups, representing; 
the four different corn sections of th« 
state. This arrangement met the dis 
satisfaction that was apparent in the 
early shows where no borders 
established to define the limits of 
cal conditions, varieties and environ 
ment. To.the surprise of most peo 
ple, the, grand prize went to Perry 
county, .This county, not being in 
the great corn belt, in the past has 
not generally competed for sweep- 
stake honor's. This year, however, 
F. M. Randolph of New Lexington 
captured the grand champion 10 ears 
The other awards were as follows: 

Sweepstakes—lUtility class, O. H. 
Vestor of (hillicothe; districts, F. M. 
Randoiph, J. A: Graham of Martins- 
ville," E. E:; -Pri¢e of Pandora,’ N. M 
Kinsey of Parmersville, and G. O. 
Wilson of. Newark. 

In the corn breeding 
Carson of East Monroe was put first, 
J. W. Cook of Forest second. Th 
Jeffersonville high school captured the 
farm management cup. Forest Shad« 
grange of Fayette county was awarded 
the grange trophy cup. In the corn 
variety test; B.. E.- Bramhall of Pel- 
mont. was awarded first prize and lL. 
A. Carson of East-Monroe, second 

The officers chosen were the sam 
as last year: John Cunningham <« 
Gambier, president; J. W. Cook of 
house of Wooster: secretary; C ; 
Forest, yice-presicent; D. W. Gale 
French‘ of Salem, treasurer 
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The Farmer's Friend, the Bee 
XENO W. PUTNAM, CRAWFORD CO. PA 
Just why the American farmer 
takes to his little friend, the bee, wilt! 
such grudging favor is hard to un- 
derstand, Probably nothing else or 
the farm can be made to pay as well 
in a small way for the same expen- 
diture of time and money. Pastur- 
age costs absolutely nothing. This 
ean be said of no other farm: pro- 
duction. There is always a good’ mar- 
ket for good honey; the supply cre- 
ates the demand. The amount of 
time required to care for a colony 
will probably not equal that given to 
a cow in a single week, while the ac- 
tual cash outlay may almost be 
ered by the daily expense of the cow 
Yet the total number of colonics in 
the United States dropped from 4- 
108,000 in 1900 to 3,445,000 in 1910 
or 16.1%. 

In value the price has advanced 
from a general average of $2.48 to 
$3.10. The price of honey, too, is on 
the gain. Ten years ago I frequently 
sold good comb honey at as low as 
10 cents a pound, while the general 
price ranged between 12 and 15 cents. 
Honey is today quoted.on.ihe same 
local market at 22 cents,- while with 
privaté customers 25 cents is not un- 
common. 

From one swarm in western Penn- 
sylvania last summer I harvested 96 


cov- 


pounds of clover honey, to say noth- 


ing of buckwheat and dark honey 
flow used as winter stores. This col- 
ony, which cost $3.25, had access to 
three acres of new secded alsike tim- 
othy meadow, at the edge of which 
located, but which it shared 
other colonies in the neighbor- 

Not only did I make a net 
profit of not less than 400% for th: 
season, but I have nearly or 
quite as well other seasons repeated- 
ly with several swarms. In this par- 
ticular case the alsike was not sown 
for the benefit of the bees, but be- 
cause it is a profitable crop in itself. 
The bees were kept because this pas- 
turage would otherwise have been 
wasted. 

This swarm of has been made 
to not only pay for the original pur- 
chase and all running expenses for 
the season, but for the clover seed 
necessary to supply the pasturage. 
Two swarms of bees would buy the 
seed for double this ground and still 
have ample pasturage. Half a dozen 
swarms in the same way may te 
made to supply their pasturage and 
start a fine crop of hay besides. Still 
farmers say that clover seed has re- 
cently been so high they could not 
afford it. As a matter of fact, they 
do not need to pay the price asked 
for it; the bees will do that. What 
else wiil come as near allowing us to 
have our cake and eat it, too? 

It is not my purpose to advocate 
unlimited quantities of bees for every 
farmer; three to five colonies is 
enough for the average farm. The 
care of more than this number be- 
comes burdensome; it requires the 


t was 
with 


heod, 


done 


bees 





owner to spécialize mor 
average farmer has the time 
or less require very littie time, and 
not more pasturage than the av: rage 
farm ought to have in clover centinu- 
ously. 

There is a good 
dling, but gloves, veil and smoke 
make it, possible to give bees all need 
ed attention without being ex;os d to 
the possibility of stings. None of 
these things are absolutely neccssarm 
with some people; still they should 
be at hand. Some people should al 
ways use them. I have so far found 
veil and gloves unnecessary. Th 
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Re eee 
We Want Someone 

in Your Neighborhood to Build Up 
a Permanent Business 


We have work for men in rural communitie 
—wo pays and is pleasant besides. 

You become expert at once, because we giv» 
you, free cost, personal coaching an 
instruction. ‘ 

Accept this o ition and do your share 
and you will i money—big money, too; in 
addition, you develop a permanent business for 
yourself and it’s yours as long as you want it. 

There is no advance money required; no 

t ses; no srepresentation ; the busi- 
ness is backed by a company with over sevent, 
years of square dealing. 

Write anicklv—now—today, because some- 
one else might get in ahead of you—address 


AGENCY BUREAL 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave,- - - New York, N. Y. 
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smoker I have occasionally used, not 


often, but I open the hives up almost TALKS 
daily. Many object to this, claiming 


it disturbs the bees too much. That 


WITH 
depends entirely upon how it is done. THE EDITOR. 
If roughly, the objection is valid; not 























































































































otherwise. ; By C.W.BURKETT 
Misnomers About Bees i ? 

‘a : ¥ Did It Pay F OU know drainage is the most 

Those who have never kept bees valuable improvement you 

seem to think that a honey bee is a Twenty-two years ago on adjoin- could make to your farm, 


but you have not felt like 
tiling before because it meant too 
heavy aninvestment—two much labor | 
=—too slow a job. Now—the horse 
power Cyclone Tile Ditching Machine 
ents the average cost of a finished tile 
ditch down to 3 or 4 cents per rod—ditch 
cut—tile laid and covered, 


We guarantee this successful horse 
power machine cu:s tile ditch, 1 O inches 
wide, 24 inches dee», at the rate of 300 


sort of ravenous creature roaming ing farms lived five families. Only 
about the farm in search of whom it a small field or two separated each 
may attack and conquer. Nothing is family from a neighbor. There were 
further from the truth. Beehives boys and girls in each home, and all 
should be set so the direct route be- were bright,* hard working, enjoying 
tween them and their usual working equal advantages. In but one home 
ground is not directly across a path was reading a feature of the family 
er a roadway. The working bee, un- life. toth the father and mother in 
less attacked, almost never stings. this home read books, the local paper 


Occasionally, when someone persists and agricultural publications. In the rods per day in ordinary soil. 

in standing directly in the workitig other homes a book was never pur- - our vetuente free peek. chowtes The 

iPS : Seedy: P . a. ‘ nn » svete uesie oney Making Way of Draining Land. C.G. Elliott, Drainage Expert of U. 8. of 
line 7 the bees, after repe ate dly b imp- chase da nd no regular 8) t m was Agriculture, shows how with good drains od a ‘Land is ready for seeding earlier, rops 
ing into the unexpected obstacle and followed in subscribing for, or con- begin healthy growth at once. Fertilizers are not wasted by surface washing. C 
possibly being. knocked to earth by tinuing either the local, or an agri- are better able to withstand drought. Frost does less injury to crops. Crops m 


the shock, become exasperated and cultural paper. In the home where Snee more vigorous arowth. oe land are greatly increased, Disease among 


sometimes sting. If not directly in- reading was enjoyed American Agri- 


terfered with, though, the stinging culturist was a regular visitor, and 
process is left almost entirely to « S10 to $15 were spent for agricul- C on ! 
few guards that hang about the hive. tural books and a few other farm 

In the name of common sense, it journals each year. In this home the Ser tacit b 
' ant to ws . es ¢ ork tw bovs and the rir} read and Days for itself over hand labor in tiling the first 20 to 40 acres, according to spacing 

ou wan itch the be s ut worl 0 bo . B 7 ; , of laterals—the added returns from the land, year after year are ‘clear profit. 
and th: are intensely interesting, go thought about their work because in- Whe h finished 
: “A i. : nan ‘ he « _ . ; ‘ en you have finished your own ditching with a Cyclone, you can make money by cute 
re o ie hive from be ereste t spect i a ’ ey cu 

up directly to th hi rom |} hind terested in at and respec od , ind ting tile ditches for others, You can carn more moncy with a Cyclone Ditching Machine 
and stand quietly at one end, out of were happy in their daily task be- than with a threshing outfit which costs about ten times as much. 

sir line yf ave Jine times ause ey i = ething thi 
their line of travel. Nine times out cau th ey had som hing to : hink Get the facts and see how much a Cyclone will bring you in actual cash in a year. 
of ‘10 the man who gets stung is about. They grew up intelligent. Our book lays the whole matter before you. If the 
much more to blame than the bee is. The two boys became prosperous Cyclone will donhle your farm profits you want to now 


No experience needed 
to operate this wonderful 
machine but we will see 
that some one goes to your 
farm to make sure that the 
machine is set up pro 
— that you Beg > perly 

rt. You donot pay onecent 
_ | we demonstrate ‘and 
proveto you that the Opelone 
does every single thing we 
) Claim for it. Write a px 
/ now before you forget. Ark for 

ree booklet showin 
Making Way of Draining Land. It gives actual photographs of the Toedthoey 
at work,and names of satistied users Also valuable ipformatien op 
Bele ntifie, money-making drainage. Nend that postal now, 


The Jeschke Manufacturing Co, Bex 230, Bellevue, Chie 


It probably costs the latter the more farmers and the girl married an equal- 
heavily of the two, its life, for what ly intelligent, prosperous farmer who Get our 
it believes to be the safety of its lived a short distance away, and who : 


home. , also read and was attracted to this FREE 


* intelligent family. Today these peoe- 

* ple are esteemed by their neighbors 

Response from Sixty-Acre Farm and are honored and respected as the 
best type of the noble class. The 
other farmers “could not afford 
books.” The boys, not stirred by 





[From Page 69.] 
income of $997 on an investment of 
vfs - better than 13¢ a farm, 
par " better = = phon . — ambition, not inspired by read- 
whicn our years a as ay x : a ‘ke “ : w . me . 
only 3 or 4% to its owner. It now a Ban noat . = ~~ boy aan 
ra ‘ t é ~ “ a r ° ey 
has good buildings with soil in a ‘ gy utd 1 6h —_ 
Riti sides paiioneies = hated and despised their work, 
2 ont > ~ r £00C P 
epee SS Coe Aa cain s ~~ which, to them was disagreeable be- 
peste Pe a Pts ~ » oO ~~ r + eause the mind was not applied. 
> ne seper < etter = 
sponde to Ime, deeper anc ) When old enough to escape parental 


¢ ‘ « ‘ a ‘ ° : 7 - 
ee and st od — an eee 5 —— restraint some quit the farm, one for 
e z COWS ¢ ) ; as bee 
poms , a woe oer w tg ~ . . this, another for that and not one : Grain Cleaned and 
very evident to farmers in this sec- : Pst bt 4 
: has amounted to anything. The boys 
tion, and the returns very satisfac- , > es 


‘ Bigye! in one family made a try at mer- 
tory to the owner. chandising and ruined their father 
- who lost his farm and all he had. No Money Down— 


Soil for Roses The soil best One boy in another family went to 
adapted to roses is one which con- the pad in another way. His father Freight Prepaid 





































tains 8 to 12% clay and is well sup- " = poe txt , at er ‘ ‘ P 
plied with silt and the finest grades 5. quests and tives trot mathe! Until November 1st to Pay 
eso e é es, ougn an ol 
of sand. The appropriation of these man, forsaken and alone in a litt 
three classes of material should ex- put. The parents of two families ot Now that farmers everywhere 
ceed 75%. —(M ass Experiment Station. sre ad ad, the boys racing about or ” eee asauionts pow 
—- ——— a 22 e 0 how 
; fighting one another for the division to get iG done best, easiest and 
Ali Earl Hone will granulate . - 
much alah ’ @ : th — or of the farms. Others of these boys : » - ye tee, 
> "Ker than ine ey O- a putes J ac 
Seced in the fall. Our catelay ving «Went to the city. They are driving ou, EEC Hf PALD BY 
. cee ee ie ns Sega street cars, or clerking, or laboring seek, Cote imnceved 3 
waheah will granulate sooner I ; model Chatham Grain Gr 
y Tie . Sonam. & at odd jobs. sad Clesnce wivh sileuminovent. : . 
ac e omb n ve-g% 4 . . ‘ Clea Seed . ‘ j 
ae ee at ee = Just recently I was talking with Baricy. Pe Beane: Corn. Som rhe CHATHAM 
and unless I sell it soon it will gran- , Th Ni rag Geog. 

‘ % an old friend. We were boys to- $e en FLA T thom —Wy~ G Grad d Cl er 
uiate. Our fall honey does not do . , ested a bumper crop, rain wrader an eane 
thiz.- [W. H. Laws, Bee County, Tex gether and knew the families. He 

eS oes GS Ere ee : ‘ “hi xee R CHATHAM WILL 
: a said that not Ae single child, except Campbell VE MOKE THAN PAID grain that you cannot get rid of, don't get discour- 
The subject of peach culture seems the three children of the reading ENTIRE COST In FNC REASED C Parke aged. Write me. 
to me like a funnel, looking into it at family, had amounted to anything. eee tat ot ceurae. ‘wowerk FREE Handies all Small Grain and Crass Seed 
e smal 1d; the fz e u see j What a difference had ‘a few dollars My 1013 Chatham handies over 70 
the sma 1 en b arth r you see into Neg aiite aut Gaae om ‘ 30 Days to Test it mixtures—wheat, oats, peas, bea’ -@0:, bare 
it, the wider the subject gete~—[John been spent by each of these families 1 don’t want yoa to keep my “Chatham” anless |! . flax, clover, timothy, ete, Taki» cu ble, 
F. Boyer, Snyder County, Pa [To Page SG] it pleases you. Af, ater @ B-day test, you are not | & id oats, tame cats and ut from eeed 
satefied, return the machine at my expense or | PUCSts any mixture from fius; buckborm 
d me fater. from clov: 1; sorts corn fordrop planter. 
koep it and pay . moreptoul wredened Jang ations}. rare eh - nm 
achine Fits ‘our Farm rhs. ukes outa eunttes irte 
Am That v F fie'cico a bully chaffer. 


After 4 years’ experience, 1 know every grain +4 
and posices weed grown in Americs. 1 know the $2 hoshele grat os ek inirs G powee ge oF 
section where each one grows, I know every in earth, 
nd weed that grows on your farm. Experience Special Corn-Sorting Attachment 
shown that 5} Grain Grader end Cleaner Last year I added a Corn- ae Attweh 
eboald have epecial capipmens tors the particule which grades corn #0 that a round or ed, ——- 
farming section to whic po For example. planter drops the right number of grains ia 
pend an entirely rg /._--+ Of screens, a of every VO hills (in repeated teste at 
Fide 2 and § Maine from wnat I wend to | Z2rCaitural Golloos). Bame planers, Lowa 
© — fe eR act, t tacre are scarcely 2 states in ungraded ake only Gout of Sp pachocs bitte 
2 U.8. to which Loend the came equipme ne. Thes ry he tk ge abi og Anh tae 
4 wet the exact and proper oat hen IS the 4,400 machines wit Sorn-Rorting’ Attachmente. 
Gai hate to pad tote lok ob ee ioe which | 17 ty Special Gorn-Bording Austbiment. wil 
yoo have Bo use. increase your ourn crop amazingly f 








tra Screens and Riddles Free Postal Brings My New Book 
Ex Fi on feed Every cer highly 
In case you went more or different Jost practical) and excee“ingly interesting. Be shows 
write me and I willeend themfree. Nota penny an casy, simple way to get rid of any om your 
id . farm; how to coparate any mixtore of greine—ia 


which | short, Bow to get perfect grain for sowing, feeding 
any miztare | or worheone. Bend etal today and es A 
next mail my new Book free. 














A New Wonder From 

















$50.00 

Rated H. P. 1} J.H.HALE 

ne tf2 “The Peach King” 
How a Connecticut Farmer Bucks the ont Trust Ready After 8 Years’ as Tostomitther 3008 


J.H. HALE Yrees Plasted—Orchardists Enthusiastic 
ie ne bas. ntl wheily dinkanisl Mest thatind tices & 4 THE ENGI ENGINE YOU’ RE LOOKING FOR | At jast the wonderful “. B, BALE” poach ts offered 














} grou é Fr commercial plantin The moat i 
tlested } t tring of hogs pictured. In deseribing the illustration An engine that will stand up and do the same general the countsy hasever known. Froit twice as is an 

a - : , a. ee - oA —)~ 2 work as one costing a fancy price. Kans Pumre.Chorna, | Elberta; color dee sliow laid with 

he editor at. grapher eferred to it as @ stri of hogs, de ad ones, on W ashing Machines. Kawe, Cutter, ete (c om plete, ready | Sesh firm and meit mat rwooth, fuxstews tin moot 

coat hanger f readers wieh further advic be is said that the hogs in aoe tee lowest peses at which a Met grade | juscious @svor; extremely bardy—2i 4 per 

question wer sed and butchered by E, C. Lewis of Hartford county, Ct giso renni Water planta Py wy oO 12 B. P. alied to injure. Tested inal peach solloopae det 

He is one of tl argest swit crowers in the state, having about 00 at the tor homes at ‘$52 “5 0 wise boca ree 1h hs ee roetrys enners 

ime ese wer killed He nothing better than th: terkehire ee #. 

Gene wet k led. hee ~ noth os See ie = j rkehit br ed. WRITE TODAY FOR FREE Send Name for (00-Page Book Free 
ley are fed most exclusively on tarbage, ich ) approximately $50 GATALOGUE Describes Genco ‘3.8 BALE’ peach and complete assortment 

a month No grain is used except for 3ows that are nursing pigs. They get Gnd iltustrated booklet—very interesting. Bagel ie queranteed trees. Boagents, You sav 

some flour middlings along with a popular brand of stock food Mr Lewis 60 per cont end ect better trees. Book sent only om nequesk 


says he believes there is Uttie or no prefit in raising pork if one has to DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY CO., NEW YORK | WM.P. STARK NURSERIES, Ste. B-1, STARK CITY, mg 


buy the grain. It is a different story if garbage can be secured at a reason- te wring 
4 : , > oO 
able pric Ir lentally Mr Lewis raised seven acres of corn last season j A*FArE Rate Sertiecens hee 
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PLANNING 


FOR THE CROPS 


American Agriculturist 





DIBBLE’S D. B. BRAND 


Timothy 





Alfalfa and 


seeding obtainable. Owing t 


othy is very cheap. 


are also cheaper. 


at Washington on a ‘‘money- 





the farm. 
1600 acres in our own Seed | 


= 


most complete F 


testing mailed absolutely 





99.50%, Pure 


or better is the kind to sow if you want the best and cleanest 
o heavy crops everywhere, 
A dollar buys more than three times 
much Timothy as it did a year ago. 
This is the year to seed every available acre. 
Our D. B. Brand is sold subject to your test, the 
Experiment station or that of the Department of 
back-if-you-want-it’’ guara 


Headquarters for Farm Seeds 


Seed Potatoes, Seed Corn, Oats, Barley, 
We sell Farm Seed and Farm Seeds only 
‘arms 


Dibble’s New Farm Seed Catalog, the large 
arm 
ten liberal samples of Dibble’s High 
FREE. 


Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


Clover Seed 


Tim- 
as 
Alfalfa and Clover seed 


* test of your 
Agriculture 


intee, 





in fact everything for 
Have over 


and we know Farm Seeds. 


Seed Book of the ye 
Grade Fa 


Addre ss 


rm Seed 





FEEDING 
THE SOIL, 








Looking Toward the Onion Crop 


G, A. RANDALI 


fall 


sea- 


Many advantages are 
preparation of ground 
son’s onion’ crop. Onions 
as a rule should be 
in spring Some of 
have from March sowing, but 
any time in early April will do. By 
well-rotted stabk manure 
plowing in the fall the 
plowed, freeze out, 
soil in a manner hard 
by a harrow, and it is 
on the ground ear!y 
Besid.s this many g r- 
ed seed 


freezing 


gained by 
for next 
(black 
sown 


seed) 
early 
crops 


very 
my best 


come 


applying 
heavil 
urrows lay 


llow the 


vy and 


as 


I 
o-get 


slugs ete ars 


the process when 














Fifty cents worth—five 10-cent packets given 
—of germination-tested seeds, true to pane. 
Just send 10 cents to 


L will send vou this famous — 
Prizehead Lettuce, 





Showing — = Plant the 
tion pure, genuine, un- 
adulterated garden, sees 
flower and field seeds, ye 
¥) Contains field articles by 
fe 


oH 











Maule’s Seeds 


pone ay by more than 450,000 pro- 

e gardeners as the best ever 
sep maak | new be Catalogue is a wonder. Con- 
tains everything in seeds, bulbs, small fruits 


Any gardener sending his = py ona 
postal ecard can have it for the askin Send 
Jor ittoday. Address 

WM. HENRY MAULE 
1707-09-11 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send & cents (stamps) Fyne this 
e catalogue 


poner, ZI will enclose in th 
a@ packet of 














Gilbertson Makes 
STF om Ol OO} advey iii 
On40Acres of Onions 


Cleer profit. Real money. Gilbertson’s 
Grandpa’s Pride Globe onions last sea- ¢ 
son brought him a profit of $450 an acre. 6 
You can also make big profits. Investi- \ 
gute now 
Gilbertsoo's Wonderful Graodpa’s Pride 
Ovioa 


Better shane, , larger size 


than any other vari. 


ook of onion experiences 
tells how I raised 48,000 busheis on 





Great Crops of 


Strawberries 


and How to Grow Them 


IS a beautifully illustrated 
book of expert information 
written by America’s mest 
successful strawberry grow- 
er. Itgivesth« famous Kel- 
sure-crop method and 
explains just how Pedigree 
Plants are grown on the 


pout hae - plant farms 

nm, Oregon and 

eee Any man, woman, 

boy or girl, who reads this 

book can grow big heres and get big prices... Straw- 


berries yield more per acre than any other crop. 
Our book tells the whole story. It's FREE to you, 


R. M. Kellogg Co. Box 625, Three Rivers, Mich. 


OD SEEDS 


BEST iN THE WORLD 
Prices Below Ail Others 
I will give a lot of new 
= sorts free with every order I 
* fill, Buy and test. Return if 
ot O. K.—money refunded, 


Big Catalog FREE 





Over 700 illustrations of vege- | -., 
tables and flowers. Send yours | ;,. 


and your neighbors’ addresses, 
IMWAY, Rockford, Illinois 





grort’s s plants are grown especially for 

man who wanteto make money from 

his berry patch. They are larger than 

eastern-grown plants. We pack them 
carefnily and can ship anywhere. 


Our New Seed and Fruit Book 


tells of Ford’s Sound Seeds, Small Fruit Plants, 
Trees and Shrabs. Send today for a free copy. 


FORD ‘SEED COMPANY, Dept. 2, Ravenna, Ohie 








loose throughout th win- 
finer, more comp: and 

1 parti 
he 


in 


not 
the seed is 
winter I usually 
to tour tons per 
pulverized manure over 

d ground, even hauling it 
ading it on the 
Fy the time the 
izh to work in the 
further fined and mixed 

soil by storms, freezing and 
so that the ordinary spikv 
completes the job of pulver- 
nd mixing in a splendid man- 
The ground is then dragged 
three times to pack the soil 
ghly and to break lumps that 
-r would only crowd into the 


sown. 
spre 


acre of 


snow, if 
ground 
spring 


spre 


ry weedy ground and in soil 
iturally somewhat loose, the 
roadcast of 600 to SOO pounds 
nercial salt upon the ground 
id subsequently worked will 
keep down weeds, _ kill 
bs and help hold moisture 
ons. It will in no way in- 
onions, but, rather, I am 
to believe from my experi- 
Il benefit that crop not only 
but in color, as they will ma- 
brighter 
pays to fertilize heavily and fit 
cround just as well as vou pos- 
This crop will yield 700 to 
SOO bushels per acre under the right 
treatment, bringing normally 75 cents 
to $1.50 per bushel at harvest time, 
and if a dry, frostproof storage place 
is available, this crop may be held 
until spring, when it will frequently 
bring $2 per bushel. 


Profit of =e n n Hay Per Acre 


J. WHEELER 


onion 


sibl can. 





No crop is so grossly neglected in 
the New England and middle states 
as hay. The 10-yeah averages of the 
vields of hay from 1870 to 1909 in 
New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
ania and New Jersey were in no 
case above 1.52 tons per acre, and 
in 1911 it only about one ton 
re—lower than in any l-year 
period for 40 years. 

The past two or 

en so unfavorable to 

price of hay has r 
tain seasons unusually high figures. 
lay bought for $9 per ton in Ver- 
in the autumn of 1911 was read- 
disposed of at $32 in Hartford, 
before January 1, 1912. Because 
this shortage for th past two 

the old crops hav been sold 
and in consequen high prices 

likely to be maintained for a 
or two, even if the most abun- 
crops are secured Now, there- 

is indeed the “time to make 


was 


per a 


three years have 
the grass that 
ached at cer- 


ont 


Fertilizer 
produced at a 
profit at even much low- 
than those now prevailing 
of fertilizers and without 
aid of barnyard manure, has been 
abundantly demonstrated in the 
course of my experiments at the 
Rhode Island station. This is not 
only true when grown in regular 
crop rotations, but also where grass 
has followed grass continuously, with 


Hay Pays on 
“hat hay can be 
dsome 
prices 
the use 


“ton 





occasional reseeding when n 
Incidentally these show 
poisonous root excretions, if they oc- 
cur, are little to be feared, at least 
as concerns the grass where 
suitable fertilizers employed. In- 
deed, if toxic conditions, due to such 
a cause, Were commen, permanent 
pastures and lawns would be quite 
the question. 
pounus of phosphoric ac 
pront amoun 
more than 40 
the 
rowen of the see 
but S12 
crops at ut 
paying for the 
left a balance , 9.42 i é st 
instance and of 
instance. At price 
vailed at certain 
two or three vears, the 
ould have been nearly d 
would have been at least 
to S00 per acre. Even : 
figures given there 
margin of profit wh 
siders the 
ited labor inv 
In still 
which generous 
phoric acid 
in all 
amounts of } 
crop on the 
for hay 


cessary 


results that 


crop 


ure 


out of 

Sixty 
acre gave a net 
$5.79 per 
The entire 
the 
valued at 
other 


id per 
ting to 
pounds. 
first ear 


acre 
and 
ond ar wer: 
per ton ind the 
$16, and yet after 


rtiliz 


crop of 


was 


1 
was 
did 
small investm 
elved. 
another exper 
amounts 
nitrogen 
with tw 
the val 
$12 an 
eet and 
acre after paying for the f 
recent prices for hay, th 
these crops in excess of tl 
the fertilizer would ha 
S50 to S60 per acre. 


and 
cases 
otash, 
basis of 


was §: 


Fertilizer to Conditions 
that th f 

should vary wit! 
conditions. Where 

is plowed unser, less nitrogen wi be 
needed than where the light. 
Gra last autumn shi have 
a lighter application of nitrogen than 
old fields, ause the young plants 
are wW and cannot develop 
stiff stalks, and, in consequen 

more subject to lodging. Clover 
grass should receive a different 
tilization than old fields. 
fertilizer to be chosen 
lected also with reference 
barnyard manure was used b 
seeding, having regard “in all 
to the quantities of manure employe: 
The quantity of fertilizer to apply 
will depend necessarily upon the con- 
ditions mentioned, as well as upon 
other modifying factors. It may 
range from 300 to over 1000 

per acre, according to th: 
grass, the character of the soll, and 
the previous conditions of manuring 
and cropping. 


Adapt 
It is o 
be used 
ing 


vious 
sod 


sod is 
ss seeded ruld 
be 


eanker 


grass 
should be se 
to whether 
fo! 


case 


pounds 
stand of 


for Game 
Monroe county N Y, 
because of his recent 
“a violator of the 
that he ar- 
had fol- 
that the 
license to 
pro- 
that 
some 





Busy Day Warden 
A warden in 
is being joked 
failure to land 
game law.” It seems 
rested an Italian whom he 
lowed all day, only to find 
man carried a hunter’s 
shoot pheasants and was 
tected. In the hope, however 
his prisoner might have shot 
other game he examined the man’s 
game bag to find three 
Plymouth Rock hen. Thus 
native of sunny Italy doubly 
against the game law. 


thus 


and a 
was the 
protected 


crows 


A Future Guaranty—Farming 
without a crop retation of some sort, 
in my opinion, is most unprofitable. 
On my farm my rotation consists of 
wheat, followed by oats, then barley 
and corn. totation tends to prod 
bigger yields and keeps the land clean. 
Further it is a guaranty of the fu- 
ture. Corn is almost necessary to a 
good rotation, as_ it increase the 
yield of the crop following In pre- 
paring my ground for seeding. [ 
plow as early as possible, then work 
the soil into good ‘condition with a 
disk. I have a set time for seeding. 
I am governed by the weather.—[P.K. 


kind- 
ways be 


is the pear tree's 
est relative. She should al 
on hand when pruning out blighted 
branches. Let her wipe the knife af- 
ter every cut. Corrosive sublimate is 
her best alias. 


Anty Septic 
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1 FARDT—_ 4, 
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Sow Oats Early 


4. M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, O 


missed but one or 
more years, of 
have prepared 
many ways 
followed 


two 


I have sea- 
sons, in the 
sowing some 
the seed bed in about as 
as is known,-and have 
various preceding rops with the 
oat crop. The last crop grown was 
an experiment and a successful 
The field was intended 
meadow but in the preceding season 
the grasshoppers made the ground 
absolutely barren of vegetation. .To 
keep up my three-year rotation of 
clover, corn and wheat there had to 
be a temporary stitute crop, so a 
part was sown to oats, I disked and 
cross-disked the ground, sowed the 
eats broadcast and harrowed in. In- 
dications were for a dry spell of 
weather so I rolled the ground ex- 
cepting two rounds, At*harvest time 
I could no difference, owing, no 
doubt, to the favorable season. The 
yield largest I ever 
had. 

Corn stubble or 
disked, with the oats 
drilled in has given as 
results as when the 
plowed. There is also a 
much valuable time. I call to mind 
one fall that I sowed to wheat on 
fallowed ground. The wheat failed 
to make a stand. Very early the 


last 25-o1 
oats. I 


one, 


to be a clover 


sub 


see 


an acre was the 
barren ground 
harrowed or 
satisfactory 
ground is 
saving of 





application; such fertilization will cost 
in the ne ighborhood of 25 cents a 
tree; and where records have been 
kept the -fertilized trees yielded $8.14 
worth of apples each, while unferti- 
lized trees under exactly the same 
conditions only yielded $2.67 worth 
apples, leaving a balance of $5.47 

the fertilized tree at a cost of 
cents, 

J. B. Halsey 
scription of his 
up a rundown 
Meigs county. 
took charge of 


gave a splendid de- 
methods in bringing 
farm at Chester in 
Twenty years ago “e 
the farm where Ih 
now resides. At that time poverty 
grass was the main crop, corn mace 
20 to 25 bushels an acre for the fir. 

few years. The past season his crop 
averaged a little over 60 bushels an 
acre, These changes have been 
brought about by keeping live stock 
and carefully saving and applying the 
manure, with phosphorus added to 
make it a balanced plant food, lime 
and tile drainage. Two years ago a 
large silo was erected, that he might 
be enabled to keep more live stock. 
Last winter he fed a bunch of Angi 

steers that were coming two yeais 
old. 





Too Early Use Injures Pasture 
R. E. DIMICK, WISCONSIN 
A tendency somtimes prevails 
among farmérs to prematurely rush 
stock to pasture, Such a course is un- 
wise, as there is likely to be a loss, 
both on the stock and on the pas- 
tures. The natural tendency of 











Object Lesson Showing 


Not a Is need lime, but many 
icture is due to lime, since the soil i 
fertilization was alike for both. Lim 


other. Liming sour soils does pay. 


ll so 


following spring I sowed it to oats 
vithout any working of the soil; in 
fact the ground was frozen and was 
overed with several inches of snow. 
‘lover and timothy were sown at 
about the same time. I obtained a 
ood crop of oats besides an excellent 
tand of grass. 

In my section grass seed sown with 
leaves a good stand about one 
ear in three, the last season being 
one of the lucky seasons. Early sow- 
ing is very important. 


oats 


Ohio Institute Echoes 


THOMAS, CIIA COUNTY, O 





MPAIGN 


institutes are ing better at- 
tended and more interest shown than 
I have ever seen in my 15 years of 
eervice in the worl At Vilgus in 
Lawrence county, a little village 18 
miles from the at the evening 
session there were at least 150 that 
could not crowd into the church, Thi 
county is noted for apples, having 
produced the past season 100,000 bar- 
rem. U.i27 Cex, Rome Beauty 
king of the county, was present and 
rave a splendid talk upon the subject 
of Apple culture. He said: It is also 
very essential that the apple orchard 
be properly fertilized. An application 
of five pounds of nitrate of soda, five 
pounds of acid phosphate, and 2% 
pounds of muriate of potash was 
recommended for an average siz 4 
tree. Simply scatter it broadcast un- 
der the tree as far out as the Himbs 
extend, just after the blossoms have 
fallen 

After the first rain comes this will 
be washed down into the soil and 
usually better results may be expected 
the year following than the year of 


The 


railroad, 





How Lime Helps Clover 

do. The heavy growth of clover in this 
s the same in both cylinders and the 
e was added to one, but not to the 
is to go after the first 
The result 


mals in spring 
green bite with great greed. 
is serious injury to the pastures if 
stock is allowed on them before the 
ground gets settled and a good growth 
has started, and this without recipro- 
cal benefit to the stock, 

The old grass which wintered under 
the snow has little nutriment, and the 
first young blades of spring have less, 
so that though the stock may fill up 
on it they will still suffer from hunger 
unless provided with other feed. In 
their greed to get at a bunch of grass, 
roots and all are pulled out, and the 
constant tramping over the soft 
ground in search of a bite kills what 
is left. This is more true of clovers 
and tame grasses than of wild grasses, 
such as blue grass and the native pas- 
ture grasses, but in any case there is 
much to be lost and little to be gained 
in premature grazing. 

Pays to Protect Pastures 

Even with the best of care many 
farmers will find their usual pasture 
area insufficient for maintaining their 
stock in a thrifty condition. It is wise 
in this case to provide for temporary 
pasturé early in the season and 
feed soiling crops .later. A good 
temporary pasture may be pro- 
vided at little expense by sowing 
oats or spring rye thickly. For 
this purpose I sow four bushels 
of oats or two bushels of rye per acre 
“2s soon as I can get on the ground. 
This may be pastured down when 5 or 
6 inches high, and then left to grow 
up and be cut for hay, or it may be 
pastured off again. It will not, how- 
ever, recover under constant pasturing 
like grass. 

Corn planted in drills is perhaps 
one of the best soiling crops and gives 
the greatest amount of feed, but peas 
and oats come on earlier, and a patch 
of each would provide both early and, 
late feed of the finest quality. 


ani~ 





BETTERMENT 


More profit per acre 
HOW 


Manufacturers have found that their 
costs per unit of production whether it be a 
pair of shoes, a machine or a yard of cloth, 
are reduced by increasfng the output of the 


factory. 
farm. 


The same principle applies on the 
Increasing the yield per acre reduces 


the cost per bushel, thus making more profit. 
Increased production chiefly depends on 
increased available fertility which is obtained 
by the use of high grade fertilizers, 


BOWKER’S 


spring fertilizer. 


BOW AES 


¥. 1216 Sed Not, Beak Bile Clasteetd, 


'& Lyman Street, Buffalo, 
a Trinity Pi. 5 Yat i N. 


Bowker’s Fertilizers are 
high grade and available, 
They are active, sure, and 
well backed by forty years of 
experience, the best of mater- 
ials and facilities and prompt 
service. A suitable fertilizer 
for every crop and adapted to 
every pocketbook, 


We want Agents in unoc- 
cupied territory. Write today 
for prices and terms; this may 
mean a good business for you 
if you act at once, 


Write anyway for our 
illustrated catalogue and 
calendar before you buy yous 


We want you to khow what we can do, 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


Original and largest manufacturers of special fertilizers, 








CLOVER 


Getch 


of Clover 


—_— 
Thousands of farmers have not been able to get a clover 
“‘eatch’’ in the last few years. They have oo ye why. Our 

book telis you. itis fallot 6 Cash Men tofurnation. 

Tells you how to putin the necessary Gacmeeia that your sor! 

lacks on accountof continous! cropping and wed ate oo ane in- 

oculated. This process provides the necessary & that 
waend fs for it. 





draw the nitrogen from asi thet you lack. 
Bend 10c er 
Why not start a soll enriching campaign on your farm ? 





GALLOWAY-BROS.-BOWMAN COMPANY, 


Our New Wonderful Book Entitled 
**Clover and How to Grow It” 





| vases, 


Clover wonderfully enriches the soil, We can help you to Ls 
& fine stand of clover—tel] you how te meet your particelar eo 
conditions, No cost or obligation on zor part, We spend 
fortanes to tell farmers about “Ni * inoealation, , 4 
book “Clover and How to Grow It"’ is poral to yoo though the 
information it oe pine is worth hundreds of Apel 
ers. Get the hg @ Cash Money @ crops. Make your oat 
corn jand yield donble crops. % .,. fer this new 

beek mew. Enclose W cen cover postage end 


Box 637 H, Waterloo, iowa. 





SEEDS 


and give youa epepemtoes SQUARE DEAL. 
buying your seeds in country or city. FO 


at ONE-HALF 


City Seedsmen Prices! 


you our catalog of seeds—it’s different. 


us send 
kK tsie you facts, and why we can save 
Just $ drop 2 posted today and see the difterence ta 


s CO., Box 30, Cortiand, N.Y. 





STRAWBERRIES 


Garden Guide.” 
copy. Sent FREE. 


Tells how to plant, what to plant, when to plant. 
AKTHUR J. COLLINS, 


My pay, plants are carefully selected. Straw- 
berries kberries, raspberries, small fruits, 
and shrubs—all guaranteed strong and true te 
name. Send for m my free book, rehard and 
very grower should have a | 


Box 0, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 





cluding pearly every variety of Known worth, 
tains much valuabie information and advice to the 


Vick’s “= 





= Guide 


ms FOR 1913 1S pape oe 


Larger and better than ever. 
Sevéral splendid new varieties. For 
64 years the leading authority on 
Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs. You need it be- 
fore you decide what kinds to plant. 
Send for your copy today. Itis free, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
22 Stone Street The Flower City 








Rica [10] 


SPRAYERS 


Pot large or smal" orchards, market 
» potate farms, grain, cottoa, 
cco, home and garden work, 
poultry plants, whitewashing, 
ene. NE eater Painting, 
Bucket, Knapsack 
pow yo, ‘Sprayers b 
ré ee — 5>. wn 


pumps, a0 
ay a corrosion, 


complety Unit sprayers. so 
° 
Iprayers al 





you can build big- 
ger when necessary 
Ask your dealer to.show 


them ard write for aew 


sklet, “Spraymg Vines, 
so 








sand Bushes.”” Weal 
2 potate machines, 
garden tools, etc, 


Bateman M’f’g Co. 








There will NEVER be enough 
‘ber one apples—AL. WAYS too mahy.. 
cider apples. Don't waste your time 
and your trees growing inferior graces, 
Use “Scalecide” the one sure spray for 
, Sar Jose scaic,“and produce number % 
‘one frait. “‘Scalecide” {5 100% efficient 
ees scale and has marked fungi- 
i d- 


: f z 
fee 
4he orchard. Write todayto Dept, 
© for new booklet—“Pratt’s Hand. 
book for Fruit Growers"’ and *Scale- 
Fa p. PRAT - 00 Both free. 
ANY 
rch Street Bow ork 





- | Guaranteed Fruit Trees 


Guaranteed true to name—well rooted and 
hardy—tree from ees wae tel if tree 
sinter rices, E TAKE ALL RISK IN‘ 
HPPING, uae guarantee arrivalin good 
issatistied customer last 
/ year, ie relgut paid on orders of $7.50 and 
er. All Mp none fresh dug from the 
Sol Rapid grow 
WRITE 1wpAyY vol handsome, illus- 
trated catalog. Pullot expert advice. 


WM. P. —~ y & SON, 
Box 





EES- Low Prices 

Re Freight PAID 
wureery ae Feed 

agents’ prices! AL 

This ca’ Cpees H 

Deoa't ay your plants ari yea" ‘ve it, 


CH LAND NURSERIES, £6, Eneter § ¥ 
y JEL re tt 





money and trees oy pran- 
trees better 


time, 
ma (m0 ch bingy sea wel. ir 7 - ont 
quickly and your er 
our order to 








U vacir crows s\w Co. 5 Male St. Seotteri"'e, N. | 


FRUIT TREES 
tee trom RR ng ce 


Roses, Shrubs, Plants 

Gar method of sata, pons. and d packing Fresh Dug Trees 

of our own ovens ming eanbies to Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Sidon Pres Ca talog. 


OUR PRICES WILL ASTONISH YOU 
L’Amoreaux Nursery Co. Schoharie, N. Y. 











Use the sprayer that does the m 
work most thoroughly at the lowest cost. 
Brown’s Auto Spray 
No. 1 fitted with Auto Pop N 
powerful and efficient hand outfit. Ca 
geity a pollens. For large sprayer: 

wn's pen 2 Atomic Spray. rite 
for |ow prices and Free Spraying Guide. 
The £.C. Brown Co., 





you want a cheap, simple, abso- 
NO MORE lucy sure way to keep Fvery 
RABBITS & t and Every Borer out of 
~ gt ,» paint your trees 

with “SoLRocrDE” th the new concentrated sulphur 
to prepare. Cheaply and easily 

One application will last for six months, 


Paine “Sutrocipe” will solve the 


aettee Write. jk 
pa naps tite Topay for booke NO MORE 


08 pase | me, 
oem Reh its and torers.” Addres: 
ger een St. N.Y City, 

















COMBATTING ORCHARD PESTS 


| LIME-SULPHUR 


COMPARISIONS 


Symposium of Orchardist’s Experiences to Place Subject Fairly Before 
Growers—Large Uses Say Commercial Goods Best and Cheap- 
est—Difference in Cost More Than Met in Reliability— 


‘king of-ithe dirt) 
that fruit growers rely upon to 
produce clean fruit. It is both disagree- 
ible to ADDL, and also to make, and ré- 
quires special equipment and. knowledge 
vhich most farmers do not have. Sone 
if the experinient stations and tlie agri- 
cultural phpers have been ‘advocating 
the promiscuous, liome . manufacture of 
the solution, rather than eommercial 
brands because. they claim money -may 
thus be saved. It is, however, ,exceed- 
ingly douwbtful: if: a fruit grower >wit 

*~hard can afford.to pur- 


only ax small -or 
“hase the lipment jand-spend 
the necessary. time-t6 make such smaill 
quent ties as woetld .be required for his 
trees, In order ‘te set the matter ce} wary 
before our oem rs America? 
ed opinions 


[Lime-sulphur is 
messes 


essential ert 


_commer- 
i to sa 
fellow .—E sditorel 
mS bur mr 
ence. tried to 
snet a 
net Want to :«make.: it. again, 
if< I atn to 
it, I would 
turer who is on 
and who is 
uct, and 
article, rather 
men make it. 
in running an 
ilw ivs 


lime-sulphur 

maké /it. and it was 
dirty piece of that I do 
Also, 
make 
anufac- 
job all the time 
for the prod- 
turns out a stAandurd 
than h one of -my 
Anoth hin; that 


business I think it is 


work 
trust someone to 
rather 
the 
responsible 


trust ¢ rY 


who 


ave 


Wise t get 1 piec of 
work done by ) alified 
do it. The m employ are not 
ined at m and 
doing lv on ‘asions, 
[I generally have them 
on other, work. tefore wi in 
Srstem: Wwe ne¢ 
manufacturer gi 
article, If it did 
we pay.the diffe 
surance; * but I 
cost. any more, if th 
time and the br 
make it are figured -at 
value.—[Samuel Fraser, 
County, N Y. 


phur 
a 
vould be 


Resides, bus 


rence 
doubt 
ins employ 

proper 


ingston 


Tlomemadé Solution Hard to Make 
We have passed throt 
processes of spraying for 

truction of Jose 
used oil; kerosene and ter, 
tic soda; whale oil soap and lime- 
sulphur, both the home boiled. and 
concentrated, For us¢ luring the 
dormant season each 1! een aban- 
doned except the lime-sulphur solu- 
We ha 


a solution 


San 


used the 
find the bo 
On the 


concen- 
ghten 
other 


ssful in 


but 
preparation expensive. 
rand we have not been suece 
the preparation of the homemade 
concentrate, but betiey that this 
failure has been due t use of 
lime without a percentage 
of calcium.— J. Rittenhouse, 
Banks County, Pa. 

Discarded 

The concentrated 
we make at home 
barrel and about 
can get is’ 25 


Homemade Mixture 


lime-sulphur that 
costs about 8&4 a 
the best 

degrees. a® against 32 
to 33 degrees from the manufactured 
spray. mixture that costs us about 
$4.50 a barrel delivered—dednciing 
for barrels which we return, We use 
100 to 150 barrels a year. Taking 
into consideration the labor of super- 
vision, for we eannot trust this im- 
portant work to laborers—we do not 
see that anything is gained by mak- 
ing our solution. We use only 
lime-sulphur San Jose scale 1 
to &, first spraying for 
moth, using 1%%4 
and two pounds 
gallons water, 
bordeaux 


test we 


own 
for 
the 
codling 
lime-sulphur 


also ‘for 
scab and 
gallons 
arsenate of lead to ™) 
For later spraying 
and arsenate of lead, Being very 
close to the factory our freight rate 
is low. No' doubt if we had to pay 
a high freightage, making the solu- 
tion cost us in of $4.50 for 50 
gallons, we would continue to make 
the solution § ourselves, We have 
used some oil mixtures, but don’t ex- 
pect to use any more of them.—[E 
P. Cohill; Washington County, Md. 
Advantage Both Ways 
My experience has 

with Iime-sulphur as a 
the San Jose scale, for 
pose it is effeetive. and 
it is.all right for the 
of apples after the blossoms fail. 
With labor sc: and high priced 
and not.klways very carefili nor-eff- 
cient, the ardinary farmer ‘is hardly 
in a position. to. make, the. ..lime- 
sulphur sptution as cheaply, or of the 
same A, wd an should 


produces ecz 
can have Patt all a eiabe 


we 


Wee 
us€ 


excess 


been chiefly 
remedy fer 
which pur- 
dati$factory. 
first ‘spraying 


irce 





for making a uniform product on a 
large scale. The manufacturer is 
also in a position to take advantage 
prices that always go- with 
when. bought in wholesale 
The price. charged to the 
for concentrated lime- 
I believe, high. There 
marked reduction in price last 
my opinion is that there 
Should be a still further reduction. 
I sup} the materials that go into 
a barrel of concentrated lime-sulphur 
wash’ do not cost the manufacturer 
more. than $1. If we allow $1 for 
the ‘barrel itself and add the cost of 
manufacturing the wash and the 
trouble of shipping, the material 
should not cost the farmer more than 
$4.a barrel in carlots, If this price 
prevailed it would certainly not pay 
the average farmer to manufacture 
this material himself. If prices are 
not te be made lower, however, 
farmers might unite in the winter 
when they are not very busy to make 
the concentrated solution and have 
it ready for their trees at the proper 
Newton, Sussex Coun- 


of. the 

material 
quant 
farmer 
suiph 


Tties, 
ur ee too 
was. i 
year, 


pnt 


pose 


tin ty Bs 


. ' 
ty, Del. 


on Homemade 

I consider lime-sulphur the 
spray I have ever used as a fungi- 
cide. In addition, at its heavier 
strengths, it will kill Sam Jose scale 

others of that class of insects. 
onsider it more of a cleanser 
limbs and bodies of the trees 
bor aux. I made most of the 
lime-sulphur solution during 
1910 in my orchards and had very 
satisfactory results. But in 1911 and 
1912 I bought in car lots all I used. 
Of course, I paid moré it than I 

ould make it for. Boiling it is a 
dirty job and unless instructions are 
followed very carefully, the mixture 
will in strength. Again the dif- 

in st, between the commer- 
and the homemade _ solution 
ill expenses carefully fig- 
ured, is not as much as is generally 
considered. I believe it will not pay 
the small average grower to make 
his own solution but, of course, the 
large growers can save some moncy 
if they want to equip a good rig with 
which they can make an even 
strength solution. At the season 
when this work is done, I much pre- 
fer to spend the time of myself and 
my men doing those things that are 
so important to get satisfactory re- 
sults. later.—[B. J. Case, Wayne 
County, N Y. 

We are using the concentrated or 
commerci lime-sulphur mixture 
exclusiy ely as a spray for scale. I 
ean ha say as a winter spray, 
for we not begin until the buds 
commence to swell some. Then we 
rush job as hard as we can. Giv- 
season has practically eliminated 
the San Jose scale from our or- 
chards, though many of our trees are 
very large. We keep our own bar- 
rels and buy in large quantities direct 
from the tank cars and much prefer 
this method to making our own as 
we are thereby assured of a_ uni- 
form preduct. We can see very lit- 
tle economy in making the materia? 
at home, except by large orchardists 
who be able to fit up to make 
the material economically, and with 
a fair degree of uniformity. We have 
discarded both bordeaux and lime- 
sulphur for our later spraying; in 
favor of commercial fungicide with 
arsenate of lead as an insecticide and 
we feel that we are able to see a 
marked improvement fn the appear- 
ance of the fruit, besides having 
much loss from insect blemishes. 
{™. C. Bancroft, Kent County, Del. 
Favors Professional Spray Onerators 

ft have a fruit grower friend who 
a few years back started making his 
own lime-sulphur spray, under the 
conviction that the commercial goods 
were yielding too large a profit to 
the manufacturers. In defense of 
his own best interests, however, he 
later turned to the use of the com- 
mercial goods. These greatly lessen 
the burden of the fruit grower’s war 
with scale, scab and fungeid enemies. 
Can not lime-sulphur spray be pre- 
pared on the farm? Certainly it can. 
Cheese cah be made on the farm, 
50°can nails, for that matter., The 
appliances for..making lime-sulphur, 
however, are. net.at..hand., on. the: 
farm, when a feliably and uniformly 


Slight Saving Spray 


best 


of the 


used 


tor 


are 
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would 


loos 
iess 


American Agriculturist 


Make Spraying 
~Easy and Sure 


Herrmann’s Arsite is the 
handiest, absolutely certain 
insecticide you can buy. You 
have simply to put a pint in 
each £00 gallons of Bordeaux 
Mixture or freshly slaked lime 
solution. 

Arsite can not burn the most 
delicate leaf, as it contains 
no free arsenic. 


)D) Si 


is the strongestand at thesame 
time safest insecticide made, 

It sticks so well to foliage 
that rain will not readily 
wash it off. 


Arsite keeps indefinitely under all 
conditions. It’s good until used. 
Arsite mixes at once with your 
Bordeaux and will stay in sus- 
pension—will not settle and clog 

the pump. 

If you do not spray with Ber- 
deaux or freshly slaked lime, 
use Herrmann’s Calite; another 
form of Arsite, ready to mix with 
water. 

Send for Full Information 


about these wonderful, modern 
insecticides. You nced 
to know about them. 
Arsite is sold in 35- 
half-pint cans and in 
65c pints; Calite, in 30c 
pints and 50c quarts. 
We can supply you if 
your dealer cap not. 


The Herrmann 
Laboratories 
For Insecticides 
and Fungicides 

Morris Herrmann & Co. 
22 Fifth Avenge 
Buildiog 
New York 


Sele Manufactur 
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aed og 
vineyard, RD track. ote ete. 
tion, easy to operate. oon val plunger, cylinder, 
r, etc. Light, strong and durable. 
Horse Power Sprayer— works automatically in 
h: 














Y= Make 
Sprayers 
For Everybody 


SPRAY 


Bucket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
Power Orchard oe 


There's a field sprayer for ev 
souaced by all experts the world’s oy 


THIS EMPIRE KING 























Jatuary 28, 1918 








effective article is desired, Without 
such an article, ulmost as wel not 
spray. In muny communities there 
are a@ great many men who make a 
business of spraying, and wherever 
such opportunity presents itself, it 
will prove more satisfactory in every 
way, to farmers who have small or- 


chards, to have the spraying done by 
operators more skilled than himself, 
While this plan may possibly neces- 
sitate a little gr r outlay of cash 
in the beginning, fter results are 


more than likely fully to compen- 
sate, An agreement should be made 
on business principles with the per- 
son performing the work to do it 
thoroughly. A party properly 
equipped with machinery and- mate- 
rial for such work, is by nao means 
the least useful possession of any 
rural community where fruit is 
grown. Bordeaux is still valued and 
used for certain purposes by some 
growers, but the quantity used is an- 
nually growing smaller.—[J. W. 
Kerr, Caroline County, Md. 

On the other hand, J. H. Hale, a 
large commercial orchardist in 
Georgia and Connecticut, writes: 
“Any large consumer can make the 
lime-sulphur mixture for $4 a barrel 
or less. I make it in all our or- 
chards.” But what. Mr Hale can do 
on his large scale might not be prac- 
ticable for a smaller orchardist or 
for the ordinary farmer. 


The Slow Potato Market 





A wide range in prices is recorded 
in the reports of correSpondents tell 
ing of local quotations on potatoes, 
Prices range anywhere from 25 to 
50 cents per bushel and better. This 
is due largely to local conditions and 
whether potatoes ire shipped in 
from foreign districts or whether the 
supply is large! local and happens 
to be small or large. In the big city 
markets not much change in the sit- 
uation has been recorded in the past 


fortnight, ae the trend of the re- 
ports of correspondents from country 
points is about the same as pub- 
lished in American <Agriculturist of 
last week. 


Reports Direct from Growers 


Do not thin half of 1912 crop of 
potatoes has gone to aoe i none 
being shippe d. Yield was good, but 
one-third of the crop rotted, in some 

ases one-half or more.—[C. E. §&., 


King Ferry, N Y. 

Avout 50° of potatoes have left 
growers’ hands. Not much demand 
-and prices ar ruling low, 50c be- 
ing the highest offered and not much 
demand at that. Not much rot re- 
ported in this section.—[H. W., Bel- 
mont, N Y. 

Market movement is not very rap- 
id, Lut 65° of the crop is sold. The 
remvinder is stored for better prices. 
The present quotations are 60 @65e p 
bu. tot wae pretty general and still 
continues. About 10% are infected. 
{Ss. T., Nuremberg, Pa. 
~ — harvested ahout 200 bus of pota- 
toes to the am and about 10% were 
rotten. Received 50c p bu.—[F. 8, 
Weston, Pa. 

Not as many potatoes in produc- 
ers’ hands as a year ago. Fully 30% 
of the crop has been marketed. I 
have sold 1750 bbls of my crop of 
2250. What I have on hand will be 
loaded Mar 1. Movement at present 
is slow, 20 cars from Houlton last 
week. Price was 0c @ $1.25 p bbl.— 
[F.. A. B., Houlton, Me. 

Should think one-fourth of the 





potato crop has been sold. A little 
dry rot is noticed, but as a whole 
potatoes are eeping well—[L. R. 


Mars. Hill, Me. 

I think 75% of the 1912 crop is 
still in farmers’ hands. Prices range 
from 40@50c p bu.—{F. H. C., Clin- 
ton, Me. 

More than one-third of potato crop 


marketed, Almost no improvement 
in prices. Crop of inferior quality, 
but no rot. Best potatoes about Bic 
p bu.—[C. F. M., Greeley, Col. 

About 75‘ of the potato crop is 


marketed. Demand not strong, but 
firmer the “ month at 30c p bu. 
No rot.—I[F. E, 8., _Carbondale, Cal. 

In Monroe yh 75% of the potato 
erop is marketed be fore Dec. Price 
was 35@40c p bu. No rotten pota- 
toes this year. Prices not much 
higher now.—[J. M., Ida, Mich. 

Demand for potatoes is good at 60 
ot65c p bu. Very little rot. About 
70% of the crop is sold.—[W. H. W., 
Emaus, Pa. 

A good m y potatoes were moved 
during Nov al Dec, About one- 
half the crop has left farmers’ hands. 
Demand is not good, and price close 
to 40c p 100-Ib sack.—[S. A. D., Ault, 
Col. 

Fully 75% of *the potato crop was 
sold at digging time’ at 3%5c« p bu. 
Some have been marketed later at 
4°c. From 1%. to 15% of the crop is 
still to be sold.—[{L. D. D., Charlotte, 
. Mich. 

No potatoes . moving. About. 2-3 


of the crop has been shipped. Prices 
are unchanged from those obtained in 
Nov and Dec. No rot in this valley. 
[F. G., Moorhead, Minn. 

From the Red River valley about 
% of the potato crop has. been 
shipped, mostly Early Ohio. De- 
mand is very good for seed stock. 
Prices are from 40@45c for Feb or 
March delivery.—[H. S. Sabin, Min- 
nesota. 

Only about 25c-p bu is paid for 
potatoes. W.» had a bumper crop, 
and only al few carloads will be 
shipped.—[D. B. A., Waseca, Minn. 

I think about one-third of the po- 
tatoes have been shipped from this 
locality. The price is 40c p 100 Ibs. 
We have no rot in our stock. The 
Idahos the dealers have stored here, 
1 understand, are rotting badly.—{H, 
N. B., Lucerne, Col, 

Prices at Distributing Points 

At New York, old potatoes are in 
free supply and selling slowly. The 
market is generally weak, with state 
in bulk #elling at $1.99@2 p 180 Ibs, 
western 1.50@2, Me 2@2.15, Fla new 
2@5 p bbl, Bermuda 4@6, sweet 2@38. 

At Chicago, trade in the potato 
market has not improved any, the 
situation continuing largely one of 
receipts, limited supplies meaning an 
advance of a few cents on a bushel, 
only to recede as the supply becomes 
larger. This situation has heen al- 
most constant since early fall, and 
quotations have not varied over a few 
cents p bu. The bulk of arrivals at 
Chicago are selling at 42@48e p t 
with a few Minn Russet, in sks, 454 
We. New potatoes from Bermuda 
are quoted at $6.25@7 p bbl. 

At . Boston, a somewhat steadier 
feeling is noted as a result of an im- 
proved demand, but prices hold just 
about where they were a week ago. 
At the vards, Maine Green Mountain 
sell at $1.38001.35 p 2-bu bag, or 63 
a@tse p bu in bulk. Last week saw 
the first movement of seed potatoes to 
the South from this market, the 
steamer Santiago taking 20,000 bags, 
or 50,000 bus to Galveston. Shipments 
of potatoes over the B & A railroad 
in Dec as compiled by G. F. Snow, 
traffic agent, were 1,337,760 bus, com- 
pared with 1,508,166 ‘in Nov, and 
1,099,831 in Dee, 11; shipments from 
the opening wf the season to Dec 31 
were 5,364,967, against 7,294,585 in the 
same period in 1911, 





Large Onion Crop Moves Slowly 

More reports arriving in the onion 
growing sections in the states of New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Massachusetts only confirm the state- 
ments of growers as publishe dad in 
American Agriculturist of last week. 
The onion crop continues to move 
Slowly and at very low prices. It 
Was pointed out in our crop reports 
last fall at harvesting time that the 
onion yield was extremely large and 
on an augumented acreage. Prices 
ruled low throughout the fall and a 
large amount of rather inferior on- 
ions have been forced upon the mar- 
ket. Much of the stock now held in 
storage is of good quality. The on- 
jon storage deal this season is as 
unsatisfactory as were the prices paid 
for the crop last autumn, 

About 400 acres of onions are held 
in this county, which is nearly double 
the amount of a year ago. The mar- 
ket is easy, and shippers are asking 
S5e to $1 p 100 Ibs. Acreage will 
probably be reduced next year.—[F. 
E. S., Collins, Ind. 


As Growers See Situation 

No price is offered for onions, and 
IT suppose thers are about 50,000 bus 
stored in this county.—[A. D., Rens- 
selaer, Ind, 

Quite a lot of Onions are still in 
srowers’ hands. <A carload from stor- 
age recently sold at 33c p bu. Those 
not properly stored are selling 
soaeae 20c.— 7G. N. G., Wolf Lake, 
nd. 

With regular winter weather it 
would seem tilat the onion demand 
would improve. We have at least 
about 20000 bus in storage.—[C. A. 
T., Creston, O. 

At present there seems to be a 
great quantity stored away. The 
price is low ard the outlook bad. I 
cannot see prospects for higher prices 
for some time to come, if ever. The 
prices are about 50@60c f o b and 
the demand ts slow. Onion growers 
are in bad shepe. No money to start 
another year’s crop.—[{J. R., New 
Hampton, N Y. 


In the Large Markets 
At New York, receipts of onions are 
on the decrease, and the general trend 
of the market is possibly firmer. Red 
and yellow onions sell at 25 @Tic Pp 
sack, white 25@00c p cra, or 25@7T5e 
p sack, 


At Boston, receipts are lighter than 
they have been and more sales are 
making at $1 p 100-1b bag for Ct valley 
offerings than formerly, but that 
seems the extent of the improvement 
resulting from the small arrivals. Or- 
dinary lots still go slowly at 75 @S8ic, 
and with the general range un- 
changed, it is merely in the average 
that prices are better, 


SPECIAL AND STAPLE CROPS 


ae are sure of saved time, lighter work, and bigger crops 
en you use implements ‘marked 


Planet Jr 


yaa two million soil-tillers all over the world are using them. Fully 





| No. 25 | Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double Wheel Hoe, Cub 
a Plow, has automatic feed-stopper, seed index, and complete cultivating 
bh Indestructible steel frame, 

Planet Jr Single Wheel Hoe, Cu'tivator, Rake, and Plow is Kem, 


handy, and adapted to almost every garden use. Has leaf guard for close work, and 


Py ierit: 








e illustrated catalogue 
On fectoos 55 —_ for all Kinds of horse and band 
cultivation, postal for it today 


2, S L Allen & Co pare 




































BRANDS 


Feed the farms, the 
farms feed the 


“CONSERVATION “OF ‘SOIL FERTILITY” 
by E. B. Dunbar, B. Sc. 
It destribes in a clear and practical way, PLANT FOOD, its sources, preparation, conservation and 


uses. For Market Gardeners, Dairymen, Orchardists, Special and Ge neral Farming, it is useful and 
instructive. Every one —— in agriculture should haveacopy. Afailed free upon applecaton. 


BUFFALO FERTILIZER WORKS, _Buflalo, N. Y. 




















160.00 


reen has no solicitors or agents. 
‘eae: You get the middleman’s proiits. 


Green’s 1913 Catalog FREE 
illustrates and describes best varieties of trees, vines and plants, 
A book every farmer should have. 
ve you one of our interesting boo! lets, “*Hiow I Made the Old 
ears with Fruits and Flowers."’ Sjate which you want. 


89 Wall St.,- Rochester, N. Y. 


— ested adv ic es and tells how to plant and grow. 


Farm Pay,”’ or * “Th nirty 
“ GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 





PN od od ee 
AT % PRICE 


trees are easy to grow, thrive almost anywhere and yield big profits, 
have 160,000 fine specimens to sell at h = agent's prices! Peach, pear, 
um, quince and cherry trees. G ers. t 
yoere scientific 1 a= SR eee + ree from scale. Northern grown. 


GREEN’S “TREES rit’s%te 


You order direct through the catalog and buy at 


est grown—result o 





That's why we can sell at such 














ARK 


All Advice Free to You. 


how to prune your trees, give you 
how to opray the Stark way 


big mon 
fruit tree we hiterature end statistics. Write teday. 
aU ORCHARDS CO., BR. R. 
Stark Bro’s SOUMON 5 oC nntred Soninabls Rscahat Peart 


| ={-3-) a el a Oh Ut 
‘Lolo mum €-1-1e> 


our generati f fruit tree growing experi- 
boiled down, is eof for you absolutely ves @ cnarge. 


ence, 
Don't experiment with fruit = of unknown yy 
quality, Stark Trees always pay bi e secret is in ‘ark Brothers’ per- 
fect method of growing, transpianting, oatbine ond shipping. 
in 


oo Years Ahead of Any 

don’t you take advantege ni our Special Service Depart- 

We send you free the best scien- 
tifie methods of prep-mng your soil for bi profits; show you 
best meth of Stark cultivation; 
e make your qreare a winner and 


+ comple 














Reliable See 


timothy, redtop. Blue grass, vetches and all other field seed. 


Write for samples and prices. N, WERTHEIMER & SONS 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. LIGONIER, IND. ) 








Direct from our farming, 
community to you. Choic- 
est, clovers, alsike alfalfa, 











How to Grow Fruit FREE 


for our book—more than a catalogye. Tells what to plant in your 
ow te plant, how to trim, spraying, well as ciyins you the choicest 
varieties of apples, peaches, cherries and other 'fruit—all ‘ Quality” stock, 

We sell direct enly. we will send this book 
e biggest book, but one you can depend 
Return mail brings it. 





Cost you about half 
absolutely free. Nott 
fail to weiee for a copy. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES, Allen L. Wood, 597 Culver Road, Rochester, H.Y od 
BUY your TREES direct from the Grower 


lowe ty tee bat no more. etemooempiees Geemetns Ragin, Peas, Cheeta, Plum, Peach and Quince 
Trees to of now at — 






















El koa Hs 


A Shed FATS me « ¢ #6 a +4 
to6ft..for ... 








Many other special bargains. Aleo Smal) Froits, Ornamentals, Shrubs, Roses, cto. All fresh dug. Hardy Weetera wee 
York grown. Guarantved true to name and free from Seale. 


L. W. HALL & CO., 520 Cuter 









Send for our free catalogue. 
Building, 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 











M°REYS TREES at Wholesale- 


rier Vy} pi growing SS ee opagating. J oT 
ene 0 3 
es of Apple, Peach, Cherry, ng 


pew and can ship promptiy. ; 
tee our trees true to name and free from Scale, ond will AM 
yp fl fasented é in paw | case where found otherwise. 


da price list of selected stock. 
State St, D 


ine Px’ MOREY NURSERIES. 36 








S°OBOOK over 2* | 





'WEEDLESS FIELD SEEDS © 


Are what b weigre trying harder than ever to 
ine | custome: Vree Samples will show 
; eet 

































‘FARMERS AND BANKING 


(s Great faplement 


Write Me Tonight 


A letter or postal brings the greatest money saving oppor- 
tunity ever offered. 1 will tell you how to get the famous Detroit- 


American Farm Implements at factory prices. 


Your own time 


to pay, W days free trial, without a cent of expense to 


The best you can buy at any price, now 
offered on the easiest terms in the world j Je. 
and at only a fraction of trust prices. 

For-all-time Guarantee protects you. 


att jonatelow 
prices and long, easy 
Payment terms, Big | 
eatalog full of in- 
teresting, money 
making tarm inform 
tion, yours for the 
asking. Write me now. 


Fred C. Andrews, Gen. Mer. 
Hastines Street. Detroit. Mich. 


1412 


Prices 


Smashed! 


Lower even than #bhoie 

Direct from fae. 

tortes to you, 

Don't delay 

getting my 

big special 
offer. 


American Harrow Co. 





are at all interested in 


Home-Mixed Fertilizers 


I would like to send you my book on 


the subject. 


It contains formulas and 


plenty of. information for farmers who 
want to get the most and the best for 


their money. 


The book will be 


sent free upon request. 
Dr. William S. Myers 


Director 


Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 


17 Madison Ave., New York 
No Branch Offices 








For Your Orchard Work 


this CuTaway 
Harrow is unequaled. 
head’’ when not at work in the orchard, for it closes 
up into a regular double action 
field harrow for general 
field work. 


ousLE Action Extension Heap 
And yet it is not a ‘‘dead 


is the original double action. Its superierity is 
acknowledg¢ed by imitation, It is equipped 
with detachable jointed tongve, CLARK forged- 
edge disks and Cirarx hardwood journals. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 851 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Makers of the original double action harrows 














Unesco SEEDS 


Help to make better gerdene. 
tast 


ey rews: 
planter'e efforts wit y vegetables and 
charming flowers. Work in the garden 
comes @ pleasure through results ob- 
tained with our selected strains. 


5 FINE VEGETABLES 10c 


Their qualities are 


. Ra . 
on, large packets of su- 
sorts, prepaid. 











Plant Stokes’ Seeds at My Expense 


I will send five 1o-cent packets of seeds, creciit 
slip for 25 cents on next order and 1913 catalog— 
all for 25 cents. Here is the list 
Lettuce—Big Boston. Greatest heading kind 
Radish—Scarlet Globe. Keady in 20 days 
Tomato—Bonny Best. Earliest; productive 
Asters—Stokes’ Standard. Many colors 
Pansies—Stokes’ Standard. Finest French 
Mail es cents at my risk and get seeds, crecit 
sli and catalog. Catalog alone, FREE. 











WALTER P. STOKES, Dept. 121, 219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


*FRUIT TREES 922" <Q 


lected trees of known 
p— day Be wholesale by 





Note 
tng but the best stock for sa'e. Prices right. 
Q Seo! Peaser, 151 Main St., Geneseo, ¥.¥. 





I~ 








and piants DE 
RECT from the Most Complete Nurs- 
ery Stock in America. NO 
AGENT 3 COMMISSION TOPAY 
Guaranteed true to species, packed 
eorelully and shipped pily. 
World-wide reputation. i RITE 
TO-DAY? 


Write for ©. Figorous, healthy fruit — 








sae 


| enormous size Tomatoes. T 


(at6OR¥s 


nes un 
<paAL | SEEOS 


You will win next fall by grow- 1 
ing these, sent postpsid for only Oc 
Edmand’s Beet, Crosby Sweet Corn, 
@ Mammoth Butter Letiues, Earliest 
parlet Radish, Spinach Swiss Chard, 
also Gregory's Famous Hubbard 


field and flower seeds. Gives } 
4 honest prices for ‘‘Honest 
Seeds.’” Write for it to-dar. 


4. J.8. GRECORY & SON 
A 237 Elm St. Maruichead, Mass. 


EEDS 





FRENCH RADISH Dwarf Giant Tomato 
Very carly, crisp and tender. Extra Eari: 


OR TESTING 


Dwarf Giant Tomato. Grows two ft. high produces 
y often weigh one or two 
poundseach: color crimson: a wonder 
Writes, also onr ne 1913 Seed Catalog included 
(4 colors)—all FREE. Write Today. 

Smith Bros. Seed Co., Box44, Auburn, N. Y. 





5° page 
tells how to make money with i 

§ Describes the famous ALLEN ¢rwe-to- 

name berry plants, small fruits, aspera- 

gus and shrubs. Contains valuabie in- 

tien on and cultural 


varieties 
Sent FREE on request 


Salisbury, Md. 


13 Market St., 


| on 
| compounded 


Farm Finance Notes 


The farmer who borrows $1000 at 
S%, the interest to be paid semiannu- 
ally, would pay off the loan in 30 
years and then own the farm free 
and elear. This allows 6% for inter> 
est, 0.773% for expenses, and the rest, 
1.22%, would be applied upon the 
principal annually—that is, would be 
what is called amortization, 

If the interest is only 
expense allowance % of 
of over % of 1% above, 
ment of $80 each year on a loan of 
$1000 woull pay it off in less than 
20 It is the amount applied 
principal, and the interest 
thereon, that runs up 
paying off the debt. 
Agriculturist hopes to see 

ot farm finance 
under federal and 

eventually the actual 
interest paid by the farmer on his 
long-time loan may not exceed 5%, 
and it may even get down to 4%. 
The rate at any time will depend up- 
on what the money market then is, 
the perfectioa attained by the land 
bank system, and the popularity of 
this security among investors. Speak- 
ing in general terms, our ultimate 
purpose is 2 method whereby the sum 
the farmer now pays in interest will 
Pthen suffice to cover interest expenses 
and payment of principal in the 
course of years. 

The house subcommittee, of which 
Carter Glass of Virginia is chairman, 
has begun its hearings prior to draft- 
ing a bill for the new fiscal system. 
It is proposed to have that measure 
ready when the new congress mects 
in March. Not only bankers and man- 
ufacturers have been invited to give 
their views, but a number of agricul- 
turists have been asked to present 
the farmer’s side. These include Mas- 
ter Oliver Wilson of the national 
grange, Pres Barrett of the farmers’ 
union, Master Creasy of Pennsylva- 
hia state grange, T. J. Brooks, profes- 
sor of rural cconomics at Mississippi 
agricultural college, and others. 

The one book which gives an 
quate view of the whole fiscal 
lem, with special reference to farm 
needs, is Co-operative Finance, by 
Herbert Myrick, published by Orange 
Judd company, New York city, and 
obtainable from any bookseller: 
abridged edition $1, complete $2.50. 

So imperfectly does the Credit 
Foncier serve the farmers of France 
that the chamber of deputies at 
Paris is considering a bill to make 
it easier for farmers to form 
operative banks for personal credit 
and land banks for mortgage credit. 
The state will furnish financial aid 
to these institutions. This proves 
again that we are right in saying 
that the Credit Foncier is not what 
American farmers want. 
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Farms 
The Kansas fund of $9,000,- 
000 is now invested in schoo! district 
municipal bonds that yield less than 
6% interest. J. H. Miller of the agri- 
cultural coll is right in saying that 
it should b loaned at 5% on long 
time to ambitious farmers who wish 
to buy farms of their own. “Such 
loans would encourage tenants 
to undertake to buy a 
own. Lend it only for 
for land, and 
man who al!- 
The security. 
the character 
both be of 
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’ a ful bearing plant. | 
We will send a trial package of each to any one who | 


competition must 


of our states. 


Question and Answer 
book deserves and will receive 
eonsideration by the American 
ile and will bear much fruit for good 
much money belonging to out-of- 
Y ! vaanks af New York 
Butt, Adair- 


} 


snerally hold?—-[Dr A. L 
lle. Ky 

Usually around $700,000,000 It 
was revealed before the Pujo com- 
mittee last month that right during 
the busy autumn season when 
money was so much needed to move 
the crops and by manufacturers, de- 
posits of country banks in New York 
inereased $100,000,000. It is also es- 





Ameriean Agriculturist 


timated that upward of $800,000,000 
are constantly in. use in and about 
the stock exchange. The fault is not 
so much that of the country banks 
as it is of the rational banking law. 
This is one of the things to be rem- 
edied by new and better methods. 
This paper has repeatedly told just 
what each person may do to promote 
fiscal reform, by let.ers and petitions 
to congress and to jour state legisla- 
ture, and by joining the Co-operative 
Finance League. 


Farm Finance Law Drafted 


An outline of what each state may 
ao to promote ¢0-operative popular 
finance, was given by this periodical 
in its January 11 issue, Supplementary 
thereto, Herbert Myrick has now 
drafted a comprehensive bill to’ be 
submitted to each state legislature. 

Its first part provides for 
tle co-operative banks for 
ings and loans—PERSONAL 
its, This is based largely upon 
the Massachusetts law of 1909, 
modified as suggested by the practical 
experience of the Myrick credit union, 
by the workings of similar institutes 
abroad, and by the needs and condi- 
tions of our different states, 

The second part provides for land 
banks, with land reserve certificates 
as a guarantee fund. Upon the se- 
curity of mortgages upon real estate, 
the land bank may issue land bonds, 
the sale of which will furnish the 
money to loan upon such mortgages. 
Principal and interest of these bonds 
are insured by the mortgages in the 
bank’s treasury, and are GUARAN- 
TEED by the bank's inviolate LAND 
RESERVE fund. Precautions are pro- 
vided that make for absolute safety 
te investors. in land reserve certificates 
and in land bonds, while enabling 
borrowers to get money at reasonable 
rates and easy terms of repayment 
over a series of years. 

With this definite bill before it, the 
appropriate committee of any slate 
legislature may adapt the measure to 
the legal and other-conditions prevail- 
ing in their state. Thus every state 
whose legislature is in session may en- 
act forthwith the laws under which 
the people may proceed at once to or- 
ganize little local co-operative banks 
for PERSONAL credits, also one or 
more land banks in each state for 
REALITY credits. Both types are not- 
for-profit institutions, but are to be 
conducted economically and in a 
strictly co-operative spirit in the in- 
terest of borrowers and lenders rather 
than for commercial profit. 

A copy of the Myrick bill, with 
other suggestions, will be sent free 
upon receipt of 2-cent stamp for post- 
age. Apply te Co-operative Finance 
League, care of American Agricultur- 
ist. It should be placed in the hands 
of every legislator, with request to en- 
act it in proper form. 
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Farm Personals 


H. Page is also *“‘mentioned” 
for secretary of agricuiture So it 
was doubly unfortunate for him to 
say, in his public address last Satur- 
day to the republican club of New 
York city, that “While there are 
many thousands of intelligent farm- 
ers, the mass of them are LEFT- 
OVERS ,from the bright youth who 
flocked to the cities a generation ago!”’ 
Mr Page intimated that of the 
farmers were poor in purse as well 
as in practice. Editor Myrick the 
Orange Judd tarm weeklies, who fol- 
lowed refuted such misrepresenta- 
tion of American farmers Dr 
Holmes reported that the department 
of agriculture inquiry showed that 
except in portions of the South there 
was capital for agricultural credits 
if it was mobilized. The Myrick 
method aims to accomplish such or- 
ganized co-operation between borrow- 
ers and lenders. Mr Page also slurred 
New England by saying she had “no 
profitable agriculture except a few 
truck farms near the cities!" 


Walter 


most 


of 





of Alabama, in his ad- 
governors’ conference at 
Richmond, Va, in December said: “A 
very clear, interesting and instructive 
discussion of this subject is found in 
the new book Co-operative Finance by 
Herbert Myrick,” from which he 
quotes treely Gov O'Neal is chair- 
man of the governors’ committee on 
co-operative finance, the other mem- 
bers of which are Harmon of Ohio, 
Plaiste’ of Maine, Carey of Wyoming, 
Foss Massachusetts, Mann of Vir- 
ginia, McGovern of Wisconsin and 
Johnson of California. O'Neal 
writes: “| have recommended ‘that 
thev each read Myrick’s Co-operative 
Finance, which in my judgment is the 
clearest exposition of the whole 
ject that I have had the pleasure 
reading.” 


Gov O'Neal 


dress to the 


Gov 
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Sub- 


of 


Talking with one of the most pa- 
triotic citizens of New York ci iast 
week—a banker worth millions and a 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“Por the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers: they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.”"—[{Advertisement. 








January 18, 1913 


student of economics—he reached for 
a book on his desk, opened it at Pages 
144 and 223 and said: “Those two 
eartoons tell the whole story of bank- 
ing.as it is and as it should be.” The 


title of the book was Co-operative 
Finance by Herbert. Myrick, One pic- 
ture shows how in the past panics 


swept the country unrestrained, where- 
as in the future panic will be smoth- 
ered ere it starts if the Myrick meth- 
,d is enacted by congress. What that 
practical and scientific authority said 
was a marvelous indorsement of the 
fiseal policy this periodical so ably ad- 
vocates, and that set forth so fully 
in the book referred to.—[R. 
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“Your 
inmance, 
white coal, in 
people all the 
than magnificent,” 
iffairs to American 
And perhaps the m 
agriculturist in America 
us: These three principles, in 
their present new form and gigantic 
possibilities for good or evil to farm- 
ers as well as to the whole public, 
form the econo trinity which to- 
ay and for years to come will be 
the most vital confronting 
ur people.” The construct- 
ive principles for adequate- 
ly with each of these great princi- 
ples, originated and advocated by 
Agriculturist and its brother week- 
' meet with the same popular 
support and backing by the farmers 
throughout the United States that is 
rallying to their support in the 


great 
practical 
the 


time, is 


ost 


mii 
subjects 


broadly 
dealing 


lies 


west. 


much. Some 
Some people 
people loaf 


Some peopl eat too 
people drink too much. 
work too much. Some 
too much. But all the people some- 
time or other get to chasing some 
sm or other, and most always before 
the mob gets through scmebody or 
something gets hurt. This time they 
after the farmer. A _ benevolent 
government is spending millions to 
tell him how he should conduct his 
business, A catalog house gives a 


are 


million and sends out a horde of 
more or less practical experts to tell 
him the same thing. An implement 
firm appropriates a million and puts 
P. G. Holden and expects to put some 
thousands of assistants under him 
to tell the farmer how to farm. The 
various states get after him with 
institutes. Many states have in- 
augurated better farming associa- 
tions, and are putting a doctor of 
farming into each county. The daily 
paper, and the county paper, and 
the magazine must needs print a lot 
of rot about uplifting the farmer. 
The bankers, and the grain men, and 
the schoolteachers, and practically 


everybody, is today busily engaged in 





sehowing the farmers how they think 
the farmer can better his condition 
and improve his methods. Very 
naturally all of these do not agree 
and if the thing keeps up we are 
going to have the farmer running 
around in circles, Your editorial, 
Hiome rule in agriculture, in this pa- 
per January 4 hit the nail on the 
head. we farmers are abun- 
dantly able to attend to our own af- 
fairs. We are not misled a little 
bit by the “uplifters,” for we know 
we have it all—indirectly if not di- 
rectly. We resent a good deal of 
this farming the farmer.—[H. E. 
For Lifelong Education 
HOW FREEHOLD, N J, IS MEETING THE 
PROBLEM — AGRICULTURAL STUDIES 
ADDED TO SCIIOOL COURSE—PRACTICAL 
IDEAS OF SUPERINTENDENT ENRIGHT— 
BY CC. E. SCHOLL, BUBLINGTON COUN- 
TY, N J 
New Jersey high schools for sev- 
eral years have been turning out 
any young men and women who 
have a practi knowledge in some 
special trade or business or profes- 
sion. Steadily the practical lines had 
been extended. A short cours« in 
business training was provided for 
those who dea to enter the mercan- 
tile field through the avenues of 
bookkeeping tenography, typewrit- 
ing and kindr:«a employment. Man- 
ual training his developed simultane- 
ously the minis and hands of future 
earpenters, masons. mechanics and 
ertisans, to sa nothing of the rap- 
icly popularizea idea that the public 
school has a duty to perform in 
t-aching girl students good house- 
| eeping. With all the efficiency of 
New Jersey schools, many educators 
realize that the Garden state has 
been producing everything but good 
farmers. Indeed, the tendency of the 


high school has been to rob New Jer- 
sey of good farmers. Boys and girls 
eome to the high schools from rural 
Rhomes and many of them take up the 
special professicnal branches, Not one 
ef these avenues of study leads to 
the farm. And the occasional boy who 





“WIDENING KNOWLEDGE 


graduates and goes back to the farm 
discovers that his academic education 


is of little practical value in helping 
him make tw»? blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. Littie 
wonder, then, that so many of the 
vigorous country boys with the 
mental endowment to get through an 
advanced high school cours direct 


their steps cityward. 

John Enright, superintendent of 
the public schools of Monmouth coun- 
yt, is the one man who refused to pass 


up this problem as beyond solution, 
Even befor« he became a county 
superintendenr he had visions of the 
high school pupils from rural dis- 
tricts. At lase he has worked out 
the answer, 21d with the aid of an 
actually intelligent and broad-minded 
board of education, he has inaugurat- 
ed at Freehold, the county seat, an 
idea that promises to revolutionize 
country life and the tone of the 


farming indusiry of New Jersey in 


the next generation. 

Supt Enrignt has planned a four- 
year course i1 agriculture as a part 
of the curriculum of the Freehola 
high school. in this institution are 
pupils from 10° surrounding rural 
townships in the heart of one of the 
richest agricultural and horticultural 
communities of the east. Fully half 
of the enrollment of 250 pupils are 
direct from th: farms, but heretofore 
only a small fraction of them have 





John Enright 


Supcrintendent 
county, N J 


of schools of Monmouth 


been going back to the farm. The 
Enright system, coupled with the ad- 


vance of farming as a profession, bids 
fair to make a big change in the 
future, 
Four-Year 
“We have 


Course in Agriculture 
been able to make the 
agricultural course dovestail with the 
general studies,” says Mr Enright in 
discussing the solution. How to pro- 
vide practical work, so necessary if 
the course in farming wads to accom- 
plish actual results, was the great 
problem confronting Superintendent 
Enright. Public schools are closed 
in summer when crops and vegeta- 
tion are growing and laboratory work 
could be pursued to greatest advan- 
tage in field and in garden. Nature's 
workshop, in turn, is closed in win- 
ter when the boys and girls are in 
school. Mr Enright discussed 
matter with the board of education, 
and some public spirited citizens. A 
big greenhouse as an annex to the 
high schol was the answer. At the 
critical moment, Charles N. Sanford 
of London, England, but a native and 
long-time resident of Freehold, walked 
into the superintendent's office and 
asked to be permitted to donate $2500 
toward the erection of the green- 
heuse and laboratory. As Mr San- 
ford expressed himself, any school 
board seeking to connect the schools 
more closely with the immediate in- 
dustrial life of the community should 
be given every encouragement, finan- 
cial as well as moral. Under the 
New Jersey~school iaw, a sum equal 
to that subscribed by Mr Sanford be- 


came available to the local school 
board from the state treasury. 
“Country communities have been 


making tremendous expenditures for 
public schols and for instruction of 
advanced pupils in high schools of 
adjacent cities,” said Superintendent 
Enright. “These farmer taxpayers 
have a right’ to expect more ,than 
they get in return for this money. 
The rural school should by all that is 
fair and just build up the rural com- 
munity. It should send back a fair 
proportion, at least, of its graduates 
for successful careers on the farms. 
Instead we have been giving them 
a technica! training that carries them 
cityward and the few who go back 
to the farm have no special prepara- 
tion for the work. 





Point for Cheese Makers—It re- 
quires good judgment to determine 
the amount of stirring the curd 
should receive in making cheese be- 
fore being allowed to pack. Cheese 
makers should study this point care- 
fully, because it has an important 


effect on the texture and body of 
finished cheese y the 
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Sven Million Watch-Towers 





The original campanili were 
the watch-towers of old 
Venice, guarding the little 
republic from invasion by 
hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted 
in these same towers to give 
warning of attack and cel- 
ebrate victories. 


Judged by modern tele- 
phone standards, such a sys- 
tem of communication seems 
crude and inadequate. 


In the civilization of today 
a more perfect intercommuni- 


in the Bell System 






cation is essential to national 
safety, convenience and 
progress. 


The Bell System binds to- 
gether a nation of nearly one 
hundred million people, by 
“highways of speech” ex- 
tending into every nook and 
corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell tele- 
phone stations are the watch- 
towers which exchange, daily, 
twenty-five million messages 
for the happiness, prosperity 
and progress of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-tIn 5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, 8. C., doesit. Th 


others doing it. Why 
stumps a day. 
crops on virgin soil! Geta 


i ousands 
not you? Pull an acre of 
Double the land value—grow big 


HERCULES 


—the only all etee!, triple power stump puller 


made. 


ratchets. 


ore power than a locomotive. 
lighter, 400% stronger than cast iron puller. 


“% 


Free book shows 


letters from owners. Bpecia 
Will interest you. Write pow. Address 


Mfg. Co., 123 21st St. 
Centerville, lowa 











ever penned 


FRE 





mean it, 


ence of thousands of farmers 


my offer for you to prove how 
you can have bigger 
crops next 
year. 


utel 






Galloway § 






equipped with Mandt’s New Gear. 


entire tion bond. 

—and factory to 

Put Sane tetde ay pousst tn the Mail NO A 

Special 1913 proposition and price. 

GALLOWAY, President 
639CH 


“The greatest dollar buying piece of literature 
by man.” 
friends who have read my latest book. 

ou read it? If you haven't you are missing a golden treat. 
for “A Streak of Gold” will show you how you can coin 
real gold dollars from your mantre pile. 
results of America’s greatest soil ex 
Mail me a postal 
or letter today for your copy—free and get 


Spreader 
—No spreader in the world 
can match quality with a Galloway 


mn send & sayvbere to gue co its pure on ene 
give you 30 to 9 days /ree (rial—a big a pack my 
propesi' witha bank That’ 


Ask for tree book and 







So write my farmer 


Yes, 








It’s written from the net 
rts—and the experi- 























We, atlowas Co 
SEEDS {vine cms 


Cabbage, Mangels,ete. Send for 


Siatokvins Sab Co. 1% Cu sircct, Rockener, 5. 















Get rid of roofs that are 
a constant expense! 

Lay the roofing that is 
a real investment— 


It gives lasting protection 
all. your buildings, and 4n- 
eases their value. 
The Good Roof Guide 
‘Book tells you why. 
| Write for the Book and sampler 
free. Mineral or smooth snriact. 
sk veur dealer for 
Genasco. 
The Kant-leak 
Kleet for smooth- 
surfaceroofings 
makes applications 
easy, and prevents 
Se nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest pre@ucers of asphalt, and Jargest 
manufacturers ef ready roofing in the world, 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 


‘ 





FACTORY PRICES 
YOURS = 


‘The famous 
Gasoline Engine, bulit 
for 43 yearsby r 


id. Witt 








WITTE and WORK 
| Gaklend A 4 Seis. Mo. 





paocacssive } 
Bon 16: Ractds, Wis 











rn fol. “The cob lightens the ration 
ex dicestive: eumier—belps to — Tease tydle flow aud 
aah mnee Hest: Besure yu 


30 Days Pres Trial. 
fou cam try a New Holland 


- sel Mit lon your own fare fur 
Guys free. (ur new sive 
€ sail is specially adapted for 
/ ——- engines of 8 te 6 H. P. 
us today and we will quote 

you lew prices. 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 

Box 40, New Holland, Pa. 





‘ONE HATCH FREE 


squarest incubator offer ever made. We do 

this bec anuse we know 
UNITO. INVINCIBLE ey 
Hatches More Chicks at the Least Cost Per Chick 
bY Agee it t dyuu't produce more 
ch’ nger chicks, | althier 
tess cost ¢ ite 

cubator--Send it backe any vther 
fora big womey outing propovitign 
The Untied Factories Company, 405 


o. 





— 
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AS Crown oated Cutter 


BEST MADE 





WEPAY004 MONTUSALARY 
a a 


| succ 


| Was a 


‘THE POULTRY YARD 





“Pushing Out ‘Storage Eggs 

of ege*s in storage 
warehouses have been reduced sharp- 
the past month, still 
terially greater than a year ago. 
According to the January bulletin of 
the American warehousemen’s asso- 
ciation, tetal stecks. of eggs in 39 
cold storage houses on January i, 
1413, were 853,000 cases of 30 dozen 
each, compared with 508,000 cases 
one year earlier. In other words 
the supply is greater. Total 
stocks December 1, 1912, just before 
the women’s clubs took up the mat- 
ter, were 1,670,000 cases. Owners of 
cold storage eggs pushed out 


Stocks cold 


ly but are ma- 


19% 


have 


of lumber is less, but be- 
are not putting so much 


the price 
cause we 
lumber in. 

in this house ws can put the 
cheapest kind of foundation on locust 
posts driven into the ground, The 
spot selected should be level and 
where the drainage good, go the 
ground will be dry. posts should 
be sawed off 6 above the 
ground. 


is 
The 
inches 


Specifications 


Sills to be cf 2x4 hemlock, doubled, 
scarfed on the corners. Plates, 2x4 
hemlock, set edgewise on studding, 
studding set flush inside and outside 
ef sill. Roof te be laid with ship-lap, 
laid with pitch of roof with 2%- 
inch facing, the same to covered 
with half-ply roofing with a 2-inch 
lap. Siding to be ship-lap, the same 
to covered as roof. Sash to be 
made of 1x3 pine halved on corners 
and secured with wrought nails, cov- 
ered with good muslin 40 inches wide, 
then hung on hinges at the top, per- 


be 


be 














MUSLIN 
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stuck 


rapidly 
since New Year’ this 
centive is marked. Ste 
ated, 


ed 
tilers 


as above indic 
somew hat 
of many ret 
ter held up 
winter, with the 


been 


arous 
who pri 
exce 
has 
middie of 
time largely 
laid eggs 
may he 
markets. 


secretary of 


day s, 
to the 
Short 


new 


remarl 
Janu 
iner 
from 


middle 


all 


of 


south anticipate in 
northern 

The 
men’s 


the 

association in his 
bulletin, diset re 
December movement to 
with 


ehouse- 

monthly 
the 

con- 


asonably 
provide 
g2s at 
brief 

expe 
tion of 


isses 
sumers low 
prices. Following 
from his review 
Seme consider 


storage é 
are abstracts 
of the 
regula 
houses a proper governmental func- 
tion, following product from fieli to 
consumer; others hold” that control 
properly in the hands of the con- 
sumer, who should with the exercise 
of very moderate effort be to 
protect himself Somewhere  be- 
tween these extremes point for 
government regulation; with a 
simple restriction of storage terms, 
marked containers, the object has 
net been obtained nor yerr much im- 
preved. Eggs are always from 
cold storage for exactly what ther 
ate. If fraud is put upon the con- 
sumer, it hegins after that point. 
With present-day marketing meth- 
ods, the buyer seldom goes to_ the 
retail store, and therefore ould not 
such: brands or 


riences: 


yare- 


is 
able 


is a 


but 


sold 


See 


labets 





_ Economical Poultry House 


"JOHN JEANNLN, JR, NEW YORK 


eliev« 

muslin the 
had ev: heard. But 
today 


onlv 


IT used 
substituting 2 

silliest thing I 
I tried the 


to 


that 


muslin curtain 
l believe that they offé 

lution to the problem oo poe 
heuse ventilation. A time 


SoO- 
utry 
ago 

hat 


short 


i visited 





4 great poultry p W 
I neticed particu was 
simplicity of the poultr) 
The expensive houses which we 
have been led to belie, 

sary to build have beer 

ereatest « s of failvre 

try industry. We 
houses that will 
ahd then if we find that 

eed we will at least not 
‘nt a large amount of money. There 
when it cost about $10 a 
running foot for poultry buildings 
but today we are buildiag then 

$3 to $4 a running foot, t 


not per 


nang oy from address delivered 


lariy there 


1ouses, 


‘aus 
can 

answer th 

nnot 
have 
sp 
time 





the 
{ 





hefore, New ork farme ts’ institute. 


Front Elevation of Mr Jeannin’ s Poultry House 


mittiz the sash to 
roof. 

by 
mi securely 
th to be 
workmanlike manner. 

Drep beards to be 
ship-lap and securely 
ef 2x4 
na to studding 
having supporting 
14 inches square, 6 inch: 
ing door in frent full length 
form. Roosts to be formed 
pie f Ix2-inch hemlock, 
gethe vith wrought 
perted on 6%-inch 
inches long. 

I believe it 
take to make 
wide. My reason 
high and we must 
lumber bill. In building 
according to this model 
noted that it can easily 
when desired. The floor 
illed with soil about 1 foot above 
the ground ievel, Some may say, 
“the rats will get in.” That is true. 
I ha knewn rats to get in under 
ceme floors, and if the 
not t thick it is often found broken 
down. If th2 rats get in through this 
earth floor I find the opening and 
pia some concentrated lye in the 
run. When this earth floor gets un- 
clean T can take out the dirt and put 
where it will do some on the 
farm. By putting in new dirt I have 
an floor again. 

’ Jt is a mistake to build a 5 Seis too 
high We must«remember-that the 
little hen is pretty low downand she 
must depend mostiy ort the -animal 


zalnst 
the outside 
sh, 


whol 


sewing inside and 
Sash protected on 
poultry netting Z-inch 
fastened to casings, 
built in secure 


the 


made of smooth 
nailed to thre 
hemlock, to b 
building 
legs in front. 


cr iSSpl es 
J = 
Nests 
s dee Pp, 
of 
of 
put 
and 
rods 


two 
to- 
sup- 
12 


nails 
iron 
to be a common mis- 
buildings over 12 feet 
that lumber is 
economize 
the 


is 


house 
it will be 
be moved 
should be 


nt 


it geod 





ROFITABLE py. and Egg 
duction’ —the Cy s§ 


Ss a wets for Cyphers 
ervice e Cc 
Book today. ad 











touse. 30 Days’ Trial 
if not 0. K: Write for Free Catalog today. 


of 25 Years 


YOUR HENS ==: 
YOUR FARM faz: 
YOUR MONEY 


Robert Essex Incubator Co., 93 Hoary St. Bull, K. Y. 


INCUBATOR 
1 140 40 ETICK BROO 


The ineubatoris 
California Red- eer .4 1 0 
wood, covered 


with asbestos and galvanised 
iron; has triple ;walls. copper tank; 
mursery; egg tester, thefmometer, ready 
— money back 


Sears sae 


few 





lroaciad Incubator Co., Dept. 67. Bacine. Wis, 











and | 


and | 


hav- | 
plat- | 


in the | 


floor was | 





heat she’ gives off to keep her home 


You Can Earn a Good Living 
Raising Poultry -<—— 


Cut down living expenses—reise poultry for 


our ow), ute and fr qa to meighbure. Thow- 


sande 


Why an 
Baise ic 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 194 Second St, 


wake money this way with 
SNCUBATORS 
UL SROODERS 
Life Prodneses— Life Presery, 
vame’ Leate how eusy $t is te start. ket “ How tg 
f ‘ Caneka® "10a, Catalogue FREE. Wigite today. Address 


Des Moines, la, 














ae ag “p OUL T RY 
on Almanac for 1913 hes 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls truste tite. it tells aii 

ahodt chickens, their prices, their care, cisene 
esand a. All about Iweubators, cher 
- 41] about pouitry 
7a 8e8 a ay to buildthem. it's an encycio- 
ia Of chickendom. You need it. Oniy 1és, 
C, SHOLMAKER, Box 894 Freepert, ML 





Pure-Breé 
Chickens, Oucks. 
Geese, ——— 


Celie 
4c ‘oe jae 





hounry book 
ice List 


Dees. Bena 
and P ist 








meubator Catalog 
H.H. HINIKER, Box 6 , i -R Mine. 








FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 


condition. 
Linseed Oil Meal. 


It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Couonseed and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 


Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wondertul 


increase in the egg production. 


poultry to give them a trial. 
write us his name and address. 


Continental Cereal Company, _ 


They are made of perfectly proportioned 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
Ask your Dealer. 


We want every person who raises 
If he does.nct handle same, 


Peoria, Illinois 

















January 18, 1913 





‘:omfortable. I used to think that 


every hen should have 4 square feet, 
but many successful men today allow 
her only about 2% feet. Some may 
say that the house is too low. It may 
be necessary to stoop, but we are sav- 
ing much lumber, and besides, we are 
making less space to heat. A narrow 
house makes it possible for the sun 
to strike it to the full depth. 

I believe that in the end it is 
cheaper to use some kind of asphalt 
roofing. The building may be roofed 
with a single-ply. The siding may be 
of ship-lap or rough hemlock boards 
or any cheap lumber, and covered 
with the same material as the roof, 
The joints may be cemented, and it is 
hest to do this. The siding should be 


put on up and 
I believe it 


down. 
‘ 


better in this house to 


have a window the east end than 
in the front. It is true that the mus- 
lin sash docs not give as much light 
us is desired. Some have condemned 
it on this account. Three-quarters of 
the front should be muslin if we are 
going to use muslin at all, and suffi- 














~ 


and the progeny of cocks and cock- 


erels can. be predicted to be poor or 
good layer, as the case may be. Un- 
questionably, many points are indic- 


ative of good or of bad qualities, but 
it is impossible to sort out a flock of 
fowls as one would a crop of pota- 
toes, by machine methods. 


Plea for Indies Runner Ducks 


MRS ERNEST COOK, HARDIN COUNTY, KY 





I often wonder why more farmers’ 


wives do not take up the raising of 
ducks, especially Indian Runner 
ducks. The work is light and pleas- 
ant, but best of all, it is very prof- 
itable. They. were imported into this 
country several years ‘ago and are a 
native of India, from whence they 


get their name, with the word Run- 
ner added to denote its chief charac- 
teristic, which is its rapid movement. 
They are extremely hardy and not 
half the trouble that chickens are, 
I put out 285 ducklings last summer 
and lost only nines They mature very 
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Side’ Elevation and Internal Arrangement 
I had some 


be secured 
the end. A 
hung in front of the roosts 
down on very cold nights. 
of course, help to keep the 
at night. 


an 


through 
eurtain 


cient 
the 
may be 
and let 
This will, 
hens warmer 


light « 
window in 





System of Selecting Layers 





is 


When it possible for anyone to 
sell secrets at $10 each to poultrymen 


it is evident that these poultrymen 
ure interested in the subject which it 
is promised to lay bare. When these 
secrets are worn-out theories, it is 
high time for those who have tried 
them to give their experience, and, 
incidentally, to let the public know 
just what can be determined, and 
what cannot, by observation. The 
majority of poultry editors want to 
prevent the fleecing of their readers 


(it is nothing more nor less), but the 
trouble is, they do not know it is be- 
ing done. 

A year 
western 
meeting 
system 


or 
poultry 


so ago a well-known 
paper reported a 
at which a much-advertised 
was discussed, and the report 
of a committee to get the experiment 
station to take the matter up was 
presented. Prof M. E. Jaffa of Cali- 
fornia, who spoke with familiarity on 
the subject, said that those who try 


the system should not expect to de- 
termine good and poor layers all at 
ene examination, but should make 
three flocks; pullets judged to be good 
layers in one, those judged to be poor 
ones in another, and doubtful ones 
in a third. 

The doubtful ones, especially, 
hould be examined frequently at in- 
tervals 0f a week. Tests started dur- 
ing the molt should continue a long 
time to be conclusive, but those be- 
gun during laying would naturally be 
much shorter. Sixty days during egg 
production, Prof Jaffa thinks, should 
give good results, and if continued 
for six months, ought to make good 
business tests. One must not expect 
the system to determine good and 
poor layers without any effort on his 
own part. He must be willing to 
take a little trouble and follow di- 
rections strictly; otherwise he will not 
be competent to approve or condemn 
the system. 

It is possible to guess at the lay- 
ing ability ot fowls by the presence 


rtain marks, the form 
parts, etc; but 
must be regarded as 
more or less experimental and sub- 
ject to correction. The gelection can 
be made ever with four-months’-old 
wis, before after laying starts, 


of c 
certain 


or absence 
or color 
such judgment 


or 





rapidly. last summer that 
weighed two pounds at four weeks 
old. They are not bothered with lice, 
mites, roup, scaly legs or any of the 
troublesome pests such as chickens 
have. There are no nests to make, 
as they lay on the ground anywhere. 
They lay early in the morning. 

Turn them out and they are gone 
for the day. They are great foragers, 
and if given free range will pick up 
a great part of their living, and from 
such things as are of little or no 
value, such as worms, grass, and in- 
sects of all kinds. They are the fowl 
for the South, as they are great in- 
sect destroyers. They bear confine- 
ment well, hence they are adapted to 
limited quarters. They require no 
water except for drinking purposes. 

It is a mistaken idea that one has 
to have a stream or a pond to raise 
them successfully, I have friends 
whom I started in the Indian Run- 
ner duck business Jast year who have 
their flock in a small inclosure, with 
no water except as they give it in 
troughs, yet they had excellent suc- 
cess raising ducks, and are getting 
eges right along. 

The Indian Runner will lay at four 
and a half to five months old if fed 
for that purpose. Some flocks have 
been known to reach 250 eggs a 
year, but the general run is about 
200. They are nonsitters, will lay 


CHICKENS AND DUCKS 








and are the 
duck family 


10 months 
most profitable 


in the year, 
of all the 


because of their wonderful laying 
qualities. It does not require any 
more to feed them than it does to 
feed a flock of hens of the same 
number. 

The eggs have a fine flavor, not 
strong like most duck eggs They 
are fine for cooking and baking. The 
ducklings make tine fryers, broilers 
and roasters. There is not any better 
dish than roast Indian Runner duck 
The meat is juicy, sweet, tender, and 
of the finest’ flavor. The carcasses 
are not as large as thos of some 
breeds of ducks, but the ducks maké 


up for their lack of size in the nume- 
ber of eggs they produce in a year. 
got eggs last winter when the temper- 
ature was 10 degrees below zero, 
To prove that they are profitable 
I will give a few figures: Last year 
IT had a flock of 59 ducks and vight 
drakes, which averaged $6.76 a head, 
and I had at the end of the year S2 
more than I started with, Counting 
them at market pric« this would 
make their averag: S7.43 a head. 
Counting the cost of feeding, S110 a 
head, would leave a clear profit of 
$6.03... In the southern states, where 
the weather conditions are more fa- 
vorable than in the north, and where 
zreen stuff is obtainabl the vear 
round, the cost is not as much. 
They have only one fault, they soil 
their eggs and washing is necessary. 
But one does not mind that when 
eggs are selling for 40 and 0 cents 
a dozen. To all who want to make 
more money than they are now making 
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Ever Popular Bean Crop 
gan leads in beans; this has been | 
true for a number of years, but the | 
zrowth of the business phenome- 
nally heavy the past few seasons. 
According to latest federal census 
returns, Michigan produged in 109 
5,283,000 bushels beans, or nearly 
threefold the output of 18%); acre- 
ages in the years named respectively 
404,000 and 167,000. New York 
credited with 116,000 acres, or some- 
what less than 10 years earlier; 
Maine with 10,300 acres and a num- 
ber of the states of the middle west 
around 1000 acres each. California, 
given over largely to lima beans, 
was credited with 158,000 acres 
against 46,000 10 years earlier. 


Michi- 


is 





was 





Three years started bee 
keeping ‘with five swarms and have 
increased my apiary to 125 colonies 
during this time. Last year, I made 
11,000 pounds of honey and sold all 
I produced in the near-by towns and 
cities. I do not sell to commission 
houses, but am my own salesman, 
With a large wagon I deliver the 
honey from house to house. I have 
had no difficulty in realizing a good 
price for my product but at the same 
time, ‘try to educate my patrons as 
to the value of honey for food.,— 
[| Fred w. Rankey, Montgomery 
County, N Y. 
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I believe dairy farmers who like 
sheep would make more money if 
they would sell off their dairy cows 
and keep sheep. TDhe investment is 
not nearly so large in the way of 
stock or buildings.—[Dean Henry, 
Connecticut. 








You don't need to be an expert to run my 
Ideal. It has a heating and ventilati tens 
that automatically takes care of moisture; a 
regulator that won't allow temperature to vary 
« fraction of @ degree; it hae accurate ther- 
mometer, best nursery advantages, handiest 
exe tray, ete. 
Noexperimenting—no guesswork te 

with the Ideal. on can succesefally operate 
it and make money right from the etart. 
you are interested in poultry raising, write for 


My Special Low Price 
Freight Prepaid,Introdu 
and Unqualified Guara 

When writing, mention whether interested In 
60. 120, 176, 240 or 30-evg incubator and 1 wih 
send you my BIG POULTRY BOOK 

Book contains iNustrations of Standard Bred 
Poultry, tells what foods to buy, what remedies” 
to use, and give 8 experiences of ‘those who have 
“made good.” Write now for book bef you 
forget it. Address nearest office 
3. W. Miller Co., Box 303 Rockford, | a. 


3. W. Milter Co., Datias, Texas. The 
Lilly Co., Western Dist., Seattie or Pontand 
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Save $10 to 612 
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and sold money-back guarantee. 
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Heated 





biggest results. 
heating. 
all these things are taken care 0 


oil in one filling to last 2 or 3 weeks. 
worry about chicks getting cold. 








H 


system. 


is expelled through vent holes. 
jacket having its upper opening near the top of brood chamber. 
time it reaches top—thereby pouring out in the Chamber a continual volume of mildly heated pure air. 
Can't afford to take chances with the old-style, lamp-on-the-side brooders. 


X-RAY Brooder 


—and raise every chick worth raising. Get the one that’s 
easiest to clean. best ventilated, four windows slide to 
ventilate—and regulated by an automatic trip. You 
don't have tu touch regulator on my X-Ray Brooder. 
Proper heat must be kept all the time if you want the 
Over heating is just as bad as under 
In my thorough!y guaranteed X-Ray Brooder 


Shipped Direct to You—No Agents 
Guaranteed to Please—! Prepay Freight 
You don’t have to fill my X-Ray Brooder’s lamp every 
day as you do with old-style machines. There’s enough 
Don’t have to 
Four windows around 
sides of my X-Ray Brooder give pienty of light. 


Kate, Pres. X-RAY INCUBATOR CO., Wayne, Neb. 


,, | Guarantee This Brooder 
To Raise Every Chick Worth Raising 


ERE’'S the one brooder on the right principle. 
underneath—square in the center, where it should be—and not on 
side! Thus my X-Ray Brooder is the only one witha perfect heating 

Heat is carried directly to the top of brood chamber—the heat 

from lamp passing through the X-Ray tubes to the four corners where it 

Around the upright flue is an air heating 

Pure outside air is taken in and heated by the 


can see chicks at any time. 


brooder. 


better than the old hen, herself. 


Write Today for Free Book No. 105 
Learn About My X-RAY Incubator and Brooder 


Let me prove my claims to you! Don’ 
and convince yourself of the dig profits 
X-Ray wsers are making. I pay 
the freight and guarantee to please 


You you. $8 me personally. 


Get my successful 


Built with Same Heating 
System As My 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


Front compartment or exercising 
room {s fully as large as the brood chamber, 
room—lots of good, fresh air, perfect heat—both day and night 
and the cleanest and fréshest chamber ever made in any 
You can raise more chicks in an X-Ray Brooder 
because it makes a perfect haqvse for them—even 


Get my famous X-Ray Brooder or Incubator 








It has the lamp 


You 
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They have lots of 
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The Heel «u« Stands «. Grinc 


They fit your shoe at heel and toe. They are not clumsy or heavy yet stand long, 
wear—more other rubbers. Tley are no ordinary rubber. The weak place 
in every rubber is the heel. Examine closely the protected toe, the Extra — and 
fortified heels—points where the hard “rub"’ strikes. Heels have a 3-ply 
duck heel-pluty and extra layers of rubber on outside to prevent it breaking out 
making a balanced rubber. That's why they’re rightly named 
“Top-Notch Brand", made and guaranteed under their famous 
“ Cross 


" trade mark the 


toon FOR ree (noms 
When you find that “Cross’’ moulded in the 
instep—rest easy—beliind it is quality— 
and the extreme of wear for your 
money. Inside—outside—right 
side—wrong side—the “Cross” 
guarantees a rubber of reliance. 
NIOBE—A Storm,R ubber, Pure Gum, Brown Lining. A dainty 
piece of Women's wet weather apparel. CUPID—Same as 
Niobe but low cut. Get them at your dealer's. If he hasn't 
them, send his name and we'llsee that you are 
supplied. Send for free booklet 17 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
New York: 106 Duane Street 


Chicago Beston 
307 W. Monroe St. 241 Congress 8, 
> SS. e-a-o-< pre) 
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Crushed Limestone 
Your Land Grow big crops Grind It 


on Western irrigated lands. | our- 
Ground Limestone puts the soil into con- 
self 


dition for bumper harvests. You probably have 
an abundance of limestone on your own farm. You 
an crush it as fine as sand at a cost of 65 cents a ton. Think 
of it. You never heard of fertilizer so ‘ee a a 


and make yourown supply. Also do crushing for your neighbors 
} and for road building. There is a big field here. The Wheeling 

crushes any kind of stone and will pay for itself in short order. 

A steel-built machine—three times as strong as cast iron, yet 

much lighter in weight. Runs on 6 H. 

Send for Catalogae and Price List. 
We will also send you a booklet showing how crops are increased on 
limed land. It is an eye-opener, and every statement is backed by 
proof. Get this. Write today. 
MOLD AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 

135 Raymond Street, Wheeling, W.Va. 


























You Can Save $1.75 
$3.50 in Value for Only $1.75 


We have selected the two magazines besides our own that will give you the most for 
your money—the value is phenomenal—just stop and think what you get, a whole 
year’s reading. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Weekly, 52 Times, Regular Price $1.00 


Modern Priscilla 
Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price $1.00 


Opportunity 
Monthly, 12 Times, Regular Price 1.50 
76 DIFFERENT COPIES, REGULAR PRICE $3.50 


Our Price 


$1.75 


for all three 


one year 





4 


OPPORTUNITY aime to key up its readers with the 
enthusiasm and energy of the real opportunity seeker. 
It tells, in fact and fiction. of men who faced hard- 
ship, proverty and disaster. and yet courageously 


Art gained success 
feminine handicrafts generally 


Beautiful iiiustrat i Opportunity is 
ut! Liou full i ueti s a 
deseriptions and good jon en Saas 10x14 inches. with cover, {{lustrations and art work 


of exceptional beauty. finely printed on half-tone 
Paper and substantially bound. It points out the 
actual opportunities for you today, and its articles 
and fiction are by the best writers in the country 


a — ne a - Magazine for All Who 
Pancy k.” Ne other magazine in America 

ee to Embroidery, Crochet, Kunit- 

and Water Color 

Work, Art 


monthly magazine. large size, 


Modern Priscilla is s big magazine, 10x14 Inches in 
size, and beautifully printed on fine paper. It offers 
more for your money than any other woman’s magazine. 


No book or premium can be had when this special offer is accepted. This is good for 
both new and old subscribers. Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FOR REAL. ACCOMPLISHMENT 


American Agriculturist 
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Book Reviews 


MODERN GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE—-By 
Victor W. Page, M E, late techni- 
cal editor of Automobile Journal. 
Illustrated. 698 pages. Cloth. For 
sale by Orange Judd company. 


Price 5 


postpaid, $2.50. 
This 


addition toe 
Pag the 


ably 


book will be a welcome 
the motorist’s library: Mr 
author, is well and favor- 
for other automobile and 
nechanical treatises. The book is noi 
an apbpstract engineering 
but combines the simplicity 
with attention to detail only 
the other. It is thoroughly 
e, describing every construc- 
late development, such 
various’ self-starters 
wire wheels, 
worm gear drive, front wheel brakes 
etc. The chapters on oil and opera- 
winter care of automobiles 
systematic location of defects in 
mech should be of special vaiue 
to a motor. 


new 


known 


“Imel or 


as the 
motor, 
ectric lighting 


systems, 


anism 
who 
Princi- 
Forestry, 
Yale uni- 
Every stu- 
possess it 


its 


Forest Physiography and 
Soils in Relation to 
Isaiah Bowman of 
ereat 
subject should 
consult it. It 
ct thoroughly and then 
conditions and applica- 
principles in the various 
United States. 775 pages, 
Cloth, Net 5. 


ples 
by Prot 
versity, is a book, 
of this 
least, covers 
proceeds 
to describe 
tions of its 
parts of the 
6x!) inches. 


Look Over the Tools Now 


i, JAY SPENCER, WARREN COUNTY, 





PA 


for looking over 
start at the barn 
and cutters, 
bolts are all in their 
shafts, tongues and shoes 
are all right. As I go over I add to 
the list the repairs and new ma- 
chinery. Where there is a question 
in my mind whether I ought to have 
new or not, I put it down on the new 
list that I may give it due con- 
later on. Take the plow. 
eonvinced that [ want to 
look at the landside to 
if it is in good working 
that all the bolts are there in good 
shape Then I decide how many new 
points I will need for the jointer 
and plow. I would not be without a 
jointer on my plow in plowing 
greensward for the price of a plow. 
Now the harrows. I find that on 
my gravelly loam soil that I need 
three kinds to do my work to the 
best advantage L use the tongue- 
disk, the spring-tooth on wheels 
and the smoothing harrow. I never 
think I ean afford to quit harrowing 
until — have as perfect a seed bed 
possible. If vou have been using 
only one harrow, consider whether 
you think it would pay you to add 
another. [ look the drill over very 
carefully: it must work right if IT 
am to get a full crop. I that the 
fanning mill is ready to grade the 
seed as it should be done. If one 
does not the best seed, he 
tainly cannot keep ahead of 
neighbors in. raising crops. 
The roller comes next. I 
steel two-piece roller the 
perhaps you have a good one that 
it is better to use awhile than to buy 
See that it is ready to go when you 
want it to. If you use the hand cul- 
tivator have it in readiness and the 
teeth bright. If you are to buy a 
two-horse cultivator you will find 
two kinds, one of which has stirrups 
for the feet of the operator whereby 
he controls the teeth and wheels, 
the other he centrols the teeth alone. 
The former one has given poor sat- 
isfaction. The latter will do better 
werk than the hand ome as soon as 
the eperator has learned to use it. 
The mowing machine requires care- 
ful consideration. it am sure to have 
extra guards, sections and rivets for 
sections on hand. Possibly if it is 
an ol@ machine I can trade it with 
an agent toward a new one. [I have 
done this several times and it was 
very satisfactory every time to my- 
self and team. 

The hay tedder will need attention. 
Are the tines straight and whole? 
Look earefully after bolts. [f they 
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cer- 
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like the 
best, but 


have become 
do not 
in new 


worn that the 
hold good in the thread 
ones and it is sometimes 
to put on double burrs. I 
see if the rake is all right, 
in bolts and teeth, and 
while I have plenty of 
amine the “hayrack and 
and the horse fork. 

Then there is. the 
bolts and repairs need 
tion. ] that all the 
good and that the machine is prop- 
erly housed. I ran the last one I 
had for 10 years without a dollart of 
repairs. The care I took of it was 
the reason. It was always covered 
in harvest and out of harvest. 
it pay’ It certainly does, 
pays to all these tools 
that one not need to 
day right in the busy season to 
tinker them up, or go to town for 
repairs. There the small tools 
of all that ncessary on the 
farm that I look over,- I always 
keep on hand a supply of nails of 
different sizes, well as bolts of dif- 
ferent sizes and lengths. This 
Saves a trip to town, 

| find that manufacturers 
orders for repairs better 
ordered now than it is 
when the busy season comes 
discovered if I wanted to 
any new machinery, that it paid me 
to begin early to write to the dif- 
ferent firms and get their prices and 
catalogs. I believe this plan with 
the tools saves me a lot of worry and 
money by taking time by the 
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Sound and Odor Important 


DRAPER BROS, 





CARBON COUNTY, MONT 


tractors I 
vital things 
and sound. 
are 
are 


In handling 
have found there 
to learn. They are 
If a farmer learns what sounds 
correct, or rather what sounds 
emitted when the engine is in proper 
running order, he will be able to tell 
immediately when the ine is out 
of tune. It is necessary to be able 
to distinguish between a for 
lack of water and a pound of a loos« 
piston pin or loose connecting rod. 
Every one of these pounds have thei 
peculiar litthe knock. The experienced 
engineer can tell at once where they 
are without experimenting. The be- 
ginner, who acquaints himself with 
the different knocks will be able to 
Save many repair bills. 

In a gas tractor there are many 
combinations of So that it is 
hard to tell when the engine is heat- 
ing tor lack of lubricating oil, or com- 
pletely burning the charges of fuel. 
Sometimes a heating boxing can be 
discovered by odor when the 
neer is not near the engine. 
fore it is important that the beginner 
learn the different odors when the 
engine is new and in proper running 
condition. Then he will know when 
a peculiar odor arises that there is 
something wrong somewhere 
in the heating bushing or lack of 
bricating oil, or too much fuel. 

It is a good plan alse to study the 
operations of moving part of 
the engine attempting any real 
werk. Do what the imstruction book 
says to do, and do not make adjust- 
ments until you are sure they are 
needed. Keep everything we!’ oiled, 
but do not oil the cylinders or pistens 
so much that the plugs are fouled. 

My greatest trouble comes from 
ignition. Insulation eracks or bat- 
teries run down or platinum points 
on vibrator springs burn off. The 
ground wires become loose or break 
and the magneto burns out a coil 
once in a_ while. Experience has 
taught me that when a dense black 
smoke issues from the exhaust I am 
not using enough water, especially if 
this smoke is accompanied by a sharp 
metallic pound from the eylinders. A 
light gray smoke issuing from the ex- 
haust in a heavy cleud all the time 
indicates. that the cylinders are get- 
ting too much oil, or it is poor oil. 
Im fact, my experience has been that 
many dellars can be saved by giving 
proper attention to a peculiar or un- 
natural sound when it first appears. 
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The Only 
Implement 
You “ee 


in Any Kind 


of Ground. 
Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, turns, 


where its fertilizing 
qualities are valuable. 
The lightest draft, low- 
est priced riding harrow 
made. Guaranteed. 


All Sizes 


Our combined catalogue and 
booklet describes the Acme line. 
Ask your dealer or write us for a copy. 
Buane H. Nash, lac. 
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Be Warm in 


Brown’s 


Beach Jacket 


It has wind-proof woo! lining, strongly 
knit exterior of dark blue cloth, wears 
like iron, washes without sneaking 
with or without sleeves, Great for all 
mea who work or play outdoors. 
Without sleeves $2.00; with sleeves and 
no collar $3.25; with collar and sleeves 
$3.50. 

Ask your dealer or write at once for 
catalog No. 11 


W. W. BROWN, Worcester, Mass. 














ERLESS 
TES. 


The kind you can Bankon, 
20 worry about animals getting 
through the Peerless. Just the kind for 
yards and lanes where gates get hard 
usage. § The big high carbon steel frames 
and the all No. 9 wire filling stand the racket. 
The extra heavy 
COAT of GALVANIZING 
gives them a better appearance and longer life 
than the ordinary steel gate. They are Rust 
Proof. Ask about the 
SELF RAISING 
feature, fully described in our catalog—send 
for it and we wiil tell you where you can get 
Peerless Gates. 





“CASH TALKS” ‘tans 


The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 
ML KINDS FERTILIZER MATERIALS "0s ,tome 


OF PURE 

Also complete Fertilizers for general purposes, 

Special Mixtures of any grade made up to 
order, ander buyer's supervision 


80 Wall Street, New York "Phone 3958 John 


REES atHalfAgentsPrices 


DIRECT TO THE PLANTER AT WHO 
Guaranteed First-Class, True te Name 
Free from Disease. livered in good 
condition, FREIGHT PAID. 








Best up-to-date varieties for grain, 
hay, ensilage, ete. Northern Ohi ac- 
elimated yeed. [Thastr Pree. 
WmMcD. STONE, SOYBEAN & CORN 
SPECIALIST, Atweter,Portage Co.,Obio 
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HOME LUMBER REQUIREMENTS 











Easier Now to Buy Lumber 


Retail lumber. dealers suffered a 
defeat at the hands of the govern- 
ment last week. In the federal dis- 
trict court of New York a perma- 
nent injunction was granted against 
the Eastern states. retail lumber 
dealers’ association, alleged to be in 
combination in restraint of trade. 
Besides the defendant association 
named, various other eastern retail 
lumbermen’s associations are _  in- 
cluded, located in New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Maryland. The govern- 
ment suit was brought in 1911, al- 
leging the defendants engaged in a 
conspiracy in a restraint of inter- 
state trade, operating through in- 
strumentality of black lists, the im- 
position of fines on its members, ex- 
pulsion, arbitrary fixing of prices, 
etc. 

The government contended that 
the association had arbitrarily di- 
vided the lumber trade into hard 
and fast classes, drawing a sharp de- 
cision between the wholesaler and 
trader and blacklisting the whole- 
sale dealers who seem to them to 
trespass on the field of the retail 
man. In its decision the court went 
at length into organization of the 
lumber trade. The manufacturer or 
mill man, it said, was the one who 
felled the trees and turned out rough 
lumber for sale to the wholesalers, 
or to the large consumers of a par- 
ticular class of lumber. The whole- 
salers were usually to be found in 
large centers, and generally acted 
merely agents to transmit orders 
from the retailer to the mill man. 

Wholesaling Direct to Consumers 

A very important point was 
brought out by the court’s decision 
on this subject: “There is and al- 
ways has been a large class of rep- 
utable manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers who sel! lumber to large 
consumers in any city where such 
manufacturers and wholesalers have 
no customers among retail yard 
dealers, or where the large consumer 
is not a customer of any yard at re- 
tail prices.” 

The court did not like the “official 
reports,” of which the federal gov- 
ernment complained: said these were 
adopted by the retailers in order to 
check what they considered the un- 
fair competition of the wholesalers. 
These reports were lists of whole- 
sale firms who were said to have so- 
licited, quoted ‘or sold direct to con- 
sumers, and requested the members 
of the associations to supply, if pos- 
sible, information of any such acts 
on the part of the wholesalers. The 
court held that these “official re- 
ports” resulted in restraint of com- 
petition, 

Tt went on to declare that although 
a retail dealer had the right to 
choose from whom he would buy 
and to impart information as to the 
business methods of others, several 
retailers could not form an associa- 
tion to acquire and distribute this 
information without a breach of the 
Sherman act and issued a perma- 
nent injunction against it. The case 
was heard by four judges sitting to- 
gether. An appeal from their de- 
cision will be made to the supreme 
court, 

Victory for Untrammeled Trade 

The government’s victory Is re- 
garded by officials of the department 
of justice as one of the most im- 
portant accomplishments under the 
Sherman antitrust law; because it 
limits in a large measure, the power 
and privileges of the much discussed 
middleman in commerce. The de- 
eision is construed us meaning that 
the consumer of lumber untram- 
meled by the retailer may purchase 
direct from wholesaler or manufac- 
turer; furthermore, that the latter 
may sell direct to the public without 
Interference of a combination of re- 
tailers, 

Several similar Inmber trust cases 
are still pending, constituting in the 
aggregate what is really a nation 
without movement. In Chicago, for 
example, there is pending an indict- 
ment charging the secretaries of 14 
retail lumbermen’s associations cov- 
ering 23 states from Pennsylvania to 
the Pacifie coast’ with conspiring to 
control the marketing of lumber 
through the retailer. 
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Cultivate Your Winter 
Wheat and Increase the Yield 


the ground at an even depth. 
the same time. 
wheat is not injured. 


tures and Meadows. 





Grass Drill. 
no risk in purchasing. 


From Three to Eight Bushels per Acre 


Many farmers report increased yields of Winter 
Wheat from 4 to 8 bushels per acre by the use of 
the Superior Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drill. 


Not only did these farmers increase their yields of 
wheat AT NO COST WHATEVER, but THEY 
SAVED HALF THE CLOVER SEED and got 
better stands of clover than when broadcasting. 


The Superior Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drill puts all the seed in 


Discs cultivate the wheat at 


The angle of the discs is so slight that the 


The Superior Force Feed Accurately Sows Crimson and Red 
Clover, White (Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, Clover and Timothy 
mixed, Timothy alone, Red Top Fancy, Blue Grass, Millet, Flax 
and alj other Grasses in widest range of quantities, 


if you are going to sow Clover in your Winter Wheat, 
the Superior Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drill will show 
you a gain of about FOUR DOLLARS PER ACRE. 


This Drill is invaluable in rejuvenating old Alfalfa Fields, Pas- 


SEND FOR THE SUPERIOR ALFALFA DRILL FOLDER 


Go to your local dealer and ask to see the Superior Alfalfa and 
Sold under the strongest warranty. You run 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO., Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Profitable Kinds 


ner $5 we wil Sip you oy tae 
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“The Trees That Grow The Prait 
and big general catalogue—free. 
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How to Train Scary, Vic 


MAKING AND 


ous, Balky, Tricky Horses 


and QUICKLY DOUBLE THEIR VALUE! 


Write for Prof. Jesse 
Beery’s ‘‘Horse-Train- 
er's spectus,” a large, 
handsome, illustrated 
book written by the 


[iing of World’s 
Horse-Trainers 


Prof. Jesse Beery won world- 
wide fame and was tremendous. 
ly successful giving exhibitions 


ingman-killingstallions, train- 
ing wild horses rive with- 
out bridle or reins. The whole 
country. was thrilled by his 
daring deeds. 


Secret of His Power 
Revealed at Last 


In the grand Free ‘‘Horse- 
Trainers’ Prospectus’ Prof. 
eery now reveals the secret of 
is power and shows the way to 
duplicate his dazzling success. 


Train a Colt in 8 Hours! 

You cen do it by the Beery System. 
There is lots of money in breaking 
colts. The field is unlimited. 





Bang! Bang! Bang! 
TheBeery System Drives Out Fear 


be prow 
PB 


Write for Prof. Jesse Beery’s FREE “HORSE-TRAINER’S PROSPECTUS” 


If you are the owner of a vicious, tricky, kicking, balky, dangerouseand 
unsaleable horse or colt, don’t get rid of the horse—get rid of its. bad habits. 


Prof. Jesse Beery 


N. Y., writes: *‘I am working a pair of horses that cleaned on 
several different men, . 
lessons and have been offered $400 for the pair.’ 
8. M. Ryder, Mercersburg, Pa., writes: ‘I am making money 
buying 3-year-old kickers cheap, handling them for s few days 
and selling them, perfectly broken, at.a large profit.’’ 
Bo it goes. Everywhere, Beery's graduates are making mone: 
as trainers and “‘traders,”’ giving exhibitions, Write and we wil 


Retires from the Arena— 


A Penny Postal May Make Your Fortune 

No matter who you are or where you live, if you love horses 
and are ambitious to earn more money in a profession you will 
of, write for the wonderful Free **Horse-Trainer’s 
rospectus”’ today, without fail, 


PROF. JESSE BEERY, Box 31, PLEASANT HILL, OHIO 


V5) tell you about more of them, It's intensely interesting. 

Now Teaching Horse-Training by Mail 
Prof. Beery has retired from the arena, after & career of un- 

paralleled success, and is devoting his time to teaching his 

methods to a limited number of selected pupils—-both men and 

women—by correspondence, 

Graduates Making $1,200 to $3,000 a Year 
The wonderful success of Prof. Beery’s graduates—taught 

by mail at home during pare time—pror es beyond question the 

value of his instruction. 1 

$26 a head to have horses tamed, trained, curedof bad habits, 

and colts broken to harness. 

} 


What His.Gradu- 
ates Have Done 

Prof. Beery’s.Correspondence 
Course in Horse-Trainingeand 
Colt-Breaking is the only in- 
struction of the kind in the 
world. Thousands of his gradu- 
ates aro Feaping the profits 
and benefits of his wonderfal 
course, For example, take the 
oase of Fmmett White, Kaiona, 
ro: 
. tr 
Jhite says: “I wouldn't take 
$500 for what you have tanght 
me, You may {rdze of my.suc- 
cess when I tell you that I have 

been able to buy a home an 
an automobile solely through 
earnings from training horses 
as taught by your excellent 

mothods,”” 

Buys “Man-Killers” 
Cheap, Trains and 
Re-Sells at Big 
Profit 

A. L. Dickinson, Fytendahto, 
I got them for $110, gave them a few 


at Home or Traveling 


eople gladly pay his graduates $15 to 


Tell me all about your horse, 











> 95 AND UPWARD 
| _ AMERICAN __ 
SEPARATOR: 
manearcewee a: I 


ning, easily cleaned, 
Skims one quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. 


arator for only $15.95. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


wonderful offer to 


perfect skimming sep- 
Makes 


thick or thin cream. ° Different from this picture, which illustrates our low priced 


Jarve capacity machines. 
iatest improvements. 


The bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 


trial will astonish you. 
make you wish fo exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. 


hether your dairy is large or small, or if you have av o/d separator of any 
i Our richly illustrated catalog, sent /rce 


ef charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream Separators issued by 


asy concern in the world, 


Western orders filled from Western points. 
and see for yourse// what a big money saving proposition we will make you. 


Write today for our catalog 
Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N. Y. 








Send For This FREE BULLETIN 


HyVERY man who milks four cows will be inter- 
ested in THE HINMAN INFORMER. It contains 
practical hints for the dairyman and gives the experi- 
ence of successful men all over the country, from 
Maine to California, who are saving labor, increasing 
their output and producing cleaner milk by using 


HINMAN MILKER 


THE HINMAN was the first practical 
milker and has been in successful 
operation over four years. It was in- 
vented by a practical dairyman and 
tried out a year in his own dairy before 
it was placed on the market. Im- 
provement after improvement has 
been made until today the ma- 
chine stands as 
the greatest ex- 
ponent of suc- 
ii cessful machine 
milking in the 

country. 





Bulletin 
Each Month 


One-Piece Tapered Teat Cup produces 
pressure on teats, exactly like hand 
milking. Keeps teats in normal con- 
dition. Easy to clean. The Vacuum 
Valve Chamber, being in pail cover, 
enables the operator to move the ma- 
chine easily and change pails rapidly. 
Also makes pail light. Keeps each 
cow’s milk separate. Each ma- 
chine milks one cow atatime. Any 

machine orany pailcanbechanged _.. 

without stopping the others. Hinman 
These features are Milking Machine 
found only in the Co., Oneida, N. Y. 
HINMAN. je 





i Please send me THE : 
HinMAN INFORMER, FREE : 
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MARKETING MILK 


America Agriculturist 














Select Cows for Production 


G. W. PATTERSON 


The sleek-looking cow is not al- 
Ways a good dairy animal. I am ac- 
quainted with one farmer who bought 
@ number of cows from his neigh- 
bors. The sellers thought they were 
disposing of some of their scrubs. 
The cows did look rather poor and 
bony in comparison with some of their 
sisters. Nevertheless, in a yearly pro- 
duction contest they led over 1100 
herds. It is not always the boniest 
looking cow in the herd that is mak- 
ing the smallest profits. Sometimes 
it is the fattest and smoothest Iook- 
ing animal in the lot. The only way 
to know the value of a good cow is 
to weigh and test her milk. Other 
methods will enable us to form opin- 
ions and pass judgment, but they are 
not always correct. 

We always find five certain charac- 
teristics present in a good cow. They 
are: Constitution, capacity, nervous 
temperament or disposition, a large 
blood circulatory system flowing in 
the right direction, and a large and 
well-formed mammary system. A 
cow must have strength or constitu- 
tion because she is a hard-working 
animal. She gives milk 10 or 12 
months every year, produces a calf, 
digests large quantities of food, and 
sometimes lives under an _ environ- 
ment that is unfavorable. 

Large Digestive Capacity Needed 
must have the capacity to 
and digest large quantities 
of food. About 60% of the feed goes 
to maintain the body. Some cows are 
so weak in capacity they can use lit- 
tle more food than that necessary to 
sustain the body. Remember that a 
cow can make absolutely no milk ex- 
cept from the feed she eats. 

I do not want cows with a lazy 
disposition. A dairy cow should have 
a bright, prominent eye. The neck 
should be thin. The shoulders should 
be oblique. The shoulder points or 
withers should be thin and free from 
an excess of fatty covering. We 
should be able to feel the bones on 
the cow’s back with ease. 

In beef cattle the circulatory sys- 
tem is such that the feeding nutri- 
ents are carried to the rump, back, 
loins and ribs, where they are depos- 
ited in the form of high-priced meats. 
This is the wrong type of cow to milk. 
Notice the mammary vein extending 
forward from the udder. This vein 
should be large, and tortuous. 
It indicates the amount of blood that 
has been passing to the udder, and 
gives us an inkling of the amount of 
feeding nutrients carried down there. 

The udder is the place where the 
milk is made. It must be an effi- 
cient organ. The udder should ex- 
tend far forward in front and at- 
tach well up behind. The quarters 
should be even. Long, pointed ud- 
ders are objectionable; more suscep- 
tible to disease and are more liable 
to be injured. When the udder is 
milked out it should be such that it 
will collapse like a dishrag. Meaty 
udders are undesirable. They are 
filled up with fatty and connective 
tissues—the wrong kind to produce 
milk. The texture should be soft and 
pliable. Cows must be strong in all 
of the essential points. If they are 
deficient in any one of these chgr- 
acteristics they will be poor pro- 
ducers. 


A cow 
consume 


long 





Co-operative Milk Company 
L. J. HAYNES, ERIE COUNTY, PA 
vicinity of Cam- 
ive formed a 


Farmers in the 
bridge Springs h 
operative society for building a 
combined creamery and’ ice cream 
plant. The stockholders who _ sub- 
seribed for the new undertaking in- 
clude the names of about 50 farmers, 
mostly dairymen. A representative 
of a company, that builds and equips 
Elgin factories for butter, ice cream 
and cheese, was sent to Cambridge 
Springs to acquaint the farmers and 
dairymen with what could be done. 
He found the sentiment almost unan- 
imous, most of the farmers favor- 
ing the project. 

The management of the company 
will be in the hands of a board of 
directors, elected by the stockhold- 


co- 


ers. Contracts for starting jhe 
building and equipping it with mod- 
ern machinery for making butter, 
ice cream and cheese, have been let, 
so the building will be ready for next 
season’s trade. 

Farmers in that section are very 
enthusiastic over the bright pros- 
pects of getting more for their milk 
next year, as it is believed under the 
new system this will be possible. By 
co-operating the cost of establishing 
such a plant is a small item to each 
stockholder. The big profit in what 
ice cream is made during the sum- 
mer, undoubtedly will mean a higher 
price for milk. 


Philadelphia’s Big Milk Bill 


Philadelphia draws its milk supply 
from four states and 6473 dairies. 
Pennsylvania has in all some 4528 
dairy farms that send milk to the 
city, New Jersey has 790, Delaware 
117 and Maryland 38. New York state 
formerly shipped some milk there, 
but a change in rates has diverted 
that supply. Until last year practi- 
cally all the milk was transported in 
common box cars, although the aver- 
age distance was between 30 and 5 
miles, So much sickness resulted 
from poor milk that the city health 
department in 1911 resolved to con- 
demn all milk found above the tem- 
perature of 60 degrees when delivered 
to platforms, and the railroads were 
then compelled to supply refrigerator 
cars. It is estimated that the lives 
of 1800 babies were saved in this way 
in one year. At present there 
only. one trolley line bringing the 
milk into the city, although future 
development of that means is ex- 
pected. 

The price of milk to retail trade is 
S cents a quart. The shippers’ union 
has never been able to push the price 
high enough to force the dealers’ or- 
ganization to raise the retail price 
above that figure. There are no mid- 
dlemen, the producers shipping direct- 
ly to the distributers. For a period 
of 15 years, prices to the farmer have 
ranged from 3% cents per quart to 
3 cents, delivered at the milk stations 
of the railroads in Philadelphia. For 
the last five years the price has been 
4 cents a quart in the summer and 
4% during the winter. About 60% 
of the milk retailed is delivered ia 
bottles. 





The Milk 
At New York, the 
mains at 4c p qt for grade B, 
p qt for grade C to the 
~6-c zone having no 
or $1.91 and $1.81 
can delivered in 
conditions have 





Market 
exchange rate re- 
ind 5%c 
farmer in the 
Station charges, 
respectively p 40-qt 
New York, Market 
improved. There is 
an increased demand and the suppl) 
appears to be moderating, The result 
is a reduced surplus, 

The receipts of milk 
for the week ending Jan 
follows: 


in40-qt cans 
11 were as 


Milk 
Erie er rerrrry. oy 
Susquehanna .....e.ee+-+11,169 
West Bhoere .<.0060ss600+ckhere 
Lackawanna ....cccccess 
N Y C (long haul) .....74,3 
N Y C lines (short haul) 
Ontario 
Lehigh valley ... 
Homer Ramsdell line 
New Haven ..... 
Other sources 


rere errrre 


Cream 


Totals 8,356 

Cold Granulates Honey—TI find there 
are two conditions that will granu- 
late our honey. The coming of cold 
weather will granulate all Texas 
honey, but we have a honey here 
called the catclaw, and we some- 
times get a crop of 30, 40 or 50 
pounds to a colony, ‘and this will 
granulate in July or August. We 
always harvest it before the first day 
of May. It will granulate when the 
thermometer stands at 90 or 100 de- 
grees. Our mesquite honey will not 
granulate till the beginning of cold 
wea-her. Cold weather has some- 
thing to do with granulation, [ 
think, but the source from which 
the honey is gathered has more to 
do with it. I had a vial of honey 
shipped from Cuba. It kept for two 
years and did not granulate. The 
same can be said of California honey; 
it will not. granulate under two 
years. The granulation is caused 
from the source from which it is 
gathered.—[0O. P. Hyde, Wilsoa 
County, Tex. 





January 18, 1913 "THE CHURN THE 


cool. It was then wrapped in pa- 
per and placed in a larger tub and 


oT BUTTER shipped to the fair October 2. The 


= AND butter was about a week old when 

E scored, Analysis of the sample of but- 
j \CH EES ter showed water 13.1%, fat 55.8%, salt 
$4 0.9 of 1%. curd 1%. The score was 
4 97. In the original 10,460 pounds of 
Making Sweepstakes Butter whole milk there were 428 pounds of 
butter fat, from which were made 
505. pounds of butter. 











A. L. BADKE, ILLINOIS 
_— 





At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional conservation congress at In- 
dianapolis, Ind, Charles Lathrop Pack 





The sweepstakes butter at the re- ° , ‘ ‘ 

gent siitinels adak fair was made from Conservation Congress Head , . St s othe Sta F 
19,460 pounds of whole milk. This sess: ee 2 vs = yy ; 

milk was of good quality, the aver- \ ae 1 ry " ; 

age fat percentage being 4.1. The | | | Hill | } 
milk was heated at once to SS de- - , , UTS EE ; , “ , 
grees, separated, and then pasteurized of Lakewood, N J, was elected presi- 

in a continuous machine at 155 de- . x : 

grees, cooled and aerated immediate- € n arn on en 2 ows 
ly to 70 degrees. Thirty gallons of : 

atarter were added after placing about : 

50 gallons of cream in the vat, and : E . a oé6s ean 0 oll 

ras started to agitate ghly. ai an 

ae en oe See Cee ys It’s worth big money to you—that’s certain. Think of having a barn in which aif 

. ’ 4 " the cows are lined up evenly over the gutter—so there is no manure in the stall, on the 
1%. It had a nice, clean, but sharp : “See ' bedding or on the cows! Think of the saving in work and time of clearing the barn and 
acid flavor. The starter was made : keeping it clean. Think of the added health of your cows! Then remember, that’s only 
from morning’s milk pasteurized at one advantage Q 


3170 degrees and cooled to 8. This : ’ > : bad a 

was then inoculated with one pound ames Sanita Barn E ul ment 
ef mother starter, the best being se- : ‘ ae 

lected from three samples. I always , Stalis, Stanchions, Pens, Manure Carriers, Feed Carriers, Etc. 


keep several mother starters going, ; 
‘ : . : Other features prevent wasting of feed, help prevent abortion, 


expecially when preparing a tub of : ruined udders, etc. 

butter for exhibition a You can feed cows individually, water them in the stall, all at 8B A FP N Pp L A N 
a : 4 : : _— once. Standing up or lying down, the cows are in perfect comfort, 
The cream was cooled with ice wa- a can card themselves on either side, can rest heads in natural posi- Service F R E E 1 
vo” 2 c : on, 
ter to 47 degrees. At 2 p m it showed ‘ All these advantages are worth knowing about. Write today We have had many years experi- 
952 of 1% acid. It was then allowed for our free boo':s. Book No. 10 te!ls all about James Stalls, Stan- ence in designing new dairy barns, 
oe ae S f chions, Cow Pens, Caif Pens, Bull Pens and Box Stalls. Book No. and in making old barns modern. 
to stand until the following morning, u ome goont James Manure Carriers, Milk Can Carriers, Feed We Rave made a special flats of 
i : ae cael itis ania : 3 rucks, Feed Carriers, eic. Either or both books sent free on re- scientific arrangements, <. 
when it w 7 churned. The acid test , , quest. ' Please mention number of cows you own. ventilation, drainage, ‘etc. Our 
was 0.56 of 1% and the churning tem- ¥-s2 special knowledge is at your ser- 
~ j ice. Send us 

perature was »U degrees. One ounce JAMES MFG. C0., Cane st. Ft. Atkinson, Wis, your floor SE - Ft 
ef butter color was added to 400 Originators of the Sanitary Barn Equipment tdea."’ § modeling and let us give you our 


» rr advice, free. 
pounds of butter. The cream was 
shurned for 55 minutes, When the Charles L. Pack 


granules were about the size of ker- dent f the i ear. Mr Pack 
nels of wheat the temperature of the co aA thee egg Buns ‘ ame MORE BUSINESS & “a Cure That 


has always been a prominent 


buttermilk was 52 degrees. i -onservati sete ; + cure 
witorsaee some hee 2 om rvation matters and is on¢ BETTER PROFITS ||| vorm Fistula 
Water at temperature of 54 was of the foremost authorities on this . —— || gloeer 
run initio the churn, which was given work i > “y > was b : 
: a Sao - a ee as Se ork in the country. He was born 1 STERLINE Sterline 
mine revolutions in high gear. rhe in 1857, and as a young boy lived in } oe aa 
buttermilk was then drawn off, salt the pine woods of Michigan. He is j | | centrated do it 
e * : : . = - : that ene- 
added at the rate of four pounds to an authority on economic forestry | third of a 
#00 pounds of butter, the salt having matters and was one of the ‘ first ‘ | | bottle hes 
, : often cure: 
been previously moistened with warm Americans to study forestry in Ger- . ‘ z Be either a Thoroughpin, 
water, so that the temperature was many. He has investigated forestry ‘ ’ Fy, Savin, Big Sete oe “ 
4. degrees. This salt was evenly dis- problems all over the world. It is a j { : | | and all bruises == 
a < catia ad —_ . : s P j — H . 4 : ~—Y | OC BSOR Sterlk ne 
ributed by revolving the churn three 5 » ; ‘ > has bee " — ‘ - 
trib } Saas es ere his intention, now that he has been y, AAXT HAN is the most powerful al bent and 
times at low gear. The workers were gelected to head the National con- Kj NSB »f germ-killer ever compounded. Otten 
then thrown in and nine revolutions servation congress, to devote a great = => worth $100 in curing blem ished horses for a sale. Stops 
given The butter was drained again seal f ti a th ht t th By Using a Parsons “Low Down” Milk pein, redness ali owelling and dover, caftens i tissues. 
ren. e pd er was é ea age » dea oO ime an ough o e —~ ‘ : wh 8 t has cured most stubborn cases, Even a five per cent 
7 & Wagon. “ They Advertise solution. makes a strong liniment $2.00 bottle prepaid. 
narante . 


















































sprayed with water to remove the work. He is noted for broad vision ‘ 
surplus salt, and worked until done. and for his scope of usefulness, and Thoh WeoseCe.._ Box 503, __ Eeriville, N.Y. CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 


San - “ 2 s » .o . . . A 
This took seven revolutions more. these, with his zeal and enthusiasm Best remedy ever discovered for Moonblindness, Pink- 





a BUGGY WHEELS T2".™" $a2 Eye, Cataracts and all ailments of eyes of — 


he ter had a nice, waxy body, a - servati noone . : 
The but! 7 i ne ° for conse rvation problems, should a bottle. Guaranteed. Write for our free horse 
fine flavor, and was packed at once. make the coming year the most suc- 30, ‘ Tops, $6. “FORTY FACTS FOR HORSE OWNERS.” 
- b was sandpapered her aa nase , ; aye pltats oe Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axies $2.25; Wag- THE LAK ESIDE REMEDY Co., 
The tub was sal pap ‘ one Di af cessful in the history of the organi on Umbrelia free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 10 541i Caiamet Ave., Chicago. Mlineis 
fined and set in the refrigerator to zation. SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL 00,,510F 8t,, Cincinnati, Obie, ~"| 


Never Before! Never Again? 
. Such Bumper Dairy Prof its 


Act Quick! Coin Money Right Now! 


Mr. Dai Never before have conditions been more fav- 

orable for big dairy profits. Perhaps, never again will you have 

such an opportunity to coin money from your cows. ct quick — 

get busy —‘‘make hay while the sun shines."’ Feed prices are way 
down. Right NOW is the time of your life to make big money — push your 
‘milk production to the limit — force the maximum flow from every cow you own 
—roll in the dollars while you’ ¢e got the chance — it may not last long. Here's the 

way to do it— we've proved it — we’ ll prove it to you: ix three parts of 


Schumacher Feed 


with one part of any good high protein concentrate you are now feeding, such as Gluten, Cot- 

tonseed Meal, Distiilers’ Grains, Oil Meal, Malt Sprouts, Blue Ribbon Dairy Feed—and then note 
the results. You'll wonder at the increased flow — at the improved condition of your cows — at 
the way they stand up— at the difference in your profits. Here is the proof: 
THE QUAKER OATS CO.,, THE QUAKER OATS CO., 

Gentlemen:—I was feeding 1 bushel Gluten, 1 bushel Gentlerten:—During the past few months I have been 


Bran and 1 bushel of Cornmeal, mixed (equal partsbulk), feeding my dairy a ration composed of equal parts of 
when I was advised to feed 1 bushel Glutenand 2bushels Gluten Feed and Distillers Grains. About two weeks ago 
of Schumacher Stock Feed. I was milking 18 cows; in3 I — mag ee ee ~wehan ppt Sone 4 Schu- 
days my cows gained 62 lbs. of milk. They continued ™&c-ler in its place and feeding just the same 
todo fine. I used up my supply of Schumacher and S5wrnt. In 2daysmy dairy has en ee 
went after more but the er was out. I bought bran and meal ‘The most important eine ia this ‘test is the fact "that. while 
and went back to my former ration. In two daysmycowsdropped g-humacher’s cost me $6.00 per ton less than the Distillers 


down 50 Ibs, in milk. I bought more as soon as I coul i ; 
and am getting very fine results again. C.B.AMES, Dela ” Grain. my cows actually eoined Po "Precdon, N.Y. 


A Wonderful Milk-Making Ration 


Nowhere in the world can you get a better combination than three parts Schumacher 
Feed and one part high ;protein concentrate. It is simply marvelous how cows 
relish its appetizing qualities and how it increases the flow. It also affords that 
much needed variety of grain products which you know are so essential. 


Cosson h cogetty ree 2 —thsive better on erg more milk—keep in better con- 
i .- Composed ; 
emia aes an cleat baiees™ Sur's noe tigi te ls? 
Z above. Nothing touch it, price ——~" ou i 
/ FF “Gleed ts lead any oles. At pur daira Eoatonee peetta 
s = THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 



































ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


\merican Agriculturist 
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Those who know buy 
the DE LAVAL 


Creamerymen—Because they are experts in the handling 
of cream and know by long experience that the De Laval skims 
cleanest and wears longest. That is why 98% of the World’s 
creameries use the De Laval exclusively. 

Experienced Dairymen—he De Laval is the universal 
favorite among big dairymen. They know 
that no other separator will give them such 
satisfactory service. 

Old De Laval Users—Whenever a 
man who has used an old model De Laval 
decides to purchase a‘later style machine 
he invariably buys another De Laval. 

Men Who Investigate—If anyone 
takes the time to investigate the merits of 
the various cream separators, either by 
finding out from other users what kind of 
service their machines have given or by 
testing other machines out against the De 

Laval, the chances are a hundred to one that his choice will be 

the De Laval. More De Laval machines are in use than any 

other make. There is a reason. The De Laval agent in your 
locality will be glad to tell you why. 

The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions 
are egy Be eg = by the best authorities, is a book that every cow owner should 


have, ailed free upon request if_you mention this paper. New 1913 De Laval 
catalog also mailed upon request. rite to nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 














| lowa Experience with Hog Diseases 


In Webster county, Ia, swine dis- 
have caused great loss. For 
lack of any other name the trouble 
is called cholera. Collie Bowers, a 
well-known Otho township farmer, 
does not believe that the sickness the 
present season is cholera, He believes 
that the loss is largely due to worms, 
which leave the hogs in a weakened 
condition and susceptible to many 
troubles which will cause death un- 
der conditions which exist this year. 
He says that the symptoms in hogs 
are coughing, rough hair, tail hang- 
ing down, and “flopping” of the 
flanks. He further believes that the 
worms in the hogs come from feed- 
ing too much new corn. Old corn 
was scarce this year, and it was 
necessary to feed new corn earlier 
than usual. Almost every fall when 
new corn is fed early this disease ap- 
pears, 

In speaking of his manner of han- 
dling this disease, Mr Bowers says: 
“My treatment has stood the test of 
experience. It has not failed to cure. 
I have nothing to gain by telling it 
and nothing to lose. My idea has 
been that if we could get rid of 
worms the hogs would be all right. 
Last fall I had lost 26 young pigs 
when I decided to buy some concen- 
trated Iye and -feed it in the swill. 
I use one-half can of lye to the bar- 
rel of swill. Every one of the eight 
or nine pigs that were then sick re- 
covered and I have had no mor: 
trouble. 


eases 








| again after I had 








| corn. [I use the lye 
| the pigs got well. 





NSURE YOUR COWS 


Against Disease 


Don’t sell your unprofitable cow to the 





| years, 
| wood 
custom to 











butcher until you have given her a chance, 
Very likely she is sick—and sick cows need 

medicine just as human beings do. You may not be able to 

name her disease, but something is sapping her life and vigor. 
Nature needs assistance, and with Nature’s food and proper 

treatment you can have a profitable cow. 

Kow-Kure is the one remedy that is essentially a medicine — a 
preventive and cure for the ills of cows only. It has wonderful me- 
dicinal properties that act on the digestion, purify the blood and tone up 
the generative organs. Thousands of delighted customers testify that 
Kow-Kure is a positive cure for Scouring, Bunches or Red Water; espe- 
cially valuable in cases of Abortion, Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, Milk 
Fever or Lost Appetite. Here is a sample of the letters that come in every mail: 


Austin, Scott Co., Ind. 
Dairy Association Co., Lyndonville, Vt. 
Dear Sirs: 1 have ‘found that it always paid to feed Kow-Kure whenever my cows 
went down on the quantity of milk. I have cured several severe cases of milk fever, one 
that a veterinary gave up and said would not live until morning. gave her a dose of 
Kow-Kure once in two hours all night, and in three days she was giving a pailful of milk. 
I have cured several cows that were down and could not get up. _I recommend it as 
the best cow medicine on earth. Wm. E, Starkey. 


Kow-Kure is not a stock food; it is a medicine. It does not stimulate 
temporarily— it repairs. Be sure you have a supply constantly on 
hand, Use it according to directions to cure and to prevent 
sickness. Sold by most feed dealers and drug- 
gists in 50c and $1.00 packages. Ask 
your dealer for a copy of “The Cow 
Back’ —free—or send to us. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY, 


Lyndonville, 
Vermont 


“This fall the same sickness started 
begun feeding new 
treatment and 
My brother Clyde 
has had the same experience, and 
Ernest Stromberg fed his hogs lye 
according to my idea and his hogs 
have ceased to die. In earlier 
when a_ great amount of 

burned it was the 
feed wood ashes and 
salt. Under this treatment the 
feeding of new corn did not hurt pigs, 
and we seldom lost any. Wood ashes 
contain the same elements as do con- 
centrated lyes. If we had plenty of 
lye, but there are no wood ashes, and 
wood ashes we would not have to buy 
we have to get a substitute. 

“Just now I have 90 pigs on my 
farm, and I give them two barrels of 
swill a day. These two barrels con- 
tain one can of concentrated lye. At 
first it was necessary to start on a 
smaller quantity, as the pigs are lIla- 
ble *to taste the lye in the swill and 
refuse to eat it. After a while, how- 
ever, the quantity can be gradually 
increased, and the hogs take to it 
quite naturally. If they refuse to eat 
the swill when only a small quantity 
of tye is given, it will be necessary 
to pen them up and refuse to give 
them water until they are forced to 
drink the swill. After a while they 
will not object to it. I put oats and 
middlings in the swill to help the 
hogs forget the taste of the lye and 
to keep them in good, thrifty con- 
dition.”’ 


was 





Early Care of Dairy Calf 


There is an old adage, “To raise a 
boy right begin with his grand- 





;}a common 


{calf deserves to be 


i but he 





Automobile Given to Students 


who qualify. Ride around taking 
orders in “Coey Flyer’’—6 cyl- 
inder—5 passenger car. We 
teach you to‘make big money 
in automobile : 
business. Easy 
lessons —free 
model, no exper- 
jence necessary. 
First lesson Free 
to everyone an 
swering this ad 


C, A.faey’s School of 
Motoring, J)qp}..79, 
14241488 itch lan 
Ave.,’ Chicago, Ml, 


Raw Ground Lime 


For use tn stable gutters as an absorbent. 
F. E. Conley Lime Co., Dept. i, Utica, N. Y. 








CATALOG FREE TO ALL 


‘ofarmer’s home, however obscure and humble, can 
— to be aw some authentic and 

books pertain’ my 
of such works will 

















father.” It is just as necessary to be- 


!gin with the ancestors of a calf, if 
| he is to be a good one. 


His mother 
should be kept well nourished. It is 
mistake to believe that 
thinness is best for breeding animals. 
At the time the calf is born she 
should be in gaining condition. The 
born in a clean 
place. He can endure a good deal, 
is much safer if not exposed 


unnecessarily to dangers. A number 
lof serious calf 
| invariably 
' is born in a dirty stall. 


diseases, one or two 
fatal, start when the calf 

Dairymen find that a calf is better 
taken from the cow after the first day 
or two. If he is left longer, there 
will be difficulty teaching him _ to 
drink from the pail, and the cow will 
be more discontented when he is 
gone. The calf needs its mother’s milk 
for the first 10 days or two wees. 
In rare cases the mother’s miik is 
t¢ h, but, this diffaulty- is not like- 
ly to be encountered, After two weeks 


it is time to start to feed skim milk 
gradually. Sudden changes in thi 
feed of a calf invariably make trou- 
ble. Regularity, both as to time of 
feeding and amount of feed, tempera- 
ture and quality of the milk, is of 
vital importance. As the diet is 
changed gradually from the whok 
milk to skim milk some extra fecd 
should be given to replace the butter 
fat. Some d@airymen use a _e smal! 
amount of jelly made from linsecd 
meal by scalding it in water. Noth- 
ing has been found better than sweet, 
fresh corn chop fed dry. It should 
not be stirred into the milk, as this 
makes a slop, which is not good for 
calves. He will learn early to tak« 
a small amount of it from a box on 
the side of his pen. Be careful not 
to leave wet, sour corn chop in th 
box, for a very small quantity of this 
will cause serious digestive trouble. 

Nature did not intend that the calf 
drink from the pail, 
quently his judgment should not b 
relied upon as to the amount 
he should have. Dairymen may make 
the mistake of feeding too much 
skim milk, under the impression that 
it lacks nourishing qualities. Keep the 
that at each feeding time he 
bouncing to the gate, with @ 

appetite. Quit early he 
should have a chance to nibble at 
bright, sweet hay. This hay should 
be one of the legumes, preferably al< 
falfa or clover. Musty or moldy hay; 
will invariably difficulty if the 
calves cat it. 


should conse- 


calf so 
comes 


healthy 


cause 





Raw Ground Beans are valuable 29 
a feed for fattening cattle, particu< 
larly if used with corn or corn silage 
and some clover or alfalfa hay. The 
analysis of field beans shows 23.2% 
protein, 54.9% of starchy material, 
5.7% of ash, and 1.5% of fat. Com« 
pared to cottonseed meal, which is so 
widely used by feeders, the beans 
contain about half as much protein 
and one-sixth as much fat. Soy beans 
are a good deal richer than field 
beans in feed value, being closely; 
comparable to cottonseed meal Up 
to four or five pounds a day per 1006 
pounds live weight should be prof< 
itable, and would go best with some 
corn. About half that amount of soy; 
bean meal would supply the same 
amount of protein, but would require 
more corn to balance it up. Cattle 
feeders over in Indiana are getting 
enthusiastic over soy beans, and’ @ 
large acreage is being planted for 
feed, in some cases replacing oats. 


Raising Roots for Farm Stock—My 
mangels and” stock carrots, upon 
which I took prizes at the 1912 Tle 
linois state fair, were raised on the@ 
black soil of central Dlinois just aa 
rich as manure can make it. In od« 
dition to the stable manure, I sprin<« 
kled a very thin coating of ground 
bone over the surface. The ground 
was not broken until spring. I feel 
that the soil is so fertile that fall 
plowing is not necessary. I sow the 
seed with a hand drill, then thin it 
out by hand, leaving plenty of room 
for the plants to develop. Cultivating 
is done with a one-horse implement 
and the hand hoe. Not a single weed 
is allowed to go to seed. I would feel 
perfectly safe in offering $10 for every, 
weed found upon the ground where 
the prize mangels and carrots were 
grown during 1912. It takes a lot of 
work, but I get my reward in large 
yields and an immense number of 
blue ribbons secured at fairs. I find 
t! at carrots and mangels are the very, 
best feed for milch cows. I feed 
them twice a day, and my cattle are 
very fond of them.—[A. M. D. 


‘Can the farmer be persuaded lone 
enough from his eternal grind to give 
the attention to social pleasure or 
fiscal reform that such matters de- 
serve?” We answer this question by 
asking another: If not, why not? 
Whose fault is it if the farmer and 
his family get into a rut physically, 
mentally, spiritually, socially? Who 
but himself is going to get him out? 
Yet how easy it is to get into such #2 
rut and hew difficult to get out! It 
seems sometimes as though nothing 
less than a charge of dynamite can 
get one out of the grind of daily life. 
This reminds me of the business maf 
who never had time to be with ‘his 
family, ‘but the dhad . time: teaie- «quite 
unexpectedly.—[W. B. 
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SAVE: THE-HORSE | 


bottle ef Save-the-Horse ts sold with an 

tron-clad contract that has $60,000 paid-up capital 
guarantecing to permanently cure or re- 

joney; ne matter whether it ite Boneor B. 

m disease or Puffe—ner how aged, ec 
er er blemish may bo. 
Uz B Ravesr Save. The. Boree BOOK—is our 17 
care’ Experience and DISCO VERIES—Treating 
over et horses for Fra fad Beetle Te i How 
Lameness, s a Mind Settler—Tells How 
to Test for Spavin—What for a Lame Horse, 
Covers 68 Forms of Steer bbe dg MalIvep Frer. 
But write, describi our case, and 
we wiil send our-BOOK~sample e~ letters 
from =. + and business men the . over, on 
— kind of case, and advice—all free orse 
ners and man 


agers). 
Write! oie STOP THE LOSS.’ 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH 
CONTRACT or sent by us [xpress Prepaid 





There is no case so old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


to remove the lameness and make the 
horse go sound. Money refunded if it ever 
fails. Easy to use and one to three45-minute 
——— cure. Works just as well on 
lebone and Bone Spavin. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
It tells you all zon want to know ahout 
blemishes and t 


ing or buying any kind of a ae 
our own. 192 pages. 69 illustrations—a thor- 
ough veterinary book that costs you 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
21 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, = 


RED TIP CALKS. 


They are life insurance for the 
horse. They prevent strains an 
bruises due to slipping and f 
on icy streets. 

They are easy to get, easy to use, 
give the horse confidence and insure 

safety for both horse and 


driver. 
a to-day for Booklet Y 





i field of 
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cess. 





MINERAL 
By... LEAVE 
i $0 years REMEDY 


money refunded 
$1 Package 
cures ordinary cases, 
‘estpaid on receipt of price, 


Certain 
Gineral eave Remedy Co, 459 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, 





MAKE BiG PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, w 

catalog of Keystone rile 

tellehow, Man 

tion and po 

terms. These inachines make 

good anywhere. 

WELL BORING MACHINE CO 
BEAVER FALLS, Pa. 








A postal will bring de- 
tails of how to get 








: CLEAN COMB CO., Dept. 
—-FOR ALL— 
PURPOSES 


HARNESS renroses 


—~ A. Gree from owey at factory prices. We 
guarantee and save you m May we 
sead you ad. FREE catalogue! Write for it now. 


PELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO.. Elichart, Ind. 


WELL DRILLING 


Bayt MACHINES 


zie. for arft either 
vein oe i ‘ind of eoii < =< oanted on on 
Shenis = ene engines or horse pow: 
on . Any mechanic can eo panate a 
. “Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS EBROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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THE FLOCK MASTER 


Which Pays Best 
and how much,Mr. Dairyman! 








Avoid | Early Breeding of Ewes 


lamb is 
the first 
year after 
The first 
is given to 
and the 
build up 
When the 
the 


In many instances the ewe 
put in the breeding flock 
year. If this is followed 
year, bad results are sure. 
year of any animal's life 
growth and delevopment, 
feed consumed should go to 
a strong frame and body. 
lamb is bred, however, much of 
nourishment needed for its own sus- 
tenance goes toward nourishing the 
unborn offspring. This naturally 
means that the development of the 
mother is retarded, and the normal 
growth at maturity not attained. 
This fact will be noticeable in the 
wool clip for the for it will 
not only lack in but in 
quality. 

No amount of heavier 
offset these objections. The makxi- 
mum amount of feed that the young 
ewe’s system will handle is needed 
for her own development. An im- 
mature ewe rarely produces a strong, 
thrifty lamb. Her offspring is usually 
lacking both in size and vigor. In 
flocks where this practice is followed, 
the standard of the flock rapidly de- 
teriorates, In a few generations, 
weak and undersized sheep will re- 
sult. In order to maintain size and 
vigor in 1 e fiock, to keep up a high 
wool yield and to improve the flock 
in general, early breeding of ewes 
should be avoided. 


season, 
amount 


feeding will 





Shropshires Winter Easily 

J. H. MURPHY, WASECA COUNTY, MINN 

lam growing 
my farm with good success. I find 
them good, hardy sheep, easily win- 
tered. Storms and cold do not affect 
them as much as some breeds. They 
make very good mothers. Last 
spring I raised 135 lambs from S85 
The lest time for lambs to 
on the average farm, is the first 
of May, as the ewes usually 
on grass and have lots of milk at 
that time. A rice early feed for sheep 
is fail sown rye. The and 
cheapest fall feed I have found is a 
rape. 1 have sown it in wheat, 
oats and corn with good suc- 
When sowing with grain 1 use 
ihout three pounds per acre. It will 
not grow very much, however, un- 
til the wheat is cut unless the stand 


Shropshire sheep on 


also 
ewes. 
come, 


are 


best 


| is thin. 


In corn, 
pouncs per 
ing the last 
Any farmer 
will be 


three 
cultivat- 


I sow approximately 
acre just before 
time, clutivating lightly. 
following this method 
surprised at the amount of 
feed he will get. Another thing. 
there will be no weeds in the corn. 
| am a strong advocate for sheep 
on every farm. They are little or no 
trouble, produce two crops a year, 
and paying crops at that, one of 
lambs and the other of wool. They 
eat up much feed that would other- 
wise go to waste, and keep down 
the weeds about the farm. They are 
one of the money-makers a 
farmer can have about the place. I 
have winter fed a great number of 
lambs, but my best results were from 
a ration of clover hay with corn 
ground fine. 


best 


Jersey Cattle 





Registered—The 
American Jersey cattle club reports 
that during the week ending Janu- 
the following animals were 
145 bulls, 319 cows; total 
#4. During that week transfers re- 
corded were as Bulls 242, 
cows 570; total 


foltows; 
812. 
“My sons are very much interested 
says 
J. H. Young of Westminster, Md. Is 


| if any wonder that his farm is a good 
one? 


| enthusiastic 


When the young folks become 
over farming, as well as 
over the American Agriculturist, the 
future of their community is assured. 
Mr Young adds: “I have taken your 
paper for over 30 years and like it 
very much.” Another good farmer in 
the same place reports that he has 
taken this periodicai for over 40 years 
and has a copy of the old American 
Agriculturist printed in 1872. This 
had led to a little investigation of 
our subscription records, which show 
that an amazing number of Mary- 
landers who took the paper 10, 20 and 
40 years ago are still on the list 
“unto the second and third genera- 
tion!” The R. Westaway family 
of Patapsco, Md, has been on our 
list for over 40 years. Next? 





| 
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Isn’t Larro-feed just what you need? 


Isn’t that extra profit just what you 


are working for? 


roughage you feed is the same and your 

work and trouble are the same no matter if 

your cows produce little or much; your real profit comes from 

the extra milk you get, the last quart or two from each cow. 
Don’t deprive yourself of that real profit by using cheap, but low 
producing feeds. 


Larro-feed is a high grade, ready-mixed, ready-to- 
feed ration, to be used just as it comes in the sack ; 
It is succulent, palatable, bulky; highly digenible 


and peony balanced—made from the choicest, purest and most nu- 

tritious ingredients, skillfully and scientifically blend- 

ed. Absolutely free from damaged grains, oat hulls, 

oat clippings, corn cobs, screenings, 

weed seeds or any other adulterants. That’s w hy 

- Larro-feed is so good, and why it will produce those extra 
profits for you. 

Don’t neglect this opportunity, don’t let pre- 
judice stand ip your way, don’t be afraid to find 
out the facts for yourself. 

rove at our risk that it will pa 
erful new “qu: 
entration, ne matter bow good that 


Here's theProof 
We Offer You 


Get as many sacks of Larro- 
feed as you need from your dealer, 
Feed one sack (100 Ibs.) at our risk, 
watch results. If Larro-feed doesn't 
satisfy and please you (we tie no 
strings On our offer), take back the 
unused sacks and and get all your 
money in full. 
ling Larro-feed is authorized to make 
sales on this broad guarantee. The burden 
of proof is on us; if Larro-feed wins we both 
gain, if it does not, you are not out one 
penny—try it NOW. 


Let us 
his wonder: 





The value of the 
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Every dealer hand- 


























for you. attention tn the winter 
not only now but throughout the whole 
of exercise and heavy feeding of dry feeds 
and the animals un- 


pest Animal Regulator 


pggton, Femeteer risk! 
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THOUT MILK Mention This 
Journal = 


waea you write to eny 
of our Advertisers; you 
will ¢ct a very prompt 
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Wisdom with Children 


Child labor day is to be observed in 
ehurches on Sunday, January 26, and 
by other organizations on Saturday, 
the 25th, The abuse of child labor 
should be prevented. -All decent peo- 
ple agree to this. But it is a fair 
ruestion whether even intelligent pa- 
rents and teachers are not commit- 
ting the mistake of making life too 
aasy for the children, 

Nature has so endowed the young 
that their best development—physi- 
evally, mentally, spiritually—requires 
work, play, experience. To love work 
ind do a proper amount of it is the 
«hild’s best preparation for useful 
tife. 

This idea is all wrong that children 
should be reared in idleness. They are 
full of energy, which must be directed 
und employed in useful effort, or it 
will be dissipated uselessly or worse, 
lortunate the boy and girl who, 
from their tenderest years, are en- 
couraged and taught to do anything 
und everything in house and garden, 
in barn and field, and to assume re- 
» ponsibility. 

Children should have ample chance 
for play, for recreation, for enjoying 
others of their own age. But they 
will not become firm in purpose, ca- 
pable of doing things well, strong in 
vody and mind and soul, unless they 
work, overcome obstacles, win the 
‘ictory! Work is the greatest of hu- 
man blessings; the right to work is 
the highest right, learning to do work 
well the acme of education. 


White Coal for the People 


Farmers and the general public 
are quick in responding to the de- 
mand made in their behalf by 
American Agriculturist, that the water 
powers of the country be owned 
and controlled, developed and oper- 
ated, by state or nation in the 
interest of all the people all the 
time. The federal government is 
rigidly eaforcing this rule with re- 
*»pect to all water powers upon pub- 
lic lands and in navigable streams. 








Cities and _— states are still f: 
behind the federal government 
dealing with this matter, City 
and townspeople may be blind 
to this overwhelming monopoly, but 
farmers are not blind to it. Our 
farmers rejoice that American 
Agriculturist for January +4 exposed 
this octopus so fully and 

ly. The rural public unites ~ in 
supporting our demands for local, 
state and national supervision of hy- 
dro-electric development, American 
Agriculturist has put this issue square- 
ly up to the legislature of each state, 
The responsibility rests upon them, 
But every farmer and agricultural 
organization should insist upon 
prompt action the legislature in 
the interest of the people rather 
than of the power-octopus. That mo- 
nopoly is the “slickest” thing 
and will spare effort to insure its 
privileges and to damage American 
Agriculturist, or any other journal 
enough combat 


clear- 
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gone, 


no 


fearless to this new 
monopoly. 

Think what it will 
farm and in your 
electric light and 
to do any 
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Farm Colleges Praised 


recent address Dr Edward A. 
paid a high tribute to our 
colleges, As 


international 


Tn a 
Steiner 
nugricultural 
authority on 
tion and sociology 
special value. Those young men 
who contemplate taking a course in 
some college should weigh his 
well, before deciding which 
and which college to enter. 
are some the most striking 
tences: 

A thousand immigrants armed with 
pick and shovel are more valuable to 
this country than 1000 graduates with 
diplomas. The immigrants would de- 
velop the material resources of the 
country while the college men would 
live by their wits. We cannot get too 
many of the pick-and-shovel brigade 
into the country. We have too many 
college graduates now. The only col- 
lege men who are really needed ar 
the men who take the agricultural 
courses. They accomplish something 
after they leave college for the ma- 
terial wealth ef the country. The 
bachelor of arts is a liability the 
country. 

The day when the man with a 
“liberal arts” diploma can look down 
upon the “aggie” man is fast setting; 
indeed, it has set in many sections of 
the country. Ordinary college grad- 
uates muy form mutual admiration 
societies and pat each other on the 
back “the stuff,” but that sort of 
thing will be searcely more effective 
than tugging at their own boot 
straps to raise them in the of 
the practical world. 


he is an 
immigra- 
his opinion has 


words 
course 
Here 


sen- 


of 


to 


as 


eyes 
But the main 
point fs not that. It is that the world 
is demanding men who can work not 
merely with their heads but also 
with their hands, men who can pro- 
duce necessities of supérior quality, 
in greater abundance, at lower 
These men the world honors as de- 
sirable citizens, More and more each 
year there is a demand for them ané 
wider and wider are the opportuni- 
ties for young men who will fit them- 
selves for such careers. No man 
who can render genuine service to 
the need fear that he will not 
he wanted in the world, 
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NOW Your State’s 
Finanee Law 


Get 
Farm 
prov i 

finance in each state. 
send 


for farm 
copies of it, 
also to your 
in your state legislature 
them at your statehouse), urge the 
to consideration now 
its prompt enactment in such 
as seems best for your 
quickly, thus get the new law befors 
March. Meanwhile the Co-operative 
Finance League will have ready de- 
tailed directions whereby any farm- 
ers and other people in any school dis- 
trict or township may organize their 
own co-operative hank for savings 
and loans, and pave the way for a 


ing 
Get 


senator, 


one to your 
representative, 
(address 


secure its 


both under the law thus 
your own state. It’s up 
reader, to do your 
by demanding the de- 
the American dAgri- 
still more, let us 
will gladly do it, 
enthusiastically 
practical 
the 
to 
bette 
home 
wish 
whole 
Myrick’s 
published by 
at $2.50, 


bank, 
enacted by 
to YOU, dear 
part instantly 
sired law. fh 
eulturist can do 
know how, and 

just as you will 
upon this intensely 
for. obtaining forthwith 
but effective needed 
co-operative finance and 
ing right in your own 

borhood. [Should 
ter-the details of 
consult the 
operative Finance, 
Orange Judd 
abridged edition §1.] 
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per- 
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no Contidence in 
that congress 
in foisting 
Proving a long-suffering 
New Things each spring. But 
feeling is different 
ward the importations of new, strange 
or promising and that 
the governme nt’ has made of late 
years. A déscriptive list of these 
new things may be obtained free 
upon written Bequest to Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D Cc, 
and a few plants of each 
Variety you qualified to test 
may -be obtained free of as long 
as the supply This is an in- 
teresting and practical means where- 
farmers and rural youth may 
to preve the value or worth- 
of these importations that 
picked up by special agents sent 
parts of the world. 
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The closer the probe gets to the 
very heart of the alleged money 
trust, the more grave 
the matter appears, 
Even George F. ja- 
ker, the dean of Wall 
admitted to the Pujo com- 
mittee possible peril the nation in 
undue control of finance by a few 
great banks, When a man of his 
position that “money concen- 
tration gone about far enough,” 
and up this statement with an 
impressive mass of statistics, both 
branches of congress will indeed sit 
up and take notice. Incidentally our 
readers will remember that it was 
American Agriculturist’s broadside in 
December, 1911, “Beware of the 
money trust,” which led to the pres- 
ent investigation ‘and also prevented 
railroading the Aldrich bill through 
eongress. It appears now currency 
and banking reform would be wise- 
lv provided for during the extra ses- 
sion of congress which convenes in 
March. Any federal legislation on 
the subject must also provide ade- 
quately for farm finance, along the 
lines which American Agriculturist 
has already set forth, and which are 
detailed in that great book, Myrick's 
Co-operative Finance, just published 
by Orange Judd company. 


Did It Pay? 


{From Page 71.] 

year for books’ and a few pa- 
Does it pay to rob young peo- 
ple of their reading matter? Spend 
a few dollars each year for mental 
food and the whole course of life will 
be changed. Get a few~books on soil 
fertility, live stock,’ feeding animals 
and a few on the main line or- spe- 
cialty which is followed on that farm, 
and the’ boys will be directed in 
mind and heart to become masters 
of their business. They will see an 
outlook in farming and the end is 
certain to he suceess, T helieve in 
reading in the home, but T do not 
helieve that agricultural department 
reports, station bulletins and similar 
dry stuff represent the kind of men- 
tal food that and girls of the 
farm require. T am _ satisfied that 
outside of the high ideals, and the 
power of integrit and character, 
that taught by my father 
and mother, nothing been so 
helpful in directing the course of my 
life the monthly and, later, the 
visits of American Agricul- 
and one or two other farm 
and a few that were 
as regularly bought by my father 
and mother as were the clothes for 
outside and physical comfort. 

Tf it is not presumptous of me to 
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were me 


has 


as 
weekly 
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papers, beoks 


drop a word of suggestion or advice 
I would say that for 1913 what would 
do the farm home the greatest good 
is to provide one or more farm pa- 
and to add a few agricultural 
books for study and guidance in the 
daily work. 


pers 


Farm 

Many people look on the farm as a 
medium out of which to draw profits 
or real cash. If money is returned, 
it is for the purpose of getting more 
out again. Of course this is the sub- 
stance of ail farm expenditures—te 
spend more:on the farm to get more 
back.. But what is to be done with 
the surplus? An important question 
surely. In every section prosperous 
farmers are to be found with money. 
They invest in commercial stock, store 
in banks, or loan to individuals. AB 
praiseworthy, of course; but how 
ubout investing this money right back 
in the very farm that made it in the 
tirst place: in drainage, better .con- 
veniences, in better stock, in various 
Ways that would make the farmstead 
more complete, more efficient. 

A friend of mine in Ohio has beer 
doing this very thing. He started in 
in debt. He now has his farm: ali 
paid for; but to reach that point he 
had to work very hard and for a long 
time. He often told me that the pull 
up hill was just about all he could 
stand. But a faithful wife, and 
splendid boy were a fine stimulus and 
he never despaired. Now that things 
are easier with him he is using his 
farm profits on his farm. 

“T am investing all | make right back 
in this farm,” he said to me recently 
“It will prove a good investment too 
I am going to have our home just as 
convenient and comfortable as any 
man of my means. And my boy,” 
(he is certainly proud of that boy?) 
will tind when he grows up that his 
dad has prepared a pretty good place 
after all.” 

This man is a typical American 
farmer. Of good stock, he forged te 
the front. He started out, square 
honest, straight; and he worked hard. 
Today no city home is more cémplete 
in modern conveniences than his own. 
He is now building up his-barn and 
fields. And in a few years every im- 
aginable useful convenience he. will 
have, Speaking of these things, he 
said: “I always study evéry new de- 
vice I hear about. It makes no dif- 
ference what it is whether I can 
afford it or not, I make it a point te 
learn all about it that I can. I write 
to the manufacturer for particulars, 
learn the cost, get the deseriptive 
booklets; and get good valué in study- 
ing the. matter. If more than one 
manufacturer makes the thing, @ 
write them all. In this way I keep 
posted.” 

This interested me and I questioneé 
him. further. “It’s this way,”.. he 
said. . “There is hardly a mati that 
doesn’t bring me a catalog, oF book- 
let, or letter that comes in respons: 
to a letter from me to the maker 
of the articles. I want to know, so 0 
write. Why, just today [I received « 
letter and book about litter carriers 
I saw the advertisement in one of the 
farm papers. The thing inteéresteé 
me and I wrote. Until If went inte 
this thing, I didn’t know a litter car 
rier was so easy to-install or s« 
cheap. Now I’ll get one right awaz 
and it will save a lot of work.” 

This illustrates the way this mas 
has got ahead. He his brais 
as well as his muscles, He thinky 
and plans. He tells me that he 
writes at least a half dozen letters 
week for this kind of informatior 
Not a bad idea, either, is it? Wri 
ing letters should be more cOmma 
in rural districts. I venture to s@% 
thissman has got much of his im 
spiration and ideas from this schem 
of keeping in touch with the me 
who manufacture the tools, imple 
ments and devices that mean 4 
much to farm life.—[C. W. B. 


Investing in One’s Own 


or 


uses 





Coarsely Ground Linseed Meal « 
quality has a feeding vale 
slightly superior to old-process c@ , 
¢tonseed meal, and either of thes 
feeds is better for supplementin, 
corn for fattening cattle than wheal 
bran at current market values. Th® 
was proved in two experiments cos 
ducted at the Nebraska experimest 
station. 
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Tobacco 
you will 
really enjoy 













Stone Crusher 


Godd roads, concrete sidewalks, stable floors, 
troughs, etc., will add hundreds of dollars to the 
yalue of your property. New Holland Stone 
Crushers are powerful, rigid, easy and cheap to 
aperate, Will pulverize all stone for your own 
BP le ae stone for your ne Wwhote and town- 
ip and make big money. Fr 
month's trial free. Write fo ee 
Catalog and low prices. 


NEW HOLLAND 





Reasans Why You Should 


Investigate the SANDOW 


Kerosene Siaionsry ENGINE 


It rans op kerosene (coal oil), gasoline, 
@ sicohol or distillate without change of 
equipment—starts without cranking— 
runs in either direction—throttle gov- 
erned—hopper cooldd—speed controlled 
CN while ranning—no cams—no valves—no 
ar gears—no sprockete—only three moving 
3 E\ parts — portable — licht weight — great 

yO powor—starts easily at 40 degrees below 
zeromcomplete, ready to wevede: + 
ae dren operate them — 5-year iron- 
clad eusrantee — 15-day money- 

back trial. Sizes 2 to'20 H. P. 
~ead a —_ today for free catalog, 
which shows how Sandow Wf!l be useful 
toyou. Our ‘oun advertising propo- 
ition saves you one-half cost of first 

engine sold in your county. 


































Does toughest job of tool grinding in a few 

‘minutes without hard work, This wonderfal 
grinder with iterapi@d Dimo-Grit (ar 
tificial diamond) Sharpening Wheels 
ae. make 3000 revolutions aminute. No 
wa pans | by water or danger of drawing 
harpens eve Shing from a 
Saolicnife toa plow po 


GRINDER 

metal frame, enclosed weabierive, 
dust-proof bearings, runs easy as sewing 
machine. % times faster ¢ than grindstone, 10 
times better than — Special attach- 
ments such as forge, milk testor, rip saw, 
dig saw Inthe, drill, ete. ,farnished. Fully 
guara) . Bend’ for free book en tool 
grinding and Hberal free trial offer. 


StrohBidg, Milwaukee, Wis. 














LET US TAN 
‘YOUR HIDE. 


senile or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
+ 4g" x — with une hess or fur on. 


Ween and them right; make 
into conte Xfor men and women), 


robes, rags or gloves when ordered. 
hae far gopd is will cost you less than 
y them be worth more. A 4 
gives a lot of. in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
. rajuepie book except upon request. 
It'télls how to take off and care for 
hides; bow and when we pay the 
both. ways; about our safe dyeing pro- 
eese which is a tremendous advantage 
toAhe customer, especially on horse 
fand skies; about the far 
<gooda had game trophies we sell, taxi- 
ermy,ete, If y a want a copy send us 
¥ gout correct 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
_ 571 ore Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


. YOUR HIDE 


will be tanned right if sent to The Bliss- 
Geld Robe & Tanning Co. Horse, cow 
and small furs made soft and pliable. 
Wind aod waterproof. We manufacture 
them the right way into men's and wom- 
en’s Fur Coats, Robes, Mittens, Rugs, 
and Vests. Deer skins tanned for Buck- 
skin. Our Catalogue and Souvenir Account 
* Boot sent free. The Bli 
and Tanning Co., Blissfield, Mich 


‘For SEWING LEATHER 


& of ange Stitcher j ie the latest and 
anything eve 

























make over 200% profits. 
Send at once ay catalog and terms. ‘ 
Automatic Awi Co., 13 Gardner Terrace, Worcester, Muss 





The use of cowpeas is extending 
sradually, but not so rapidly as a 
few years ago. I have grown cow- 
peas for a number of years. | grow 
a few acres nearly every year, and 
either cut them for hay or else, if the 
crop is not heavy, I turn cows and 
hogs on them when they begin to 
ripen and allow the stock to harvest 
them. I! sometimes plant cowpeas in 
the cornfield, and after I gather what 
seed I want I allow the cattle to 
glean the peas from the corn stub- 
ble. When seeding cowpeas alone to 
the land I use a wheat drill and drill 
the seed in with acid phosphate as a 
fertilizer. I find cowpea hay to be 
an excellent feed for cattle, sheep 
and horses. By feeding it I get the 
food value, and also most of the fer- 
tilizer.in the manure.—{[{A. J. Lege, 
Nicholas County, W Va. 


| know an otherwis« up-to-date, 


energetic farmer, who even sub- 
scribes to one of the leading farm 
journals, who says he seldom de- 
rives any benefit from all the splen- 
did ideas found in farm papers and 
agricultural books He says he 
knows more than he can do. I told 
him that while that was so, and 
the field of agricultural knowledge 
was large, that it was continnallys 
growing and making changes. J 
told him that he could read. be- 
tween the lines and get many a 


helpful idea of doing the task he 
already has, and in.an easier way. 
I know that we cannot keep abreast 
of the times without consulting an 
agricultural paper to find out some- 
thing about the ever-changing prob- 
lems in agriculture. This kind of a 
farmer will do for today; but to- 


morrow has no place for the non- 
reader.—[H. Eugene Fant, Oconee 
County, S C. “4 


We use the intercropping method 
and apply fertilizers to the crops 
grown in the orchard, such as will 
make good crops. We are so near the 
markets that we grow a great variety 
of crops in the orchard, and. we apply 
manures and fertilizers to the crops. 
After the orchard is older we apply 
a fertilizer containing 2% ammonia, 
S05 phosphoric, and 10% potash, at 
the rate of a half ton to the acre, up 


or down, according to -the needs of ' 


the trees, If the trees are loaded with 
fruit early in the season we apply 
much more fertilizer that we do where 
there is only a part of a crop. We 
often have our trees very full of fruit, 
and as we cannot thin the fruit, we 
put on.enough fertilizer to make the 
fruit good. Our poor Jersey land 
does not throw the trees. to too much 
wood growth.—[Horace Roberts, Burs 
lington County, N J. 


The earliest peach we grow is the 
Greensboro, but it is not of good qual- 
ity. Carman is doing-well, is a good 
peach and gives a big yield. -Cham- 
pion is good and now that. we have 
learned to control the rot we wish we 
had more of them, It is adapted to 
sandy land. We have also Belle of 
Georgia, Elberta, Crawford Late, Fox 
Seedling and Iron Mountain. The last 
named is new, but promising. Once 
we let Champion grow too fast and 
too late, and the wood did not ma- 
ture; then it winterkilled.—[C. D. 
Rarton, Burlington County, N J 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of grading and packing 
fruit. It is one of the most serious 
matters and we must meet it. Every 
quart of strawberries in a crate must 
be guaranteed, and it pays to do this. 
Last summer my strawberries sold at 
7 cents a quart above the market. It 
shows the result of grading and prop- 
er packing. Under that system I have 
had as high as $500 an acre net from 
our strawberries. They were graded 
by the pickers. We are not growing 
extensively, have only two or three 
acres. We picked 9000 quarts in one 
morning. We ship as long as the fruit 
pays, We pay 1% cents a quart for 
Soe J. Rosa, Kent County, 
el. 


There is not much difference in re- 
sults between fall and spring plant- 
ing of peach trees if planted early 
enough in the spring. We plant any 
time during the winter when the 
ground is in condition. In planting I 
don't want a tree too deep, only 1 or 
2 inches deeper than it stood in the 
nursery. I want the roots in natural 
soil and not in the subsoil. I tike a 
strong tree and cut it back to a 
switch. If we have a large tree we 
necessarily destroy many roots in tak- 
ing the tree up and must then remove 
a large part of the top te restore the 
natural balance of root and leaf sur- 
face —[{C. D. Barton, Burlington 
County. N J. 
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A Fence Post Gives Way at the 
Bottom First—So Does an 
Ordinary Rubber Boot 


Right on the sole where earth, air, water and 
wear join forces to rot everything they touch, 
‘**Ball-Band’’ Boots give famous service. It takes 
good brains and experience as well as good 
rubber to make a rubber boot and all 
of these enter into the making of 


**Ball-Band’’ Boots. From N 0 


straps to heel ‘‘Ball- 
Band’’ Boots are 
RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 


built strong. 

**Ball-Band’’ Boots are made to work 
in—not just to put on in very wet weather. 
Wherever the brush strikes above the shoe tops-— 
wherever there’s more wet than leather can stand you 
need rubber boots, and ““Ball-Band’’ Rubber Footwear is 
made for the man who knows this. ‘Take a “‘Ball-Band’’ Boot 
and wear it out—you’ll find it a harder job than you thought 
because these boots are made to resist wear. They are made by 
men who know how to make them stand the snags, the bumps 

of frozen ground and the kicks of clods rocks, 

We only claim for ‘‘Ball-Band’’ Boots what they ordinarily 
ought todo. Many friends have written us some remarkable 
records of what “‘Ball-Band’’ goods have done. 

Look for the Red Ball which is the ““Ball-Band”’ trade-mark. 
You will see it in the store windows and on the boots. Remem- 
ber when you buy “‘Ball-Band’’ Boots or Arctics that you make 
a long time investment in rubber footwear, If you figure the 
cost per day’s wear you will find that ““Ball-Band’’ Rubber 
Footwear is the cheapest you can buy. 

We also make a rubber hip boot, If you fish much .or farm 
on irrigated soil you need this boot.. You can wear it into 
water almost waist deep and stay dry as a gun barrel, 

The “‘Ball-Band’’ Coon Tail Knit 
Boot is made of thick knitted wool— 
not felt, insuring the utmost wear and 
service. These wool boots are shrunk 
as only we know how to shrink them 
and shaped to a shape that stays. 
They can’t shrink any more, hence 
they can be washed and the snow ex- 
cluder keeps out of the rubber the 
chaff and mud as well as snow. Your 
feet and legs will stay warm in a bliz- 
zard when you wear this boot into the 
frozen snow. We are the only people 
making a really high grade boot of 
this character. 

Look for the * Ball-Band” sign—the 
Red Ball in store windows and on the 
boots. If the name ‘* Ball-Band” is not 
there, you are not buying the boot we 
make. 45,000 dealers sell ‘* Ball-Band”’ 
Footwear. If your dealer does not sell 
“*Ball-Band” Boots we invite you to write 
us. We'll send you the name of a nearby 
dealer who can supply you. 


Weite far Free iliustrated Booklet 


Mishawaka Woolen Mig. Co. 
300 Water St,, Mishawaka, Ind 


“The House That Pays Millsons for Quality” 
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Practical Farmers’ Club 


month for 27 years the 
farmers’ club of Trumbull county, 
Oo, has held a meeting to _ dis- 
cuss “matters relating to husbandry, 
home comfort and economy.” This 
organization is among the first of its 
kind in the state, dating back to Oc- 
tober 10, 1885. Its membership is 
composed of 20 farmers and their 
families, who are actively engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. The original 
membership roll included 1% families; 
two are still active in the club's af- 
fairs. An entire day is set aside for 
the monthly meetings, which are 
held on the second Wednesday of 
each month, at the homes of the 
members. A program consisting of 
music, recitations, readings, essays, or 
discussions of some topic of general 
interest is carried out. The club is 
governed by a well-arranged consti- 
tution and by-laws. Mrs Jane Boorn 
of Middlefield is the secretary. 
Agriculture in India 

In a letter written November 21, 
1912, Sam Higginbotham, head of the 
department of agriculture of Allaha- 
bad Christian college, Aliahabad, 
India, describes agricultural condi- 
tions in that far country. He says: 
“We are 14 inches short on our sea- 
son’s rainfall. The government offi- 
cials are going through the district 
and unless rain falls within a week 
famine relief work will have to , be 
epened. This lack of rain affects us 
very much, for we see our wheat, bar- 
Jey and peas wither under our eyes, 
and yet our land joins on a river a half 
mile wide. To put in an _ irrigation 
plant for the 200 acres would cost 
about $5000, but it would pay for it- 
self in two years. We need an engine, 
pump and channels to get the water 
from the river to our land. All our 
work is wonderfully encouraging. We 
have our silos going, an American oil 
engine running the silage cutter. This 
is a source of great wonder to the 
natives. I believe if we can introduce 
silos in India we will have done a 
great thing, for within the last two 
months in the neighborhood of Ah- 
mednagar a quarter of a million cat- 
tle have been sold at prices ranging 
from 50 cents to a dollar, because 
there is no fodder to feed them. Dur- 
ing the rains, or the early part of 
them, there was grass enough if it had 
been cut and stored in silos, but when 
the rain ceased early this withered up 
and most of it was lost. Now the 
draft oxen of thousands of cultiva- 
tors are being sold for their hides, 
and when rain does fall the poor 
chaps are heipless because they have 
no oxen to draw _ their plows. It 
would be a great thing to prevent 
such a calamity as this, and I believe 
it can be done. Several influential 
men, both Indian and European, have 
been to see our work and@want to get 
hold of our American machinery. It 
ean be used under conditions when 
the poor Indian implements are cast 
aside as useless.” Mr Higginbotham is 
a graduate of the college of agricul- 
ture, Ohio state university. 

Rural Postal Business Increasing 

Nine years ago the first of last Oc- 
tober a rural free delivery mail route 
leading out from Caldwell, O, was 
established. The route was 24 miles 
long. During the first month 950 
pieces of mail were distributed, in- 
cluding one daily paperr Nine years 
after in October of last year, over 
«000 pieces of mail were distributed, 
though the length of the route re- 
mained same as when first established. 
The only daily paper has increased to 
75. The first month two’ money or- 
ders were bought by patrons of the 
route. This year during the corre- 
sponding month 78 were purchased. 
In regard to agricultural papers, the 
earrier says he believes there are 25 
now where there was one then. In 
all 10 different agricultural papers 
are distributed over the route. One 
of these has 60 subscribers. It is 
evident that the reading habit in 
rural sections is rapidly growing. 

Further proof that Ohio can grow 
apples is furnished by W. H. Sears 
of Belmont county, who picked 300 
bushels of fine fruit from 0.3 of an 
acre, which is at the rate of 1000 
bushels an acre. He sold his crop 
for a little better than 60 cents a 
bushel clear of packages, direct from 
the orchard, delivered at the railroad 
station. While this orchard is only 
1% acres, planted for family use, it 
demonstrates the possibilities of apple 
growing in southern Ohio. The yields 
end profits from Mr Sears’ orchard 
for the last three years are as fol- 
lows: 1910, yield 800 bushels, net 
profit. $368; 1911, 350 bushels, net 
profit $172; 1912, 795 bushels, net 
profit, $311; total net profit for three 
years $815. These figures represent 
the net proceeds after cost of prun- 
ing, fertilizing, spraying, picking and 
marketing and rent of land have been 
deducted. 

Lime and Clover 

The use of lime is demanding the 
attention of farmers of eastern Ohio, 
according to Porter Elliot of the Ohio 
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state university. He says: 
great many localities it has become 
difficult to secure satisfactory crops 
of red clover. This is undoubtedly a 
misfortune, as it not only makes it 
dificult to provide a properly bal- 
anced and economical ration for farm 
animals, but increases the difficulty 
of maintaining the fertility of the 
soil. Too often when clover failure 
becomes common timothy is substi- 
tuted in the rotation. This crop has 
a place in Ohio agriculture, but can 
never take the place of red clover. 
It will form a good sod and if plowed 
under after two or three mowings, 
helps to maintain the supply of humus 
in the _ soil. It does not, however, 
have the deep-rooting of the red 
clover. It does not bring up plant 
food from the subsoil nor have the 
loosening or lightening effeet on the 
soil noticeable when clover is 
grown. What is of much greater im- 
portance, it leaves the soil poorer in 
nitrogen, while clover, if grown under 
proper conditions, not only secures 
the bulk of the nitrogen from the air 
in the soil, but actually adds a fresh 
supply to help grow the crops that fol- 
low in rotation. The commonest 
cause of failure in keeping a stand of 
clover is an acid condition of the 
soil. This is easily corrected by an 
application of ‘wo tons of finely 
ground limestone or one ton of quick- 
lime an acre. Preferably this should 
be applied after plowing for corn, but 
nearly as good results are secured 
when applied to wheat ground.” A 
Harrison county farmer reports that 
he is now growing very satisfactory 
crops of red clover where failure was 
the rule formerly. Following the sug- 
gestion of one of the instructors in 
an agricultural extension school held 
at Scio he began using lime, and is 
much pleased with the results. 
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Precocious Season in Ohio 
H,. E. TWEED, BROWN COUNTY, oO 


Beautiful days of grace have en- 
abled us faithfully to attend all du- 
ties common to the season, Not alone 
these, but many farmers commenced 
plowing and planning spring work. I 
may be a trifle premature, but last 
week I planted sweet peas, lettuce, 
radishes and tomatoes, The tulips and 
hyacinths planted some time ago in 
the open are beginning to show 
growth, Bees have been at work, 
pastures were green when snow came 
and dandelions are blooming in shel- 
tered places, 

The importance of getting all winter 
feed under cover is recognized as 
never before, and now that it is well 
accomplished the feeding season is 
opening under favorable conditions. 
With a great corn crop it is up to the 
raisers to secure corresponding re- 
sults. Sheep are so low and neglected 
as not to command serious attention. 
Beef cattle are much sought and will 
afford consumption for a very large 
part of the corn crop, while dairy cat- 
tle will get most of that put in the 
everincreasing number of silos. For 
me it will continue to be hogs as corn 
consumers and beef cattle for stover. 
When buyers were off their guard at 
Thanksgiving I spent the week in the 
city market, the result being a good 
lot of cattle bought at prices lower 
than at any time since, The animals 
could have been sold the next week at 
$5 a head profit, They will be win- 
tered on shredded stover, grazed a 
short time and sold as butcher cattle 
next summer. Farmers following this 
plan are making more profit than by 
any other method, 

Institutes are increasing in interest 
since the introduction of charts, dem- 
ete, Extension schools 
are largely attended, the only regret 
being that they cannot be held an- 
nually in every county. Organization 
work along usual lines is progressing, 
but much slower than it should, The 
one great shortcoming of the whole 
agricultural situation the lack of 
proper organization whereby buying 
and selling prices could be regulated 
as at present in other vocations. 

Bumper crops, organized city house- 
keepers, an open winter and the new 
parcel post are together bringing 
about a very salient reduction in the 
cost of living. The new post system 
is a great convenience, but by lower- 
ing the price to the consumer will 
also lower city produce markets, and 
in turn the income of the producer. 
This accomplished the influx to the 
cities will continue and country labor 
will be scarcer and higher than ever. 

In some sections one meets the 
novel sight of thousands of crows dig- 
ging up soil in quest of white grubs 
which more than all other insects in- 
jured the corn and potato crop of the 
past year. Enabled to increase by the 
wantonless slaughter of our game 
birds and fur-bearing animals this 
pest is rapidly assuming huge propor- 
tions. The hunting nuisance, however, 
is as rampant as ever and we sup- 
pose will not cease until the last “bob 
white” and “cottontail” is murdered. 

Prices at present are as follows: 
Hogs $6.50 to $7, cattle $4 to $5.50 a 
100 pounds, milch cows $40 to $60, 
horses $125 to $200, corn 50 to 55 
cents, wheat 95 cents to $1, rye 70 
cents, potatoes 50 to 60 cents, timothy 
seed $1.50 to $1.75, clover $8.75 a 
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bushel, timothy hay $10 to $12, straw 
$7 to $S a ton. No alfalfa for sale. 
Tobacco $12 to $18 a 100 pounds, but- 
ter 25 cents, live poultry 1V to 11 cents 
a pound, eggs 25 a dozen, farm labor 
#16 to $22 with board, $24 to $26 with- 
out a a month. Fy the day for ordi- 
nary labor 75 cents to $1.25, 





February Farmers’ Institutes 


Allen Jefferson 
Harrod, 
Delphos, 
Bluffton, 
Seaverdam, 


F 12-13 
F 10-11 


F 17-18 


Jersey, F 3-4 

Ashlane Franklin Grange Hall 

Loudonville, F 17-18 
Ashtabula 

Pierpont, 

Williamsfield, 
Athe 

At 


Logan 
East 

Lorain 
Colmmbia, 

Lucas 


F 12-13 
F 26-27 
Spencer, F 10-11 
Madison 
Plain City, 7-8 


F 5-6 
F 14-15 


Liberty, 


land, J 
av Bremen, F 
nont 


Caledonia, 
Medina 
Wadsworth, F 28 
Mercer 
Chattanooga, 
St Henry, 
Coldwater, 
Miami 
West 


Carroll 
Harlem Springs 
F 10-11 

Champaign, 

Mingo, F 12-13 
Cable, F 14-15 
Clark 
North Hampton F 10-11 Milton, 
Clermont 

Milford, F 
Clinton 

Blanchester, F 
Crawfor¢ Exiison, 

Tiro, F 7-8 Muskingum 

Crestline, F 26-27 Chandlersville, 
Darke Noble 

New Madison, F Keiths, F 
Defiance Ottawa 

Ney, Clinton, F 


Paulding 
Grover Hill, F 21- 
Pickaway 
Darbyville, 
Portage 
Atwater, 


17-18 


F 19-20 
F 14-15 


F 14-35 


10-11 Chesterville, 


i 


19-20 
7 
99 


Delaware 
Ostrander, 


Erie 
Serlin Heights, 5- 
Milan, ? 21-23 P 
Fairfield 
Carroll, 
Amanda 
Pleasantville, 
Fayette 
Bloomingburg, F 
Franklir 
Pleasant 


Westerville, F 
ulton 

Delta, F 19-20 
Archbold, F 24-25 
wons, F 26-27 


Geauga 
Chesterland, F 14-15 
F 19-20 
Jackson Center, F 


Thompson, 
Greene 
F_ 17-18 Summit 
3-4 Clinton, F 3-4 


reb’e 
West Manchester, F 5-6 
New Paris, fF £8-M1 
Eaton, F 3-4 
Eldorado, F 19-20 
Putnam 

Kalida, F 10-11 
Leipsic, ¥ 19-20 


F 10-11 


Corners, 


10- 


Clarksburg, 
Sandusky 
Woodvil'e, 
Gibsonburg, 
Lindsey, 


-6 
11 


Sereca 
Republic, 
Green Spring, F 2 
Shelby 
-6 
Jamestown, 
Cecagy sae. 
Guernsty Trumbull 
Londonderry, FP 3-4 Hartford, 
Fairview, F 17-18 Mesopotamia, 
Hamilton Tuscarawas 
Blue Ash, F 7-8 Winfi ld, 
14-15 Tuscarawas, 


Union 


Mason, 
Williams 

Stryker, 

Montpelier, 

Edgerton, 
Wooc 

Prairie Depot, 
Wyandot 

Upper Sandusky, F 3-4 


Holmesville, F 
Jackson 
Wellsten, 


14-15 
F 10-11 





Building Silos—Having bad weather 
with some snow in Gallia Co. Butch- 
ering is about all done. There are sev- 
eral silos being sold in this Vicinity. 
The schools have started again. Furs 
still bring a good price. Some corn 
to be husked yet. Some cattle are be- 
ing fed in this neighborhood. Cattle all 
seem to be in good condition. 

Ground Too Dry to Plow—Have not 
had much cold weather in Franklin 
Co, but have had 3 or 4 inches of 
snow. Some of the roads were drifted 
shut. Snow now is about all gone. 
Some plowing has been done. Ground 
is plowing hard as weather has been 
too dry. Several new barns and houses 
aer being built. Have had a fine fall 
to do all kinds of work. The Franklin 
Co farmers’ institute was held at 
Canal Winchester Jan 3-14. The 
Sears canning factory of Canal Win- 
chester is busy getting acreafe for this 
coming season. 

Interest in Short Course—T he 
weather is unsettled in Sandusky Co. 
The ground is not frozen. Most all 
farmers are. through with corn and all 
the feed is in the barns, Stock is do- 
ing well. Not very many steers in the 
feed lots. Most of the hogs will be 
shipped this month if prices hold firm. 
The students for the short course left 
Jan 6. There is great interest taken in 
the short course. 

Mines Running Full Time—Having 
heavy rains, had little cold weather 
yet in Noble Co. The creeks are bank 
full and some bottom land is flooded. 

Roads are getting in bad condition. 
Stock is wintering well. Feed is plen- 
tiful and of good quality Farm work 
is well up. Butchering is,all done. 
Hogs are scarce. Apples are rotting 
in cellars. Potatoes sell for 50c p bu, 
corn 50c p bu. Poultry is all sold. 
Horses are in no demand. Mines are 
ruuning full time. 

Ideal Year for Farmers—tThe past 
year has been ideal in most respects 
for the farmer. The season started in 
rather cold and wet, but everything 
came on with a rush with warmer 
weather. Crops did not suffer for 
want of moisture at any time. Pas- 
tures were never better, the best corn 
crop for several years. The fall has 
been the best remembered for doing 
all kinds of work; roads were never 
better for hauling, consequently the 
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farmers are pretty well along with 
their work. Some plowing has been 
done, The ground has not been frozen 
this winter to amount to anything. 
Eggs are 25¢c p doz, butter 25c p ia, 
chickens 10c, hogs 6 to 7c, hay S:2 
$14, straw $7, wheat $1 p bu. A ei: 
deal of sickness’ throughout 
couatry,. 
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Cholera Preventive—Hog cholera is 
still present in Miami Co, It has taken 
away a large number of hogs. Nearly 
every farmer has lost some, Some 
farmers have been using good @ 
preventive as can be obtained. Wher 
choiera first showed itself they com- 
menced feeding carbolic acid, about 
four or five drops to the hog, alse 
save them some charcoal once in 
while. They say they believe that & 
all that savéd their hogs, 

Well Supplied with Feed—-In Cler- 
mont Co the weather has been fine. 
Have. had very little snow so far. 
Farmers have had good weather in 
which to get their fall work done, ané 
generally they have succeeded very 
well. Corn is nearly all in the crih 
Some fodder out yet on account of 
lack of men to store it. Farmers gen 
erally are well supplied with feed anéd 
stock is in good condition, Have haé 
three very successful farmers’ insti- 
tutes in the county this winter ané 
will hold two more later. The farmers 
are taking advantage of these meet- 
ings and the attendance is large. Hogs 
are Tlec p Ib, eggs 30c p doz, butter 
50c p lb, chickens 12c, hay $12 to $13 
p ton, corn 55c p bu. 

Many Meadows Seeded—Fine 
and winter weather. Corn is. al 
husked in Mercer Co. Wheat look 
well. Yield of corn for 1912 was abowi 
35 bus p acre, oats 40-bus p acre, Live 
stock is doing well. Plenty of feed fer 
all kinds of stock, Hogs are $7 te 
$7.50 p 100 Ibs, cattle $5 to $7 p 106 
Ibs alive, hay $8 to $12 p ton, cors 
60c p bu. Not many public sales, Lit- 
tle land being sold. Many new mead-— 
ows seeded Clover and timothy doing 
well. 

Tinkering Around Buildings ~ 
Weather has been ideal and other- 
wise. Farmers are tinkering arourd 
the buildings. Corn is about all is 
crib. A scattered few thought nice 
weather would always last. Hogs are 
all marketed for 6%c to 7%4c p 1h 
Beef cattle are very scarce. Shotes 
and brood sows are hard to get. Cors 
is 50c p bu, oats 35c, .beans $2.75. 

Little Wheat Growth—Been raining 
for two days, the first rain to wet the 
ground good this fall in Brown Ca 
Many people were out of water 
Wheat looks well, but has not made 
much growth, owing to the dry weath 
er. Tobacco is selling high, some 
averaging as high as $34 p 100 lbs ap 
loose leaf markets. Stock hogs are 
very scarce, and demand a high price 
Good timothy hay is $15 p ton on car 
The farmers’ protective assn ordere® 
a car of. feed, bran, oil meal and cot- 
tonseed meal and saved $35 on retai 
price. Farmers’ institutea t Russell- 
ville was a grand success. Good at- 
tendance and great interest shown. 

Cattle Wintering Well—Winter verz 
open in Ashtabla Co, Not much snow. 
Plenty of mud. Cattle wintering well\ 
plenty of feed. Hens laying pretts 
well. Dec milk was $1.75 p 100 Ibs 
Hogs look fine. Hay is $12 p ton. Toe 
wet for plowing at present. Farmers 
are. feeding cows stalks. 

Corn Up in Fine Shape—Had fins 
winter weather up to Jan 7 in Fair 
field Co. Since then sudden changes, 
with pienty of rain. Corn is mostlz 
husked and was put up in fine shape 
It has been a good winter for feeding 
cattle. Stock cattle and hogs are na 
very plentiful. There is not much red 
estate changing hands just now. Cort 
is selling at 45c p bu, potatoes (ine, 
eggs 20 to 25c, butter 30 to 35c, Roade 
are fairly good for winter. 

Polled Jersey Breeders to Meet— 
The 17th annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the American Polled Jerser 
cattle company will be held at the 
Bookwater hotel, Springfield, O, a 
10.30 Jan 22. At 1.30 Prof W. J 
Spellman of the U § dept of agri wil 
speak on The inheritance of the pol 
character in cattle. This address 
should be of interest to others thar 
breeders of animals, since it will ex 
plain Mendel’s law of inheritance ant 
other characters in both animals ané 
plants, 

Little Feed Required—Have bees 
having very heavy rains in Athens Ce 
The roads have been good until with- 
in a short time. The season has beer 
very open so far, so that it has re 
quired very much less feed than usual 
Corn is worth .55c p bu, wheat $1 
good cattle 6 to.7e p 1b, bran $25 » 
ton. Wheat and young grass are look- 
ing: well, 

Oil Well Boom—Have been having 
fine roads and very little rain till re 
cently in Wayne Co. Have had & 
heavy snowstorm with a high wint 
that drifted the roads badly. This was 
followed with rain that lasted for twe 
days causing a pretty wet time. The 
oil wells are still giving our county @ 
wonderful boom, and the companies 
are drilling on different farms all the 
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time. Two agricultural schools were 
held in our county this week in Woos- 
ter and at Apple Creek, Farm prod- 
ucts have taken a drop; hay $9 Pp ton, 
corn 50c p bu, oais Soc, eggs 2c p 
doz, Butter retails at 36¢ p Ib. 

Better Demand for Horses—dAllen 
Co farmers have been attending the 


O state corn show held at Lima. .-t 
is a great show, The demand fo: 
horses is better than it was. Buyers 
are picking them up. All kinds of 
stock is in good shape. Roads ar 
in fair condition. The prices of stock 
and grain have net changed much in 


the last month. 


Horses Cheaper—Having rainy 
weather at present in Allen Co, which 
is what the grass and wheat needed, 
although wheat and rye leok good. 
Great interest was taken in the state 


Stock looks good. 
Corn is nearly all 
are pretty well 


eorn show at Lima. 
Not much for sale. 
in crib and farmers 
eaught up with their work. Hay is 
$12 p ton, corn 4c p bu, wheat $1, 
oats 28c, butier 30c, eggs 3Uc. Some 
hog cholera yet. Hogs are pretty well 
sold at T%c p lb. Peef brought 12c 
straight dressed. Horses are cheaper 
than they were time ago, good 
mares selling for than $200. 
Fine Corn Crop-—Paulding 


some 
less 


Co has 


been favored with fine weather for 
gathering the corn crop, which is 
mostly in the crib and, in fine condi- 
tion.’ Stock.of all kinds goes into 
the winter in good condition. Hogs 
are scarce and bringing $7.10.p 100 
tbs. Cattle are scarce, not many be- 
ing fed for the market. Wheat and 
rye went under the snow looking fine. 
Farmers are butchering and laying 
by a good supply of meat for the 


eoming year. Poultry is doing nicely 
this winter. 

Wheat Not Covered—-Had a snow- 
storm in Lucas Co, but it drifted se 
that it hardly covered the wheat. The 
weather has been mild. Butter is 
BOc p Ib, gs 3te, chickens lec p Ib. 


ess 


Shredding is nearly done. 

Wheat Not Good—Wheat not look- 
ing very well in Meigs Co. Roads 
are getting very bad and it has been 
raining much of late. Several of 
our farm women have some kind of 
an epidemic among their fowls. 
Farmers’ institute at Kyger was in- 
teresting. 

Institute at Spencer—The farmers’ 
institute held at Spencer Jan 1, ‘12, 


The speakers 
Tressler and 


Was a decided success. 
were: D. D. Hassh, M. L. 


Dr Mary Anderson. D. D. Hassh’s 
subjects were: The horse to breed, 
Cattle for profit, What hog shall we 
grow, and How to build up a run- 
down farm. M. L. Tressler’s subjects 
were: The rural problem, Farming 
with a lead pencil, Scientific farming, 


and Keeping cattle for profit. Dr 


Mary Anderson spoke on Home sani- 
tation and Balanced ration for the 
human animal. The institute closed 
with a concert given by Kirks or- 
ehestra. 

Onions Not Keeping Well—Sleigh- 


ing is very poor in Franklin Co, Not 


much traffic at present. Potatoes are 
= p ae. corn meal $27 p ton, mixed 
feed $2 oats $30, wheat $2.10 p 100 
tbs, aaah 10c p lb, beef 7 to T%c, eggs 
soc p doz, milk $2 p 100 Ibs for Dee, 
butter 35c p lb, onions $1 p bu, On- 
ions are not keeping well. Hay sells 
at $14 to $16 p ton, straw at S5 to $6. 


Not Using Rough Feed—wWinter has 


been mild in Jackson Co, and conse- 
quently the stock is not using much 
rough feed. Plenty of hay for stock. 
Baled hay is S14 p ton. Not much 
winter work being done, save in the 
coal business, which has been good all 
winter. 

A Renewed Agricultural College 

The recent loss by fire of two of the 
principal buildings at the Maryland 
agricultural college, together with the 
resignation ef the former president, 
Dr Sylvester, has led Gov Goldsbor- 
ough to ask the farmers of the state 
to advise with him regardingits future. 
The governor rightly says, ‘“‘that the 
scope of this institution, along the 
lines of agriculture, should be very 
greatly broadened and to get as its 
executive head one of the leading 
agricultural men in the country.” 

It has even been suggested that the 
college and station be removed to An- 
napolis or some other part of the 
state. This should not be done, The 
present location is a good one and the 
equipment there should be strength- 
ened and improved in every way. To 
move it would be to lose the benefit 
of most of the crop tests in experi- 
mental plats that have been conduct- 
ed there for many years Maryland 
has great agricultural possibilities, is 
more cheaply and quickly accessible 
to a greater variety of markets than 
any other state. The right man at 
the head of the agricultural college 


backed up by an aggressive board of 
trustees and a progressive sentiment 
throughout the state could accomplish 


wonders for Maryland agriculture. 
But to do this, college and station 
must be run on strietly up-to-date 


principles, free from political inmter- 
ference or partisan manipulation. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Experts in Agriculture 


In Charleston 500 business men 
have received letters from the farm 
expert committee of the chamber of 
commerce of that city soliciting a 
contribution of $1 each to make up 
the deficit for services rendered by 
the farm expert in Kanawha county 
from August 12 to January 1. Pro- 
vision must be made for payment of 
the expert by private subscription 
until the legislature passes a law em- 
powering the county courts to meet 
this expense. The expenses of the 
expert have been guaranteed by the 
Charleston chamber of commerce. 
The committee investigated and 
found vast sums were sent out of 
Charleston each year into other 
states for produce that could be 
raised at home. Three out of five 
wholesale preduce houses in the city 
paid last year $1,702,750, all of which 
went out of the state as _ follows: 
Hay, $177,880; straw, $17,457; oats, 
$55,797: corn, $571,630; stock feed, 
$166,180; flour, $530,410; potatoes, 
$108,266; onions, $10,800; eggs, $13,- 
206; apples, $14,300. It is estimated 
another million dollars found its way 
out of the state from people of that 
section for like products, where sales 
were made otherwise than through 
the wholesale houses. 


H. S. Vandervort; the agricultural 
expert in Wood county, W Va, re- 
cently delivered an address to the 


Parkersburg chamber of commerce, 
when the business men learned of 
his plans for that county. He said 
he found all farmers not only inter- 
ested, but anxious to get all the in- 
struction possible and to co-operate 
in every way. A demonstration plan 
will be worked for having plats cul- 
tivated in growing one particular 
thing on their farms under Mr Van- 
dervort’s direction. Mr Vandervort 
is advising the farmers to turn over 
their hill lands to stock raising and 
orchards and to make use of the low- 
lands in truck gardening. 

The possibilities of stock raising 
in West Virginia are shown in the 
report of the Pickenpaugh farm for 
1911 and 1912, owned by J. W. Hol- 
land. The report shows that on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1911, Mr Holland purchased 
33 head of cattle for $1459. Sales of 
these were made in August, September 
and November of that year, amount- 
ing to $2190. But only 2S of the 33 


head originally purchased were sold. 
The five kept over, valued at their 
original cost, represented $260. Last 


year 37 head were purchased, making 
an investment of $2021. To this is 
added $180 for feed and hauling, 
making a total outlay of $2209. These 
= Sait. were sold in August, 1912, 
or $33 





Not Doing Any Work—Farmers are 
not doing any work now in Raleigh Co. 
Weather is very cold and blustering 
in this locality. Butter is 30c¢ p Ib, 
eggs are 30c p doz. Some are renting 
their farns and moving to the public 
works, 

Hogs Are Fat—Cattle are scarce in 
Wyoming Co and bring a good price, 
yearlings selling for $16 to S20 ea, 
calves $8 to $12 ea. Owing to rainy 
and snowy weather roads are in bad 
condition, Hogs are fat. Have not 
been fed practically any and there 
seems to be plenty of mast. More 
corn in this section than has been 
raised in years, but no market for 
same, 

Corn Not All Gathered—Have had 
the finest fall and winter so far for 
work. Corn not all gathered yet in 
Wayne Co. An extra good crop of 
corn was raised, Potatoes are good, 
worth 50c p bu. Corn is worth We p 
bu, but not much selling. Tobacco is 
not all stripped. Some sold for le p 
lb. Cattle are high and scarce. Milch 


cows are worth from $30 to S50 ea. 
Hogs are very scarce. 
Roads Very Bad—Roads in Kana- 


wha Co are very bad on account of the 
oil teams, Horses are $150 to S200 ea. 


Peef cattle are scarce and high in 
price Plenty of work at good wages. 
Plenty of new building going on. 
Winter Lambs Thrivine—Ground 
has been covered with snow most of 
the time since Dec 23 in parts of Mon- 
roe Co, but is now bare. Stock 
is doing well. Some winter lambs are 


Ewes seem 
condition 


dropping and are th 
to be strong 
usually. 


riving. 
and in fine 


Many Animals Trapped—tThis has 
been a-nice tall for doing all fall work 
in Summers Co. Corn is about all 
husked. Have had some very cold 
weather in the last two weeks, Lots 
of fur-bearing animais were caught 
this fall. Several new barns have 
been built this fall, toads are in a 
bad condition. Corn is The p bu. 


Heaviest Storm Yet—The heaviest 
storm of the season swept over this 
part of the country recently with 
a 45-mile gale. Stock unprotected 
in Braxton Co is suffering greatly. 
Roughage and grain are plentiful. 
Up to; this tipe little snow has fallen. 





Many farmers are elearing land, pre- 
paring fer crops the coming spring. 
Stock cattle scarce and high; milch 
eows are bringing from $40 to $75 
p hd. Some real estate changing 
hands and at good prices, The prod- 
uce market is somewhat down. 
Butter is 25c p Ib, bacon I2i2c, lard 
l2%ec, eggs 2Z5c p doz, apples T5c p 
bu. The public highways are in bad 
condition, litthe work having been 
done on them the past year, at pub- 


lic expense. Some improvements 
have been made by private individ- 
uals, 

Bountiful Harvests—Have had an 
ideal fall in Ritchie Co. Farmers 


have-completed their work. Past sea- 
son yielded a bountiful harvest of all 
grains and vegetables, Live stock~is 
in prime condition, and prices highest 
ever known, Some steers sold for fal 
delivery at Tc p lb. Hogs are very 
searce and selling at I12c p lb. Sheep 
are plentiful at $6 ea Milch cows 
are searce and sell around $50 ea. 
Land is not selling so well, Everybody 
wants to move to town, 

Wheat Sold—W eather is fine in Jef- 
ferson Co. Some people are baling hay 
and selling for from $10 to $12 p ton. 
Wheat is about all sold out of county. 
lt is worth about $1.05 p.bu. There is 
plenty of corn in this section, a litt: 
being sold at We p bu. 

Horses Changing Hands—Cold, 
windy, blustery weather in Summers 
Co, Farmers can do nothing but 
feed and cut wood. Quite a lot of 
horses are changing hands. W. E. 
Wallice is building an addition to his 
barn for the benefit of his cattle. 
Bran, cracked corn and milk feeds 
have come down quite a bit in price. 
W. T. Fuller has sold his farm and 
personal property. 

Threshing Soy Beans—Having ideal 
winter weather in Wirt Co, The rain- 
fall has been very light, and very lLit- 
tle snow yet. Roads are in fine con- 
dition. Live steck is doing well; not 
much rough feed used yet. Soy beans 
are being threshed and yield is good. 
Hogs dressed bring 10c p lb, 

Wheat Locks Well—Roads are get- 
ting in bad condition, owing to wet 
weather in Mineral Co, Farmers have 
about ali their corn husked out in this 
section. Feed is plentiful and stock 
is high and scarce. A normal acreage 
of wheat was sown and looks well. 








DREADED TO EAT 


A Quaker Couple’s Experience 

How many persons dread to eat 
their meals, although actually hungr 
nearly all the time! 


Nature never intended this should 
be so, for we are given a thing called 
appetite that should guide us as to 
what the system needs at any time 
and can digest. 

But we get in a hurry, swallow our 
food very much as we shovel coal into 
the furnace, and our sense of appe- 
tite becomes unnatural and perverted, 
Then we eat the wrong kind of food 
or eat too much, and there you are— 
indigestion and its accompanying 
miseries. 

A Philadelphia lady said: 

“My husband and I have been sick 





and nervous for 15 or 20 years from 
drinking coffee—feverish, indigestion, 
totally unfit, a good part of the time, 
for work or pleasure, We actually 
dreaded to eat our meals. (Tea is 
just as injurious, because it contain. 
caffeine, the same drug found in 


coffee. ) 

“We tried doctors and patent medi- 
cines that counted up into hundreds 
of dollars, with little if any benefit. 

“Accidentally, a small package cf 
Postum came into my hands. I made 
some according to directions, with 
surprising results. We both liked it 
and have not used any coffee since. 

“The dull feeling after meals has 
left us and we feel better every way. 
We are so well satisfied with Postum 
that we recommend it to our friends 
who have been made sick and nervous 
and miserable by coffee."’ Name given 
upon request. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in concentrated, 
powder form, called Instant Postum. 
It is prepared by stirring a level tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water, adding 


sugar to taste, and enough cream ‘o 
bring the color to golden brown. 
Instant Postum is convenient; 
there’s no waste; and the flavour is al- 
ways uniform. Sold by grocers—5 
cup tin 30 ects., 100-cup tin ™) cts. 


A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer’s 


name and 2-cent stamp for postag 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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tail prices for eat- 


can buy the very best 
ceries and o 
oy cnupiies *aisect from 






—37 yeurs in business—2,000 


oont 


AWOWeNDEED'S. GROOERY 


Grocery Prices 
Cut Down 
[5 to 507 _ 









No use to pay re- 
Yout—¥ 


gro- 
ther house-} 


ables any longer. 





in factories 


you ina a, 
do it, no matter where rou live, by our fac- 


Rasy to 
tory- to-tamily plen, explained in this book, Weguaran- 


wholesale prices, safe and prompt deliveries, 
satisfaction, 


Secor and absolute 


And you deal with a pronatpovarer long established 
satistied customers. 





200 Eatables At Cut Prices 


We do not cut prices for a few dave on a few articles. 


@ur reductions are in effect every day nn apply tocvery 
grocery product we make or eeii—20 in all. 


Best of Quality Assured 


R tty: have ro second-class, atale or ehel{-worn grocertes. 


are fresh high-grade 
To prove we give utmost qua 
be used 


uality we permit one-qui 
WHOLLY aT OUR Risk ‘That 


of any pack 
ts, it Riisen ib please yen. you may send back the remain 


rand we will return all your money, PLUS WHA HAT. 
VER FREIGHT-CHARGES %OU'VE PAID. 
you ever get a fairer offer? 


Our Book Free 
net? To Any Husband or Wife 
Out-Price Book offers: Fancy tea et 


jour underpriced rocent; capn 
red 33 per cent; seoand toate brought down wn Bs per 
soap, chocolate, cocoa, beans, 
table salt, starch, par flavoring extracts, 
rices—in all nesr' 


gelatine, at half 
ARTICLES, each red 
order $10 worth you 


aes age tang coffee —— one-fourth ht 


nt. And it you 


add to it 2 lbs. of the best-grede granulated 
atdoalb.! There are hundreds of other articles in ¢) 
book—all sold at factory prices—used a! most daily—tol 
icles and ~paratione, paints, goods, notions, 


ware sundries, eto, 
We ‘are willing tosend this Out-Price Book F REE to 


Salty end let you = ~ 3 low- low. prtend groceries ent 
by our risk of pleusing. 


ing the ———= 
@ postal now, you get the Gue Price Book by ret 


Larkin Co., Dept. 15, Buffalo, N. Y. 





— THIS BRINGS THE BOOK — 
LARKIN CO., Dept. 15, Buffalo, N. Y. ry) 

I am the head of a family and want your 
Cut Price Grocery Book. 
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on A GASOLINE 


poe ENGINE 
REPRESENTS AND ASSURES— 
Exceptional yp “giengrmn 
Economy a 
Full Rated Power, 
in Operation on i as 


arc time-tried_17 years of good-engine 
-- tee yy onal Ft. engi 
an ck o en A 

that s built right—sold right—and a 
ees Se the limit. If you want more real 


ure going to get it 


aN es Ls 














CANADA’S OFFERING 


ne ERR dy ave By 
To The Se : tal ain 


in the 
new 
Saskat- 



















Districts of Manitoba, 
chewan and Alberta, there are 
thousands of Free Homesteads 
left, which to the man making 
entry in 3 years’ time will be 
worth from 620 to 625 per acre. 
These lands are well adapted to 
ine Gailwa and cattle ‘cilities 
ailway Facilities 

In many cases the railways in 
Canada bave been built in ad 
‘¥ance of settiement, and in @ short time 
there will not be e settler who need be 
more than ten or twelve miles from a itoe 
se railway. Beltway Rates are regu 


Bbcrat 4 ‘ONDITIONS. The, Amert 
can Settler is at home in Western Canada. 
He is not a stranger in @ strange land. 
having nearly a militon of bis owa peopie 

If you desire to 
know —_— the condition of the Canadian 
Settier is so prosperous write tomay of 
the Canadian Government Ageots and 
send for literature, rates, &c., to 


J.S. Crawford 
301 E. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


or address Supt. of Immigratioa. 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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America Adopting Co-operation 


Not so many years ago farmers in 
America held barn raisings and corn 
huskings and traded work regularly. 
These were the simplest forms of co- 
operation, the outgrowth of mutual 
needs. For a time we got partly away 
from these practices. Now in a larger 
way farmers are working together 
again. They are learning that ex- 
penses may be reduced and profits in- 
creased by co-operation. It will be 
interesting to just glance over the 
lield and notice seme of the places in 
which co-operation has produced tan- 
vible results. Every branch of farm- 
ing is included. 

Dairymen have organized testing 
associations. Single groups of them 
hire « man to travel through a given 
district, attending to the details of 
reeord keeping on their cows, In every 
ease where this has been tried, grad- 
ual improvement has been noticed in 
the quality of the Groups of 
dairymen have united in ownership of 

high-priced, pure-bred bull. No bet- 
ter investment can be made in a 
neighborhood than in an animal of 
this kind, although the expense is 
sometimes greater than an individual 
is willing to bear. Among horsemen, 
stallion clubs have served the same 
purpose, 

Most of our co-operative plans came 
eriginally from Denmark. One direct 
importation is the plan used by poul- 
trymen’in Ontarie, for co-operativ 
marketing of eggs and poultry. A re- 
ceiving station is equipped at the 
home town with @ regular man in 
charge, who candles and grades the 
eges, selling them at a higher market 
price than if sent in mixed and of un- 
certain quality 

In southern Missouri, 700 farmers 
are members of a dairy association, 
and instead of selling cream individ- 
ually to whoever will buy, they sell 
their total output for the entire year 
to the highest bidder. They keep 
their own expert testers at receiving 
stations which they have built, and 
compel their members to bring only 
good cream. This has resulted in a 
higher quality of cream, and, conse- 
quently, better prices, It is estimated 
by members of the association that in 
the seven years of existence of the or- 
ganization there has been an increase 
in profits to the farmers of about 
$5000 per year over the income re- 
ceived befure they were organized. 

Fruit growers have got together to 
secure better shipping. Especially 
growers of small fruits, as strawber- 
ries, ship together and thereby are 
able to make up carloads. An impor- 
tant part of the work of the fruit as- 
sociations has been in the devlopment 
of vniform and more careful packing. 

Sheep breeders are shipping their 
sheep together, grading their lambs 
in the home yards and getting better 
prices because of uniformity and ab- 
sence of evils. 

Machinery, as threshing outtits, trac- 
tion engines, silage cutters, etc, some- 
times too expensive for one man, are 
owned and used by several in the 
same neighborhood. Silos are erected 
from the same forms on neighboring 
farms, cutting $25 to $40 from the 
eost of each, 

This is 
There 
every 


stock, 


at the list. 
no reason why nearly 
of the farmer’s life, in- 
eluding the social and educational, in 
which there is mutual interest, should 
net be joined co-operatively. 


only a glance 
seems 


phase 





The Social Side of Life 


so much to 


Let us 


does 
agreeable, 
Organize a neigh- 
borhood social club, to meet in the 
schoolhouse, or rotate the meetings 
at the houses of the members. Ap- 

point a@ program committee. With a 
little such effort, the members can 
make the club a thing of joy and 
pleasure. 

Every community has people with 
the ability to give songs, recitations, 
read papers, prepare addresses, ask 
questions, make answers, play the 
piano, give amateur theatricals, or in 
other ways help to amuse, instruct 
and elevate themselves and their 
friends. Social dances, especially the 
old-time folk, dances, should be en- 
couraged, 

Such coming tog 
should be fostered in every 
way.* But it. requires some 
some service on the part of 
terested. Let one or two persons 
“start the ball a-rolling,” then let 
everyone else in the neighborhood 
take hold earnestly. 
_service is the real thing in life. | 
*-What doth it avail to gain the whole 
7 and lose your own soul?’ 


Neighborliness 
make rural life 
have more of it. 


socially 
possible 

effort, 
all in- 


ether 


i wi More land, more stock, morg build- 


ae wt ee se 


OF GENERAL 


conveniences, more prof- } 
more banks of the 
people, better eco- 
all well enough in 
their places and we should have 
them, but all of them put together 
do not necessarily make character, 
happir spirituality. 

Social pleasures, the meeting to- 
gether of young and old for mutual 
acquaintanceship, inspiration, fun 
and benetit—this is what most our 
rural communities need more of. 

Invite one and all into such @ 
neighborhood club—let it be free 
from social cliques or ‘‘sets.”’ If 
there be poor or lowly in your v.- 
cinity, especially invite them to come 
in: often those people have interest- 
ing personalities, as well as powers 
of entertainment, If a newcomer or 
settler has come in, especially if the 
family” are foreigners or aliens not 
used to rour ways, give them. the 
glad hand. 

We need more 
rural folk—more 
ciability. 

Why not let the 
be for sociability 
a people’s forum 
economics, politics, agriculture, ete, 
meet at some other time or place for 
that purpose, but why not have the 
neighbor hood club for neighborliness 
only? zet’s get together socially, in | 
a sincere society for pleasure and 
recreation. It is not good form to in- | 
troduce business cares, politics, ete, 
into such purely social affairs. 

And it will do us all good to 
a little social intercourse wholly 
from every thought of work 
care, Some of us work too hard and 
too constantly, and most of us do 
not have the variety, occasional free- 
dom and_  =~social interchange that 
every human being should and 
profit by. 


Wiss, more 
its, more money, 
people for the 
nomics—these are 


less or 


ot 


real life among 
humanity, more 


our 
so- 


. | 
neighborhood club } 
only? If you want 
for discussing 


have 
free 


and 


enjoy 





“Tf 
you are 


fail, 
the 
in- 
d your 


you are afraid you will 
half way to the land of 
Has-Beens. Stop thinking 
not succeed and you have turne 
back on failure. 


you « 


“Peace comes to him who brings 
it, joy to. him who gives it, but a per- 
fect understanding comes to him only 
who loves perfection.” 


INTEREST 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
CUSTOM HATCHERY for 
ou can hatch eggs for your 
nd that ig what farmers 
eladly take their eggs and 
according to the number 
Write for free booklet 
stom Hatchery to 


START A CENTRAL 
ne spring’s business 

sec 1 in one big machine 
mid poultrymen want. They 
eall fer their chicks, pay 
of pays of eggs thes Fe. 
teliing how to sta 


ing 


1 te a Cus 
4. we KE is UB. ATOR AND BROODER CO, Dept F, 
A 





national ecg laying 
hateiiing 


RHODE 
itest. for 
mm best 


ISLAND REDS won 
laying ecd 

winter jayers in America, 
tility guarameed, breeding stock, 
Is amt pullets for sale. VIBERT, 


best 


splendid 
Weston, 





00 CHOICE, L. ARG bi 
eghoin laying pulle Wyckotf-Young strain 
iny number. 1) choice yearling hens, 
Shipped on purchaser’ 
Geneva, N Y. 


HEALTHY, pure white White 


veruge, $2 € 
EK. C. HINES, 





ROSE COMB RHODE 
and birds of quality. Let me 
erels properly mated pe 
Wyandotte cockerels. Price 
Route 7, Towanda, Pa. 


WHITE WY ANDOTT 
young and old ck at 
orders. Write deser 
RRL, umden, 


ISLAND REDS, 
quote you price on cock- 
s. Also a few White 
right. EL W. VOUGHT, 





EXCLUSIVELY. 
sé acrificed ——— for ick 
your wants, FISHER BROS. 


—- 





coe yr els Rat and 


1g stock 
FARM, 


BROWN LEGHORNS, up, 
han some birds; pullets 
er than ever. HILLSIDE 
‘anaan, N J 


POU L TRY. 





Barred 
wid Orlia- 


i & 


LEGHORNS, layers, Zhe 
a sale 


‘ LY DE . Ror E It, Schoharie, 


BROW N 


meuta 





a gag ogg WHITE HOLLAND pickyerghled 
re me vigorous, white Wyandott 


ng 
i, ers. 
H. W. NDE RSON, Stewart i, i 





Toulouse 


oO. BAY 


ee GHBRED Emixien 
indies Runner duck 


OU L TRY FARMS, 





WHITE  ORPING 


KELLERSTRASS 
t ecockerels, 35 a 
y F 


rON, 
Ss} 


HAWKINS, Mon 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Kel- 
ite Orpington poultry. Wiite SUNNY- 


ARM, HKinportum, Pz 


RINGLET 


SIDE F. 





md state 


ickens. 


0 BRONZE, BI. 4CK BUURBON RE. b 
J Silver 


Hamburg: c 
BROS. 


ey i 
wl {RK ’ veaee t, QO. 





HAMBURGS 
AUSTIN 


SILVER SP ANGLED 
Mino ¢ covkerels piece. 


Mineral Springs, 


VAC KSON, 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Toulou 
e winners HOMER J. PALMER, Box 


St 





TURKEYS, nice size, reasonable prices for 
! Stump. MISS L. L. KIRBY, k F D 1, 
v 


pure bred | 





geese. | 
VIEW 


aud Black | 





Other 


+AIN PRICHES—Embden, tT 
,. Plorin, 


rieties poultry, ete. P. G. 


8@ Svese. 


uleu 
SHELLY, 





pure bred, 


GIANT BRONZB 
1, i 3AN, Cumberhur 


1 Cc RK} oY <A 
ine plumage. B. 





ducks, 


Hughesville, 


25 Bagge ml Zeexe 
> eatalog. %» F. KAHLER, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most raluable 
in American Agricult d cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you ish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted 
advertisement and each initial or 2 number counts 
ae one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to thig office. 

COPY must be received Friday 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or displey of any kind 
will be allowed under thie head, thus making a small 
edv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ 
tising is only six cemte a word each insertion. 
Address. 


as part of the 


to guarantee inser- 


adver- | 


AMERICAN 
315 Fourth 


AGRICULTURIST 
Ave, New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


JACKS AND MULES—Raise 
400 fine larte Jacks, J ie 


’ lie for | , 
KREKLERS JACK FARM, W 





REGISTERED PERCHERON 
ray rs old, 0. One ba 





DAIRYMEN vant more 
The " vw Gu sey Write 


ft GUERNSEY 
Box 20, Pete 





PIGS 


BOOKING OR DE RS POR SPRING 
\ SAN 


existered O I © \ e NENRY 
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PERCHERON 
prices. BONNY 


STALLIONS wi ? 
BROOK FARM, G 





LARGE Pel lt KSHIRES ( 
gee. ROBERT. EDDY, Cat tug N 





DUROC 
HUGH BRI 


SOW 
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PIGS, grea 


West Chester, I 





Fike ie HERD YORKSHIRES, 
igs 1E -WEESE, Sidney, 0 





~~ BERKSHIRES = « bred ery 
pig Ww LOTHERS Verulack, P 





HAMPSHIRE JOSEPH KEN- 
NEL tglen, I 


SWINE, bot 
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This spirit of | 


| bred. Pri 


DOGS AND FERRETS 
FOR SALE--Fox . 


liams st Splendid y 
KINNELON KENNELS, Buue 





1? HIGH BRED FOX HOUNDS 


hunt qualities 1 gar 2 4 


FAIRMOT 


Red Lion, Pa 





SOOTCH 
marke 1 Pupp! 
Male feu 
N Y. 


PURE 


COLLIES—Flez 





BRE} 
AMON 


toLLIES 
THOMAS, F 





REX NO 162406 AJ STUD $15. 
right. KALE BROS, 





FERRETS. Price 
N. A. KNAPP, Rocheste 





COLLIES NELSON'S 


ROCK 
Glenreck, 


ARRED 


” -PHOROU gaa i 
pallets. NEWCOMER, 


Lay ing 





VHITH WYANDOTTES-—Breeding steck 
(LARENCE MeCORMICK, ¢iallipolis, O. 





WHITE LEGHORN BATS HING bree 
coekerels, VIBERT 


EGGS, 
eston, . 





MINORCA 
Rouie 1, 


= © 
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WHITH 
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ers, R. SHAW, 





; Leghorn cocke 


SPLENDID wrcEnr? White 
) MARY YOUN Mexico, 





and 


Mg is: HOLL a. tu hen $3.50 
Ww THERS, Peru ct "1. 





OR SALE—White Hol i turkeys 
Y 


I 
HENRY FALKE, I a = 





I aoe a ARTHUR BEN- 
ER, 


WHET ROWKS cheap. 
NIN¢ Px. 


inutport 





MAMMOTH TURKEYS. WM MAR- 
LL, 


BRONZI 
SHA vool, NY, 











OUR HELP BUREAU 





MALE HELP WANTED 


you NG MAN, 


would 
made suit fi 


t for 


you nd we ne 

to your ‘friends, 
Could you use $5 3 
baps we can offer 
. 2 and get beautiful samples, 
vonderfu) offer. BANNER TAILOR- 


styles and thi: 
ING COMPANY, Dep 95, Chicago. 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for governmen 
positions. $30 month. Thousand ni I el Pos 

t opel. ‘ vacations; o “‘layoifs;’’ 
or edueation le t influence unnecese td . 
fart 3 gible. immertiate aly for e 
list of posit ions FRANKLIN INSTITU Tr 
K 19, 


Send I 
open. 
N 


is 
Dept Rochester 





FREE 
60,000 pr 
10,000 


TADSTRATED BOOK tells 
yte 1 positions in U S service. More than 
There is a big chance 
erolg pay, lifetime em 
for hooklet A-S82 
Wash'ngton, D Cc, 


every Jy 
nd 


‘Easy to 
tio EARL WOPKINS, 





ee trond all ound 


own f o take cha of 


farmer, with 
large farm in good 
con by good close 
dollars yearly 
will zive posi- 
Ti igtown, Pa 


large 


f 1 « 
DANISON, 





WANTED—Hustling 
oline engines atic machines; work part 
all the ti neighbor will buy a 
execlus? geucy at oenee. Send for in- 
w ATERLOO ‘GASOLINE WORKS, 157 

New York Ciry 


men in every locality to sell 





WANTED— More brake- 
< electric mic 
—— near oads, 
me tmp, 


Inek 
INST, Dept 17, 


men to prepare as firemen, 
> i colored a*n 
$60 

ame position 
1 


LAILWAY lianapolis, 





GOVERNMENT 
other examinations everywhere Get prepared by 
former United States civil service secretary-examiner. 
Write for free booklet 0, ky ATTERSON CIVIL 

N Y. 


now f 
SERVICSD SCHOOL, Rochester 


RAILWAY MAIL 


200n. 


CLERK and 





_Clerk- carriers 
jal examina- 
R. St Louis, 


ane 
“xaminaiions 30« 


W. tig Railway mail clerks 
< Pareel Pe Ox 
OZME NT. 


iS 
Ww ite 107 
mail ele ks. $75 
Cos ing free. 

Re whester 


1 free. today. 





WwW a ay 
ery where 


K 19, 


month. 
FRAN KLIN 


2 





AGENTS 


AGENTS—$25 a week for two hours’ work a day. 
A brand new hosters prepastiéon that beats. them al}. 
Write for Ry and free samples if you mean busi- 
ness. GUARANTHED HOSIERY €9, Tabs Third St, 
Darton, 0 


about over | 





American Agriculturist 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


THE BEST GRASS SEED, 
other fleld seeds, rst cost? 
Write for catalog. is flee 
HOFFMAN, Landisvill 


DO YOU WANT 
oats, potatoes and 
We can serve you. 
You wili hike it. 
Lancaster Co, Pa. 





CLOVER SEED—Red, aleil« talfa and time 
sold direct; freight prep GLICKS SEF 
FARMS, Lancaster, PV 





MACHIIINERY 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS cor 
lurable and heap. Thou ; 
euts and full inform hy 
ROY BROS, Kast Barnet, Vt. 


table for catik 
booklet 


he manufactur er. 





WOOD SAWING OUTFITS on 
eirculay saws Gasoline engines. 


MER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 


Saw tables, 
PAL- 


vheels, 


talog free. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


J0B PRINTING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electru- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, Dapers, etc.- work ai 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or wow 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices bla 
runs ip standard sizes. THE PHEI PS PUBLISHING 
©O, Springfield, Mass. 


GRAHAM, 
Best 
> Fe 





AND 
Poop 


HEALTH FLOURS 


(iLUTEN ‘ 
prices. COMPANY, Oxford 


made. Get 





MILK TICKETS-—-Ex Dreprid. Samples free 
TRAVERS BROTHERS, Gardner, Mars. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


WOMAN OWNER 
tari, 500. } 
> Means to es 
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hone ; Situation for 
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for 3 dov ; 6 ‘ ; some fruit. 6 
room cottage, piazza, pu ‘ 1 30x40. Owne 
woman f If taken at once 
3900, particulars mad 
163-acre fart 

ing machine 

a Farm (at 

FARM AGENCY 

ew York. 





FORCED 
le {s ‘ 


Ole only 
statio sta- 
mall 


crops 





. Livestock an 
yearling, zoo! 
cons, machinery: 
this fine farm if 
sured from the 
t or 1', miles to 
atation, « I lelivered; 67 
level mavchine-worked lds spring-watered 
r 0 cows; some 00 i# pple ees, Other fruj 
§-room ho — basemen 
: itely everyth'ng 
rther particula 
im : and other tine 
farms, ee out’s Far Catalog 35,°’ copy 
free i, sTiow T FARM AGENCY, Station if 
47 West St, New York 


store 
acte 
pasture 


t «XCei le 
church, milk 





HOUSE, two bar 
crete milk hous 
i timber; 2% mile 
sale will include 
~S and heifers 
irhesses, buz 
ther things, 


ACRES, 
S670; 1 
witere 


EIGHT hooM 
ier l2x50 


Spring 


1cres, 
railroad 

aR st ou 

Square I 
Owego, Tioga 


hat m 
FARM. AGENC y, 





WANTED 
New York lot, 
ind $5 monthly, 


) REPRESENTATIVE 
) eale 


— “fmproveme nts 


Splendid « orm isi & 2 > Ci ' cus- 
muers. Establ‘shed 20 years. 
hel ig spent for subways t 
AM E. PLATT, Dept A, New Yor 


5 Bn Bans 





OWNER OF FINE up-to-date grocery 
ated in. Bronx Borough, York 
change his business for good, small New York sta 
fruit farm. Investigation invited. Wil} break pur- 
chaser into the business. Address A. BEYER, 115 
Forest Avenue, New York City, NY. 


store, 
City, will ex- 





FOR SALE—A_ beautify gor-cane and 
plantation near Caracas, Venezuela, for $80,000. 
duces 12% interest per annuyw further informa 
tion apply to ¥. D. LOF EZ CASTILLO, 43 
este 83, Caracas, Venezuela. 


DEL 





CLOSE as ESTATE—#14.70 

374 acre fertile rm, 9 roe ,0US 
abundance of water; 3 
1 mile church and school. 
Owego, N Y. 


TO per acre 


4 large ba 


niles creamery, R R_ town 
VALLEY FARM AGENCY 





FARMS FOR Sate Fertil i beaotiful 
lands, water fron and timber land on the eastet 
shore of Sorstand. SAMUEL P, WOODCOCK, Salis 
bury, d. 





shere of Mary 
ticulars a:idres 
Md. 


FARM FOR RENT ou t 
land, near Salisbury. For 1 p 
SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury 





PRINCETON FARM AGENCY, Princeton, N 4 


Write for catalog. 


Send Eggs by Parcel Post 


shipped by Parce} 


cost. 








Eggs can now be 
Post, at a very low 

The Parcel Post should serve t 
greatly stimulate the business of pro- 
ducing, selling and shipping, by mail 
sittings of eggs in almost any quan- 
tity. 

Advertise your 
farmers’ exchange, 
profits this year. 

Over 125,000 farms and rural fam-’ 
ilies are reached from the farmers. 
exchange advertising in Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, New York 
fe per word per week. 

If you wish to reach the great rural 
consuming markets of the centra) 
west and mountain states, advertise 
in farmers’ exchange of Orange Judd 
Farmer, Chicago, 5c per word per 
week. 

If you wish to 
the American 

what you have 
farmers’ exchange of 
Northwest Farmstead, 
4c per word per week. 

You can reach the 
through the farmers’ exchange de- 
partment of Orange Judd Southern 
Farming, Atlanta, Georgia, price Jc" 
per word per week. 

For the eastern states, 
Engtand Homestead, 
Mass, 5e per word per 


sittings in the 
and increase your 


the marke! 
Northwest, adver- 
to sell in the 
Orange Judd 
Minneapolis 


reach 
in 
tise 


entire South 


use The New 
Springfield.” 
week. 
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_. THE GRAIN TRADE 


PRICES OF GBEAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 


LA PEST... WHOLESALE 
‘STANDARD GRADES, 














Cash or Wheat -Corm-, aw, 

* fet 
sttt i913 19i2 1913 1912. 1919 1912 

Chicago 1.12% 3 -49 -61 wA* 4 
New York . 1.06% e% 55 8669 odo 
Boston TT aay) % 71% 42 
St Louvig ..... 1.10'% S% 16 63% .32 ’ 
Toledo ......-L0 8 = O2% Bi tM 
Minneapolis .. -85% 1 ¢ 83% .60 3g .d0% 
Li engtbok .» ASK 1L06% 81° 73 ~ 





At Chicage, wheat remained within 
» narrow pric range, averaging 
steady’ ‘to strong. A chief typic of dis- 


cussion was th murked change in 
climatic conditions from soft, open 
weather up to the second week in 
Jamto.a sharp downturn in temper- 
ature, The latter would have pro- 
Yoke@ ’.more support but, -for the 


needed. snowfalls ac- 
colder weather’and it 
is believed these afforded moderate 
protection to the young plant in the 
wibtér wheat territory. All the same, 
the advices from some quarters indi- 
cated a wish for a more adequate 
snow bianket. This was notably true 
ef territory east of the Mississippi 
river. 

fhe movement of wheat from farm 
tio market was normal. Flour was 
in, moderate demand and generally 
firtg. May wheat sold up to t4\%c p 
bu, July 91%c, followed by slight re- 
attion, No 2 red winter in’store nomi- 
nally $1.13@ 1.15 

€orn heid 


fact: that some 
ectipanied the 


within a narrow range, 


averaging stronger. Receipts at 
primary pvints were liberal, export 
birsimess at the seaboard insufficient, 
May... corn higher at 51@52c p_ bu, 


Ne’ 2 in store 4015 @ 5c. 
The oats market was indifferently 
supported. May oats 34@34%c p bu, 


standard oats in store 32% @ 33c, 

Bariey has en showing a little 
more strength. Fair to choice malt- 
ing: barley GO@7T2c p bu, feed grades 
W)@ S8e. 

Field seeds were quiet and gener- 
ally ‘steady. Offerings of timothy 
were small and salable on the basis 


of $4.-p 100 ibs for prime, clover 19 
@19:25, hungarian 1@1.25, buck- 
wheat 140@ L75. 


GENERAL MARKETS 















Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
ail instances are wholesale They refer 
to. prices at wt the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
from these country consignuees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When. sold in «a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Apples 

At, New York, there was no im- 
provement in the barreled stock of 
apples iast week. Prices were prac- 
ticay unchanged and ‘trading ruled 
slow, 3aldwins were the bright spot 
in. the market, and moved a little 
better at $2¢2.50 p bbl. Greenings 
were easy and cold-storage sold at 
2.75@3.25, common storage 242.50, 
Spies 3, storage King do, com- 
mon storage 262.0, odd varieties 
1:TA@ 2.25. 

At’. Bosten, in spite of the great 
variation in weather, the apple mar- 
ket continu about steady, with 
Hubbardston, Ken Davis and Tolman 
Sweet quoted at £1.50@2 p bbl, Green- 
ing;2.50, also Spy and Pound. Sweet, 
Baldwin 35, King 3.0. 

. ieges 
At, New York, the mafket opened 


this week in good condition, The re- 


ports of cold weather in the west 
endtd to hold down offerings, and 
the : price has advanced a cent or so 
p dozen, Storage stock is in fair de- 
mand, and the best grades hold 
steady, with the demand fairly good 
for undergrades, Fresh-gathered ex- 
traé. sell at 20@30c p doz, firsts 26@ 
2Sc¢,~ held, fresh, average, best 21a 


4e refrigerator 19@20%c, “cy white 
hennery eggs 35@ ic, selected white 
2s@tAec, brown 20@ Be. 

At Boston, receipts of eggs continue 
light on average grades, with hennery 
¢z&s, while liberal, cleaning up rapid- 
iv. The latter are quoted up to about 
ate p doz, held eggs 27c. 





Hay and Straw 

‘At New York, demand is fair for 
hay, but the market is liberaliy sup- 
plied, especially with small baled 
stock, Prices are unimproved, and Noe 
1 timothy in large bales selis up to 
aout $22 ton, standard 21, No 3 
m5), light clover mixed 20, heavy 19 
rre- straw 19. 

At Boston the market is over- 
stutked with hay of poor and medium 
grades. Demand for this class of hay 
s klow, stocks are accumulating at the 
vurtous railroad terminals, and in or- 
fer to Save storage, concessions are 
made from asking prices. Rye straw 
is in light supply, and the market 
firm... Oats straw is scarce, and selis 
a little higher. up to about $11 p ton, 

Ze. straw 16.50, choice timothy hay 
H.50, No 1 19%, eastern 14.504 18.%), 
clover Th.5O¢ 16.50. 


ost j Poultry ~o a | 















ORE Sew: York, the. market for |live 
cleaning up well at 
prices. 


pou tty has been 


the late advanced Stock is 





by doz, potatoes 
‘BO: p by timothy 


generally showing up better, and 
there is a geod demand for all kinda. 
Fowis brought 16% @iic p ib, chick- 
ens 15@15%c, roosters 12c, turkeys 
Is@ise, ducks do, geese 14@ Wc. 
The dressed poultry market continues 
in good condition, receipts being 
light. Boxed towis bring uf to about 
Wi%e, barreled 15% @ Mic, roasting 
chickens [S@ ic, medium barreled 
chickens 1ldc, boxed Ilic, selected boxed 
turkeys Zc, barreled, picked --c, 


mixed and young toms do, ducks ISe, 
aor 


geese lic. 

At Boston, prices have recently ad- 
vanced on fowls, which'sell up te 
about Ite p lb 1 w, with chickens 
quotable at about the same figure. 


Roosters sell at about 10c. 
Vegetables 

At New York, the receipts of cab- 
bage have falien off, and are now only 
night at New York, and are now only 
in a little excess of demand, Sales are 
generally made at S7@% p ton, with 
fcy green stuck reaching $10 in a 
smatl way. Shippers were quoting 
$°.50 for large, heavy stock, and $7.70 
for good to medium, The majoriiy of 
brussels sprouts arfiving are in poor 
condition, and the market ruled as 
low as We p cra, and up to tic p «at 
last week. About 4 cars of cauliflower 
were received last weék, and quality 
was very good, although the sive of 
heads was small, Stock sold. well at 
SL25@1.50 p flat case, The celery 
market continues in fair condition, 
although prices have advanced, due te 
the freeze on the coast, and shipments 
of Cal stock are coming forward siow- 
ly, selling at 34.75@5 p cra in the 
rough, and (5@75¢ p washed bch, 
Beets and carrois are moving slowly 
at about former prices. Domestic beets 
sell at $1@1.25 p bbl, earrots The @ 
SLOW p 140-lb bag or bbi, Danish seed 


cabbage $6@ p ton, domestic $3q@ 7, 
red $15@17, state yellow $ladi p 


Standard case, parsnips 75c@$1 p bbl, 
marrow squash $1.50@1.75, Hubbard 
do, Va spinach tc @S1, white turnips 
75e@ S1, rutabaga do. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPABED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 








Cattle. oss o--. 
Per 100 Ibs : - — 

1918 1912 1913 4912 1913 2919 
Chicago $9.60 $8.56 $7.60 $6.56 $5.65 $4.75 
New York 8.65 ¢.50 7.70 690 45 €59 
Buffalo x £.90 8.10 3.00 6.87 4.50 4.66 
Kansas Cit 9.15 7.75 7.4 6460 440 425 
Pitrsburcg 8.65 8.00 7.95 675 535 465 





At Chicago, despite the lower prices 
on big, heavy-finished beeves, the li e 


stock market shows a very healthy 
undertone, ~ Since the holidays, choic: 
heavy and yearling steers no longer 
enjoy the big premium over the cr- 
dinary, good grades. The consump- 


tive demand for this class of beef has. 


fallen off, and the public is not is 
discriminating as a fortnight or so 
ago, While a fair crop of weight 


steers is offered, they lack the hard 
finish which characterized the long 
feeds of a month ago, The best beeves 
arriving are selling at around $0.1 - 
100 ibs, against the high point of 11.25 
in mid-Dec. The high pr.ce was com- 
manded by good 1600-lb steers, while 
a fair crop of heavy beeves solid at 0 


@9.0, with the best yearlings ct 
about 9 A spread of 8@S.75 has 
taken the bulk of good, handy and 


medium weight steers, and warmed- 
up and short-fed light and handy 
weights went mainly at 7.25@ 7.10. 

Hogs arriving at Chicago are now 
carrying good weight, averaging the 
first week of Jan about 227 Ibs apiece, 
This weight was the heaviest since the 
closing week of Nov. teceipts aver- 
aged 15 lbs heavier than u vear ago. 
and only about 3 Ibs greater than two 
years ago. The average receipts ct 
Chicago sold at 7.455 p 1400°lbs, or 1.15 
higher than a year ago, and 65c lower 
than two years ago. The price spread 
was narrow, ranging from about 7.2 
TAD. 

Although early Jan saw a slight de- 
cline in sheep and lamb quotations in 
the western markets, prices continue 
a full cent p Ib higher than a year 
ago on sheep, and 2c higher on lambs, 
The bulk of sheep are selling at 4.50 
@ 5.2 p 100 tbs, with: the top about 
5.65. The bulk of: lambs arriving com- 
mand 8@8.%, with the top around 
8.90. Light weight sheep were in most 
urgent demand, and heavy weights are 
moving slowly. 





OHTO—At Colmubus, corn 4%c p bu, 
timothy hay $14.50 p ton, eggs 28c p 
doz, potatoes @70c p bu, apples 2@ 
4 p bbl. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, corn 
5SSe p bu, timothy hay $19 p ton, east- 
ern shore potatoes 0c p bu. nearby 
eges 27e p doz, veal calves 11c p Ib. 

PENNSYELVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eges Sic p doz, fowls and chickens 15 
@16%s p Ib, nearby potatoes Te p bu, 
timothy hay $20 p ton, corn Se p bu, 
No 2 red wheat De, 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, eggs 4c 

Se p bu, apples $2@ 
at . hay 18519 -—p “ton. 

. At Syraewse, timothy nas 418. jton. 
apples 0@@iec p bu, potatoes WG The, 
onions Sic » bu, eggs B2c p doz. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMFERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
1I9fs.. 0 ae eee 33 
1912.. 38 37 36 
11. . pf] 1) 28 
1910. . 36 4% BH 35 

Butter 
At New York, much of the butter 


arriving is still of an irregular qual- 
ity, and yet there is a larger propor- 
tion of stock suitable to the require- 
ments of the best trade. A little 
firmer feeling is shown on fcy fresh 
emy, which sells up to “ec p_ Ib, 
miscellaneous lots SU @ 4c, state dairy 
in tubs 23@ 33c. 

At Eigin, Jan 13, the butter market 
was weak today, and the price of cmy 
declined to 33@33%e p ib. 

At Boston, fresh receipts of cmy 
butter continue very light, and a large 
proportion of the arrivais fail to grade 
above firsts, Receipts of sturage goods 
from outside points are light, and the 
market is steady on storage butter, 
but trade is not active. Extra quality 


cmy in assorted sizes sells at 344 
v4tce p ib, in tubs S30 54%c, north- 
ern firsts $1@ 32%c, dairy butter 24 
@ tlc. 

At Chicago, business in the butter 
market is restricted to a certain ex- 
tent, but the undertone is firm. Out- 
side orders are light, and there is 
some accumulation on the market of 
choice grades, Dealers report some 
falling off in production of Ill fac- 
tories, and some increase from the 
Northwest. Choicest cmy butter in 
large lots in tubs sell up to SS3e p Ib, 


miscellaneous lots WG S2c, Dairy but- 


ter is in fair demand, selling at 27 
@ Sic. 
Cheese 
At New York, the highest grades 


of whole milk cheese continue steady, 


but trade is generally light. Specials 
sell up to about ISc p lh, daisies do, 
fey i7%c, skims 11@ l4 ‘sc. 


At Chicago, no increase in business 
is noted in the cheese market, but 
dealers are beginning to look for a 
little more doing. Firmer prices are 
asked, twins selling at about Ite -p 
ib for the best, daisies, young America 
and longhorn 16t¢c. 

Lever Bill Opposed 
W. B. DOAK, 


VIMGINTA 


The effort to nationalize the farm 


demonstration work LF the Lever bill 
in congress is unfair. rhe scheme 
Seeks to appropriate ultimate credit 


for this, the most popular and helpful 
of all the recent movemenis for farm 


life betterment, to the agricultural 
college. It is unwise on acceunt of 
substituting students from the uni- 


versity for the successful farmers. 
Hitherto, as it will be remembered, 
its originator, Dr 8. A. Knapp, re- 
quired the man who assumed such 
very responsible and helpful labor 
to have actually masters d the local 
problems by previous ,ud successful 


management of a farm in his county. 
We have no objection to his being a 
coli-ge-trained man, but for the agri- 
cultural college in each state to as- 
sum< authority of selecting the man 
ami methods to be worked out in our 
Several communities is quite presump- 


tuous, to say the least. 

Who will undertake to deny that 
for getting results the work that 
farmers themselves do already out- 


Classes the state experiment station 
when respecting costs are considered. 
Their professors, often but boys 
themselves, do not succeed in filling 
the measure of furnishing expert 
counsel for farmers. Any uttempt to 
absorb the local demonstration work 
and to man it directly through these 
federal land grant institutions will 
be universally resented. Born of the 
present-day disposition to over 

estimate the importance of science in 
sagricultural affairs it will prove con- 
fusing and abortive. These demon- 
strators, to secure the utmost ,ef 

ciency, must be well-known farmers 
of enthusiasm and experience, ca- 
pable of giving dependable advice 
adapted to local conditions,, and they 
must be of inspiring confidence and 
respect. I do not know of any better 
way to use public funds, than to help 
agriculture, but the proposed methoa 
of distribution is the thing with which 
I find fault. Not long since Bradford 
Knapp, who succeeded his father, 
stated that he insisted upon the se- 
lection of a man and crops for 
demonstration who is_ well-known 
and successful. Such level-headed- 
ness has commended this phase of 
department work and greatly en- 
deared it to southern farmers. In 
fact, therein lies every reason for 
ite suecess. I voice sentiment which 
resents the constant encroachment of 
federal powers upon local affairs. 
There should be national iniative and 
partial support for good roads and 
better farming, but each locality 
should be judiciousiy allowed its 
privilege of working out a salvation 
suitable to its needs. 


_._At Albany. corn 5Sc p bu, oats 42c, 
timethy hay £20 p ton. eees 36e p doz, 
potatoes 2.25 p bbl, apples 2.03.50. 














A Perfect 


Fit 
The tractor for the 
moderate-sized farm from 
160 acres up is the 











15-30 h.p. 


It really fits any sized farm. 

You can count on a Gas- 
Pull all. the time—there's a 
job it can do every day in 
the year. 

Plowing, baling, sawing, 
harvesting, threshing, hauling, 
etc: It does any kind of work. 

It’s so light and handy—a boy 
can take it anywhere on the farm 
and run it without trouble. 

It's well built, all the working 
parts are protected and it's inex- 
pensive to buy or to run. 

Data-Book No. 352, on the 
GasPull, will tell you a lot about 


this tractor. Send for it. 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CO, 
(lacorporated) 


Power-Farming Machinery 


La Porte, lod. : 
ws 


Don’t Fool With: 
Wood Shingles 


STEEL Shingles 


Cost Less, Last Lon l 
te Put On and Are 




















Are 
es Thist, 
theAre 
of Steel. 
eee eeeeee Wooa 

J shingles 
have 
é g@oue ost 
of date 


’ Cost ta 

Too much bether to it in S95; 
nd they mult pl or 10 thedesner of fire. 

ul mee ere nailing BTEL ingles 

right over their o!d wooden roofs. 
re like- 


And those putti »w_baildi 
wise careful to choves BIKEL SHI 




















ng!) the whole ht over old roof or on DE 
io @xtran, no » no ft 
money can t buy & more rect. 


Absolutely Rust-Proof 

Don't yodze Edwards Stee! Shi agles by common gaiven- 
ized tron regi: ¢—the kind thatrests. We have invented: 
sbheviutely prevents rust from getengs 
bold, as 100,000 delighted owners of Edwards Roofs havo 
found. It's the famous Edwanis Tightcote Process. 

ion From Fire 
Don't take chances of fire from defective chim fiy- 
ing sparks and hghtaing Roof your buildumgs these 
6nd make them safe. kK inewbher, aimeout 


STEEL 

‘Of every ten start with theroof Wespecitically 

antee every Edwards Sted Shing! of against fieik- 

Bing. This guaranty is by « $10 Cash Bod 
Write for Prices 


We sei! direct trom factory to user. thas saving you 
And our busimess is so big that we cut cur profit- 


ht. Amazing os 1¢ may seem, these 
Shinvies actually cost LESS than wood «hieg les. 
Send postal atonce tor our latest Routing Book No 968 
>pecial Give sire of roof, if you can. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
5 12-162 Leck Street (9%) Clecinaatl, Ohte 
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LIVE STOCK * 
FIELD NoTEs 


tive Srocn Fieco Reeecscnrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 





Calf Creeps Favor Rearing 


A. L. VRENCH, VIRGINIA 


for years used 
creeps through which lambs may go 
into a private apartment and there 
= feed designed 
secure some 
especially for 
them. In my 
experience 
such creeps are 
just as valua- 
» bie for the use 
of beef or dairy 
CREEP FOR GATE OPENING calyegs as for 
lambs, when the purpose is to secure 
the best growth in the animals with 
the minimum of expense for care. A 
portion of the cattle shed, sufficient in 
size to accommodate the number of 
calves raised, is partitioned off from 
the main portion. A _ flat-bottomed 
trough 12 inches wide is placed at a 
convenient hight along one side of 
the calf department, and a hayrack 
on the other. About 4 feet of the par- 
tition is made by setting four posts in 
the handling of fall calves we have 
the ground, leaving spaces 14 inches 
wide between the posts, which are 
about 4 feet high. Along the tup of 
these posts a plank is spiked to keep 
all in lint. The cut shows the creep 
and the diagram the arrangement of 
the shed. 
Aged cattle can stand hardship for 
@ month or two without serious dam- 
age, but let the young calf geta set- 


Stockmen have 





a 




















SOLID PLANKING 


Creep in Main Shed 


back and he never recovers. Instead 
of making a big steer or a breeding 
animal at two years old, he makes a 
runt that will never attain normal 
size. The calf creep allows the calves, 
when conditions become hard at 
home, to pass into another field where 
cowpeas or clover are growing. A 
good fill on these plants several times 
each day keeps them sappy and in 
condition to make the best develop- 
ment. 

A slide gate may be shoved back 
4 or 5 feet, and a creep arranged in 
the opening. It is made from 1%- 


Creep in Wire Fence 
inch plank, upper and lower planks 
trimmed off so they will slip into the 
gate post at one end and into the 
end of the gate at the other, as 
shown in the cut. 

If there are no gates between the 
fields, a creep similar to the one used 
in the shed may be used and an open- 
ing made through a wire fence. 


Many Ayrshire Breeders 


At New York last week the Ayrshire 
breeders’ association held its 38th an- 
nual meeting. During the year 74 new 
members were added. The association's 
register now shows 15,276 bulls and 
23,964 cows. During the year 3000 
transfers were made. The advance reg- 
ister shows 664 animals. In tests so far 
made or being conducted 783 are in- 
cluded. Up to the present the average 
fat content in the tests is 3.92. Volume 
23 was issued during 1912 and Volume 
24 is now on the press. The treasurer 
reported that the association has $1873 
in cash on hand; funds in the treasury, 
$3549: possible cash assets, $5411; total 
assets of the association $15,482. 

The principal tusiness of the associa- 
tion was to replace the former executive 
committee by a board of 24 directors. 
These directors will elect the executive 
eommittee from now forward. In order 
to have the board continue, eight mem- 
bers were elected to serve-one year, 





for two vears and eig 

years, The one-year directors 
follows: Charles H. Hayes \ 
Hampshire, Henry Fielden of Connecti- 
cut, Patrick Ryan of New York, W. A. 
McDonald of Arizona, Fred N. 

Maine, George H. McFadden of 

vania, Mrs F. D. Rerhardt of 

and W. F. Stephen of Canada, The two- 
year directors are: y. P. Sehenck of 
New York, George R. Wales of Massa- 
chusetts, Dudley Wells of Connecticut, 
G. M. Leslie of Indiana, John Sherwin 
of Ohio, J. P. Graves of Oregon, A. J. 
McNab of Wisconsin and C. J. Fletcher 
of New Hampshire. The three-year 
directors are: Sagendorph of Massa- 
chusetts, A. F. Spooner of New York, 
N. B. Prabasco of New Jersey: J. D. 
Honeyman of Washington, E. S. Deubler 
of Pennsylvania, George Dunsmore of 
Vermont, Adam Seitz of Wisconsin and 
W. Gallaway of Iowa. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
vear are the same as served during 1912, 
They are: President J. R. Valentine of 
Bryn Mawr, Pa; vice-presidents, George 
E. Pike of Gouverneur, N Y,.J. A. Ness 
of Auburn, Me, J. W. Ogden of Morris- 
town, N J, and J. W. Clise of Redmond, 
Walsh: secretary-treasurer, C. M. Wins- 
low of Brandon, Vt; auditor, G. H. Yea- 
ton of Dover, N H. 
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President Valentine’s Address 


In his annual address, Pres J. R. Val- 
entine congratulated the association on 
having closed its gTeatest year, having 

the period of stagnation, which 
time threatened it. The growth 
number of members during the past 
two years is the greatest in the associa- 
tion’s history. In 1911, after facing a 
deficit for the three preceding years, the 
association came out square financially: 
in 1912 a comfortable balance was left 
in the treasury at the end of the year. 
The president, however, said that owing 
to repeated outbreaks of foot and mouth 
disease in Great Britain one source of 
income bids fair to be cut off. This, 
however may be wiped out and the 
ports opened for next year’s importa- 
tions. If so, the demand for dairy cattle 
of all kinds, and Ayrshires in particular, 
should increase the finances of the as- 
sociation through fees on imported ani- 
mals, 

The following paragraphs are quoted 
from the president’s address: 

This past year there were more sales 
of high-class Ayrshires than ever be- 
fore and for the first time they sold ip 
to the level of the top market for 
cows of anv of the great dairv bi 

we compare the Cooper of 
seys, the Phillips sales for 
the Syracuse sales for Hol 
which are fair samples of ‘ 
lic thinks the best and most 
of the resnective breeds ares 
the Ormesten Quel 

two-year-olds averaged $f 
] Peer consignment at 
the average for 100 
places ve Ayrshire 

where belongs, at the 
the dairy world in public esti 
well as to merit the 

Here a warning 
tance, i to 
uttered, 
show ring and 
the animals we 
and those we keep 
from should be up to the 1 
ard of the breed, and especi 
to size. Remember tl 
home Ayrshire is a good big cow: 
remember that although me of the 
best goods come in ] still 
in this case the small nackage is not to 
our advantage: remember at one of 
the advantages you and po- 
sess, unquestionably, i constitution 
and ruggedness Remember hat th 
west is your great ] 
cattle market of 
country: remember 
turning from the 
that they have the 
eye, tNat they want 
buy only what they 

Don’t try for too 
age. The Ayrshire is not ! 
her greatest commercial asset is 
fact that she produces an at 
standard 4% market milk for less money 
a quart than any other cow. Don’t try 
to rival other breeds on the points that 
you don’t possess. 

There are some other matters to which 
it would be probably to call the 
meeting’s attention. First among these 
in importance is a movement to take 
the control] of our association out of our 
hands and have it admini 
zovernment department at 
This has many obiections ar 
no advantages. It would i 
to the introduction of 
affairs: it would stifle 
petition which exists 
breeds at present: it woul 
associations of their main sou 
revenue: curtail the active pronaganda 
they all maintain to further the interests 
of their respective breeds. 

The advocates of 
striving to eliminate conflicting herd 
book associations of the same breeds: 
none of these conflicts exist among the 
dairy breeds, they are free from recis- 
tration scandals: they have unaided 
done a great work in the development 
of one of our greatest industries. To 
deprive them of their means of support 
on account of the sins of others would 
be nothing short of a crime. It is an 
un-American, -un-democrat and unfair 
measure calculated to work great harm 
to the dairy interests of the country 
and should meet with the active apposi- 
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tion of every owner of a pure-bri 
dairy cow.” 


STOCK BREEDERS 


‘American Agriculturist 


| Read this letter sent to me from P. H. Sells, of Garwin, 


| “We wore out a high-priced 


separator which is 


the only kind we ever had and I would not give this Gal- 
loway fora half dozen high-priced separators, and 
they sold me their No. 1 for $65.00 and asked me over 
$100.00 for the size of your No. 14, sol saved $45.00 by 


In-Oi! 


buying your No, 14 and think we have a better one.” 
I have hundreds of other letters to prove that the Galloway 


Cream Separator 


is the equal of any on the market at any price, and I save you 620 to 645 cash. 


I g:ve you 30 to 90 days’ free trial to prove quality. 


“TI bave never found one as 
weil constructed, as close a skimmer” is the comment of Cornelius M. Hunter, of El Reno, Okla. 
Theodore Casper of Dodgeville, Wis., says be “wouldn't trade it (the Galloway) for any of those hi 
priced separators.” So,any way you look at it the Gelioway takes the banner for Quality and F 


h- 
ce. 


Send a postal today for my separator book—my special offer to 10 or more men in a A deen 
and I will also send my big 6-color catalog of m generss line, pew e, complete, truthful, 
today. dress 


convincing—all free and postpaid, Write me 


Wm. Galloway, President, THE WILLIAM GALLO“ AY Go., 


633CW Galloway Sta., Waterloo, towa 


Stocks on hand at Kansas City, Council Bluffs, 8t. Paul and Chicago, Prompt shipments. 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS—Cattle Breeders 








Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tubereulin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. Y. 


Richly Bred Bull Calf 


Nearly White —— 
Sire: A son of King Segis Hengerveld by 
King Segis and out of Blanche Lyons 
DeKol 33.312 lbs. butter. 
Dam: A daughter of Vale Hamilton whose 
dam and sire’s dam average 26.40. First 
check gets this one. 
H. C. GATES, Canton, Bradford County, Pa. 


SPLENDID séiécki 

BU CALF 
Sire, Paladin Burke, No. 46,890, whose dam has an 
A. R. O. record of 86.9 Ibs. milk Dy Fm oa days; 
24.16 lbs. butter 7 days ; 96.31 lbs. 30 days. Th:s bull 
14 A. R. O. daughters at two years old that average 345.7 
ibs. milk and 15.33 lbs. butter 7 days 

Dam of calf, Farmstead Veeman, No. 75,762, A. R. O. 
record 606 3 lbs. milk ; 22.2 lbs. butter 7 days. khe is by 
a son of Paul Beets De Kol. 

This calf is seven-eighths white, beautifully marked, straight, 
fine individual. Price $75 registered, transferred and crated. 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 


100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 


in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


60 extra fine large, heavy milking cows- All 
young, nicely marked and due to freshen within 
sixty days. If you want good ones, come and 


see these cows. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. rices right. 
L. T. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y 


HOLSTEIN- 2 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS tw service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 to 26 Ibs. butter 

in 7 days as 3-year-olds. We are offering 

pet calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 
. dam. 


oO. JI. GODFREY & COMPANY 
Penneliville, N. Y. 


For Sale 20 Registered Cows 


and some fine yearling heif 
ers, also a few heifer calves and a carload of 
bulls, all old enough for service. I also have 30 
fine high-grade yearling heifers and 75 Grade 
Holstein ws. The good kind that produce 
1000 Ibs. of milk per year and better. Prices right, 
JOHN R. FROST. MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 




































































$75) 


| STEVENS BROTHERS CO. 








100Worstens10 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull, 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,WJ. 
BROOKSIDE HERD 


is the best place in existence from which to secure 
foundation stock. Many of the greatest herds in the 
country had their origin from here, and nearly all have 
been headed by a bull of our breeding. Cows, heifers 
and young bulls on sale at all times, and the btevens* 
reputation of thirty-six years successful bre and 
fair dealing behind them. Prices reasonable. 


Liverpool, N. Y. 








EAST RIVER 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 


70 cows due to caive soon ; goes ageand large produeste. 
10 Registered Holstein bulls ready for ser . Bred 


10 registered ball calves. 

10 registered heifers, 2 and 8 years old. Bred to extra 
sires. 

JOHN B. WEBSTER 

Bell Phone 311F5 Cortland, N. Y. 


a U LL Born F ebruary23, 1912. 


A strong, growthy fel- 
low. His three nearest 
dams average over 30 pounds butter, 7 
days. His dam is a daughter of Pearl of 
the Dairy'’s Joe De Kol in the semi-official. 
His sire, Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch. 


EZRA HOLBERT 
LAKE. ORANGE CO.. NEW YORE 


Hinchey Homestead 


Offers for Sale 1 Holstein Bull 
Born Dec. 27, 1911. Sire Heng. Butter Boy De 
Kol 44543, dam Heng. Von Etten Clyde A. R. O. 
4.22 Jr.3yr.old. Calf more white than black, 
large and well grown. Send for price and pedigree 


W. S. HINCHEY, P.O. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 
@ improve your herd by purchasi: 


. 
Dai an:: grandson of Hengerveld Dekot 
who has more official tested daughters than any other bull— 
ten above 30 |bs. Bul] born April 10th, 1912. A very nice in- 
dividua),well grown, seven-eighths white, straight and right in 
every way—price $85.00, Bull born June 19, 1912, five-eighth» 
white, out of A. R.O. dam, a fine individual, well grown, 
excellent dairy type, price $90.00. These prices mean quick 
shipment. Other stock for sale. 
Cc. L. BANKS, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, 5. ¥ 
Purebred Registered 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattlebore, Vt. 
BULL CAL Rich in the blood of The King of 

the Pontiacs—K ing is— Pontiac 
Korndyke—Lord Netheriand DeKol—Hengerveld DeKol end 
other great sires. The prices are very low for calves of this 
high breeding. We insure these calves for one year. We guar- 
antee to please you. ‘Write at once for pedigrees and prices, 
E. C. BEILAL, Sewarteville, Warren County, 5. 2. 


FOR SALE § conta Mtie weis brea tain, at 
be officially tested this winter. These heifers are from 2 
to 14 months ec. They are wel) grown and the price for 
the bunch is 8450.00. Come and see them and our other 
stock. BROWN BROTHERS, Ideal Dairy Farm, Canton, 5. ¥. 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


6 Heifers, well bred, well marked, an extra fine lot, 
8 to 14 months old, 800. 2service buils,three-fourths 
white, right every way, $100 each. Good grade cows. 
IMPERIAL STOCK FARM, J, A. Leach, Prop., Cortland, 5.¥. 


CHENANGO 


wer Grade Holsteins 


head of nicely marked, young, heavy milking cows, 
50 due to qreshan within two monthe. “Kiso high-grade 
two-year-old heifers registered bulls and @ car 
load of cows due in March and April. 
FP. 3. HOWARD, Madison (e., 


LAKESIDE HERD HOLSTEINS 
A grand young bull st 2 moderate price. 


three-fourths white — « beauty 





























Bouekville, 8. ¥. 











jan. 10, 1912, — 





learloed of High Grade Holstein cloce srringers 
i“ «6 “« “ “ 2&$8-yr.-old heifers 
a re | nage dig may Boe 
7 reg. Ho'stein cows, . Heifer calves. . bulle > 
Wiltuberculin test'@ “REAGAN BROS, SULLY. NY. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


0 peed of cows 20d heifer sabves and bull 
stab’ 
Bree he eto Pas Pa 








four @ 

cows whose records 

records average 30.12 Ibs. 

AE. POWELL, 904 W. GENESEE ST., 


ORCHARDALE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. bull calf, born May 61,1912. Four nearest 
average over 27 Ibs. butter. Sa Ting Hengerveld 
t So. 0972. whose Jam ind ,randam have over 8 


each. Write for price nd 
MURRAY West Wintickd, N.Y 
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Rag Apple Korndyke 


24.21. Butter 
exceptionally wel 


Spofford Randi, 
These calves are 
every respect. Si 
other calves equally attractive with different combinations of breeding, type and color. 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, Towanda, Pa. 
the greatest son of 


We have during the past two years wost carefully selected and 


= no erey 


the mene 
bull calves as we are offering. 

JEN NINGSHURST CHERISTHAS KORNDYKE—born Dec 
1911 ; three-fourths white. 
young daughters with records of between 29 and 0 lbs. He is 


year-old daughter of Hengerveld De Kol, 35.62 lbs. Dam ie 
Bery! America Lady, 20.47 if 
daughter of Johanna A 


A‘ 


pacity and shou 
KORNDYKE SPOPFORD RANDIF DE KOL— 
one-half 
seven days, and who had three sisters that made 3) Ibe. each in seven days 
1 developed, of superior individuality, dsiry and show type and 
t combined qualities of World's record breeding should qualify them Si he 


Pontiac Korndyke 


heads our herd 


= 
is to be fe ° ry female will be retained 
y~ in as the 4 greatest records. 


urehased, — of prices, ompe 4 the ver; 
pund im this country 

lowing eombinetion of Ay and 

for the p of such 





_ 


Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk, who has 


sow of Pontiac Korndy ke, 38.06 lbs., and frum a 21.32 Ib. four- 
bs. at four years. She is a grand- 
geie 8 Sarcastic Lad, 31.05 lbs. and A. 
G. Butter King, 29.70 ibs. This cow is of wonderful type, ca- 
make at least # ibe. when we test 


born April, 1912, 
white Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; Dam, Mire 
uaranteed perfect in 
any herd. We have 


Ww. JENNINGS, Tewanda, ra, 











oro 





—— 
FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 





Pont 
= oth. ‘the 
days,amt Rag Appl: 
° whose dam 
a grandson of Pontiac 


> Korndyke 
mily son of the 





ll E. H. DOLLAR 
on ————oino 0h S—a0nb10 


sire of 12 danghters with 7-day recoriis above 80 pounds eac 
reat Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 
Korndyke, recently goid from this herd for $6000 
amd sire’s dam have 7-day records that average 88.61 Ibs. each. 
Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam average 41.80 each for 7 days. 

I have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in calf to the above bulls, and | will offer any- 
o thing in the herd, with the exception of the herd bulls, for sale. 


ch. Rag Apple Korn- 
86.02 Ibe. butter’in 7 days and 166.92 lbs. in 
Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi, 

Fairview Korndyke Lad 24, 


oncorc= 


0 
Q 








Write me your wants, 


- + Heuvelton, New York 








AVISDALE FARM—Holstein-Friesian 


C: attle AR leading families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Righty 


1ead to select from. 


HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New Yor 





Milanhurst Farm 





offers—t wo sous of Korndyke Abbekerk whose sire 
is Poutiaec Korndyke and dam’s sire Hengerveild 
De Kol 1 
interested write for prices. jog |, Elisbree, Milan, Pa 


The two greatest sires of the breed. If 





MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 
Several from two weeks to three months old, beau- 
tifually marked; very straight, square and level. Sire 
has a # lb. dam and 331. grandam. Dams are sired 
by son of a 30 lb. cow. Write immediately. 


IVORY R. FOSTER, OWEGO, N. Y. 





Holstein Cattle : 


Both purebreds and grades, all ages, also mules 
Oswego I River Stock Farm, Phoenix, N. Y. 


SEGIS — BEETS HENGERVELD 








A grandson of King Segi i gre grandson of Henger veld 
DeKol, born January Ise! i”! rd of 15.44 
ibs. of butter and 337.6 Ibe e age of 
three years. He traces t King Segie 
we te a © jauz! r black, a good 
indi i $75.00 gets hin Address 
J. A STAN roN “‘< SON, New Weedstock, N. Y. 





Riverside Stock Farm 
offers bull calf born Nov Sire, a31 lbs. bull, 
dam an 18.72 t we year old, price $40 

Write for pedigre e and prices to 
A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield. N. Y. 


A 
20 











New York State School of Agriculture 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY, Alfred, N.Y. 


offers Holstein-Friesian Bull Calf, born Nov. 9h, about three 
quarter white ar 


d splendid shepe. Will moke e show Bull. 
Price $40, if taken at once. &. &. POOLK, Porm Saperintendest 


FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN BULLS 
at Reasonable Prices, All bulls — have 
3to8 30 lb. weekl 
Gale peta. Address C.S.AVER ae 5, 
YAT HOTEL, SYRACU SE, N.Y: 


Madison Lake Stock Farm 
Offers Bull, 20. 8 











dam made Z ths. butter in 7 MY 


days, over 9) Ibs. milk per day. Dam a 24-lb. four- year-ol¢ 
have others of ei ar breeding, ready for light service a 
to vel JOHN L. PHELPS, Soisvilie, N. Y 





Buy a Holstein Bull Calf | 


from Elmerest Herd, quality high. prices low. large.| 
producing A. R.O. Dams. Send for pedigrees & prices 
Pierce Bros. +, Warren, 0. 





i. 1912 A large fine om, 
i.being over ene helf w 

He ngerveld, 42 A. i. 0 
in7 days and over 115 


born Ner 


BULL #2 


meng marke 
ar + cera 
daugiiters, 8 that ave 


os yver 29 lhe 


Ibe dave. Dam of calfhea:an A ) record of 4.9; 
butter in 7 days, 94.75 lbs. in Wdays. Buy him when young 
and let him grow into mones wW.D. KORE SS. Petesé, ‘ ’ 





Heart’s Delight Farm 
For Sale—Three 


Guernsey 


Bulls, 6 to 8 months old 


sired by 
of Pinehurst, 
whose dam made 605 lbs 
butter one year 


W.H. Miner, Chazy, N.Y. 


out of good cows, 
Glen Auric 





butter record dams in | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| per |b., registered and transferred, F. O. B, my station 
are sine bargains. 


Country Life Farm 


Offers For Sale ablill Galt 


born Oct. 29, 1912, that is three-fourths white, very straight, 
deep bodied and good size Sire te Aaggie Cornucopia 
“ anna Lad 8th, Das yung bull whose dam and 

ree dam average for 7 cave oe) ths butter from 710.8 ibe. 
mi ik. Dam has an A R. ©. reeord of 19.646 lbs. butter from 
409.9 Ibs. milk in 7 days, and she is the dem of two A oo) 
danghiters. This calf's dem and sires dam average for 7 days 
233 Ibs. butter trom 603.75 lbs. mill. Priee with all | papers gu 


Harry D. Wheeler, Prop., West Winfield, N. Y. 








SWINE BREEDERS 





Fattens quickest at least cost. 
§ Healthy, prolific, emall-boned, 
BA long bodied — meat unsur- 
“perfect profit 
New catalog FREE. 


.\ passed The 


pig.” 


Artwur J Coins 
Moorestown HJ 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows and 
pigs, all ages. These are sired by Berryton Duke's 
Model, the boar that headed the first prize herd at 
the Royal in 19%, Highwood Duke 75th, a half 
brother to the Grand Champion boar at the last 
International, and other bears of equal merit. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 

















} tered r.c"’s Lc 


Read show records of my herd boars and a bay from winning ancestozs whose blood lines represent the trae Dares 





dACK’'S FRIKED— Greed 
[ Champion, Ohie Hiate me | 


ras Farnck- oe 


e Fatr 





408 ORLON S24 Winner | CHERRY KISG- Grentest | 
at International Living Daree 





Choice females are being bred to above boars. 


Write for mformation. 


Herd immune from cholera. 


CBARLES F. SPRAGUE, Bex 10, Lima, Ohio 





DUROC- -JERSEYS| 
| DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Geng Pair cham on. wthy kind, young 
och tor for sale. : yen 4 OXend tor cheater 


DD. Hw. DaBeeDAces. P. ©. Bex 187. Kingston, Obie 





EAT ANNUAL BROOD SOW SALE 
of mule-foot hogs, January Zist, 1913, at Findlay, 
Ohio. & head of bred sows and inales sired by, aud 
bred to state fair winners. For catalog address 

LONG BROS. -VADA, ONTO 





Herd headed by two State 
C JER EYS. Fair Champions. Cham 

on her and N. J. State faire 1912. Nothing | 
© bell meer. Bouki ing ‘orders. tos y Bee ing pigs. Narragan- 
sett ‘Tarkeys. N, Stouts Mills, W. Va. 





DUROCS, 
15 Bred sows and G'ite bred for March and Apri! farrow ; wt 
20) Ib, Service boa «, surmmmer gilts open or bred; September 
Pigs mated, no akin. We breed the Big Kind 
C.J. McLaughiin, Box E, Pleasanty ille, O. 


O. 1. C. and CHESTER WHITES 


March and April pigs, either sex, not akin 
best of breeding, good individua Is, price right 
EUGENE FF. BROGERS, Wayville, ’. ¥. 


O.1.C.FALL PIGS 


pew ready for shipment. Silver strain 
Prices reasonabie. Quality A No. | 
¥. ©. WHITE. Cincinnatus, N. ¥. 











POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young 
pies bot akin; popular breeding out of great 
v0ars, Fairbanks and Independent 





E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 

eat 10 pairs good young 
Fancy Poland-Chinas (ire iis tro 
best Registered stock with pedigrees, #15 a pair if so'd before 


Dee. 251) Send money by check or P, O. order, Also service 
Boareand Sows bred for sale G6. 6 HALL, Farmdale, Obie, 


CHESHIRES AND POLAND-CHINAS 


meme * sows and pigs of the best lines of breeding 
» breed heavy fleeced Delaine sheep 
c. OWEN CAKMAN, Trumansburg, N.Y. 











DUROC AND POLAND CHINA SOWS AND GILTS | 


Bred for March and April. Spring Boars and fall pigs 
of both breeds bred from prize winners. Pedigrees 
furnished. Write, stating your wants, to 

0. P. McDowell, Plain City, Ohio 
LARGE 


TYPE POLAND.-CHINAS 


Bred gilte and yearlings of the large prolific kin a bred fur Ma 
end Apr. farrow 10 eervice boars, that are fine, foll pigs either 
sex,or in pair snoakin, LC. Neb aughlin, Box 65 Pleasantville 0 


Nixon’s Big Smooth Poland-Chinas 


Are growing in 3) states, 10@ early pigs, choice servive 
boars aud sows bred. 834 years a breeder of rege 
NIXON, Box A, Lebanon, 0 











MULE FOOT HOGS AT AUCT ION 


Sele February 15,1915. Fifty head of bred gilts. Young sto 
for sale at af! times, Write for catalogue and information 


John A. Williams, K.2.6,Rer Db. Daten, Ohio. 


elt | BLUE 8 RIBBON HE HERD MULE-FOOT, hocs 





ate veut berde combined. Breeding stock of « 
eo bhetisnd Pycies 
Sous ‘1 DUNLAP. b WILLIAMSPORT, Oly 


ANNUAL MULEFOOT SALE mY mo Tots 


@ head of bred cows, bred gilts and males. 
males of National fame. For catalog and prices, write 
CHAS. A, THOMPSONS. LETTs, InNb. 














WHITE HORSE FARM 
B 1 I a 
We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated— Mated from blood lines 
to produce results. 


WHITE HORSE FARM, Paoli, Pa. 














MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State Pedigreed stock forsale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmingten, 0. Bex 196. 


Ham pshires 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sew. pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 














A 2 to 3 mo. old pig given for 
a few hours of your s time. 


Berkshire or Due. Send stamp 
for ee oe. en to work. 
Penna. e ‘annettsburg, Pa. 





‘ORCHARD VIEW FARMS 


Offer al) Spring and Summer Berkshire boars on hand at Lic 
Here 


debhn 1. Bower, King Ferry, 5. Y. 





BERKSHIRES (22's 

boare and gilts, ready 
to book orders for Nov., Dec. and Jan. 
from prize winning sires ‘and dams $)0.00 each 


H. S. TILBURY, Route No. 1, Union, New Yerk | 





SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Both Sexes; Masterpiece and Longfellow Breeding: 
re sows. Prices reasonable. Registration free. 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 





BERKSHIRE S 


Two choice boars farrowed February &i. April 
and May pigs, either sex; also one tried year- 
ling boar. T. J. KERR, COLLINS, N. Y. 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or gilts. Boars any age. The prolific kind. Stuck 
as description ur returned 








1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ prices. Have wou more prizes 
than any herd in United States. 

5. F. CONVERSE & CO., Weedvilis, MN. Y. 
Also Shetiand and Hackney Ponies. 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 





JERSEYS 


Bull end Heifer Calves from Imported stock and | 
large'producers Gladstone, New Jersey | 


7.4 aii ) 


at my expense 
GEO. W. BOLDS, - 





= & pe en. the great 

0c Gilts ‘= Se = 
Bred for” Mar and Apr. 

oe $80 and up. 


Box C, “Toltew | Springs, é. 





Vv. E. Michael, 
DUR Any size or age you de sire 
100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 


HELDON FARM Pisorscerrcs | Ar. 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 





ilt, June | 


pigs, not akin. | 


BRYANT, IND. | 





att. Onondaga Hill Stock Farm 


Dealers in Large and improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 





pon ae money at Sone Faire in 91 2 then ‘au ether | 


| Bathetac thon guaranteed 


POULTRY BREEDERS 





lfealthy, vigorous, from heavy lay 

ing stock. Guaranteed full c count ape 

satis factor Place your order 50W 
and avor ‘the early spring rush. 


Hatching Egas Breeding Stock 
8. ©. W. Leghorns, White ood Warred Rocks Ali 
erreand stock GUARANTEED Writes for big new 
catniog. Tywacens Quetiey."’ Comins full 
csoription and prices 
TY wasn PARSS POULTRY CO. 
r Stent, Bape 


Bex 6f, Desutnntale, Long Island, 5. T. 





They ave Goingt 








Announcement No. & 


Cc. 


W. Leghorn Cockerels, 40 left 


advance 


return atmy expense if pot eetivtied 






Wm. Nelson of Pa. writes 

t of you in Now, 19u4 

7 eggs each ina year, & 

Ink thie a rema eve you have one of 






¢ finest straine of leghorne in existence et« 
Greet pan bone $1.50 per Ww 


v be 
KANT MOVER, FORT PLAIN. N.Y. 


“DON’T BE A CLAM” 


A lady wrote asking for a “cheap rooster I offered her 

one with brassy feathers for $1.00 of white for bn uy ~~ re- 
“Won't the brasey feathers lay just es many cage? 
My anewer was: “WHILE I am eure the DARI. INGTON 
birds can hold their own with any, yet I am forced ty admit 
posters rarely lay She bought the white 

DARLINGTON FE ae FAKM,. 

Fdge, Box’ XK, Derlingtea, M4. 


Neverk log food 





Alfrea ¥, 





CARTER’S MAJEaTI«C wT RAIN 7 
S.C. W. LEGHORNS 


Buy your ecockerela here from one of the world’s 
greatest laying strains. EZRA. CANTER, Marathon, 5.¥ 





$. C. WHITE LEGHORN ‘BABY CHICKS 


10¢ each, safe arrival guaranteed order Loo Large or 
too small, HATCHING FGGS by the soetal ng or thousand, 
fertility guarantwed. Write for catalogue. 

RICHLAND FARMS, , Box 114. FREPERICE, Bb, 








| ROSE COMB REDS & BARRED ROCKS 


| F arm raised stuck ; splendid layers. EB fam@) ~ per 15, —%- 4 





4 per 25, 97.5 “) 
Walter Britles, 


S12 per w 
yisestagete, 4‘. 4, 


gorous baby chicke, 





Superior Baby Chicks and and lings 


100,000 hatched last season, 
qualities. Count guaranteed upon delive 
Catalogue free. TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box 

15 Chotee 8. €. White Leghere 


FOR SALE Coekerels from «@ etrain bred 


espeelally for laying large white eggs, and many of them— 


no culls, all selected etoc rite 
J. M. CASE, GILBOA, N. ¥. 


All surplus ducks sold * 


from prize winning stock at monoeie a. Hooking 
orders for eggs for hatching. Write your wants at once 


DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


New York Prize-Winning Strains 
Light and Derk Brehmas, R Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Burred & cks, White and & n Ieghorns Ba gain Lik 
pre xcelient fowle $1.50 and upwards 

r.M rRESCUT, RIVERDALE, N. 4 


SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS 
Reds, Buff Leghorns, Barred Rocks, R «e “ ~» Brose la 
4,Cockereis only. Pearl guineas. Fe triun ph of 
Shepard's red tiumph seed corn cueranb pees, LeHey. 


Tea tyoneT, 








rin Yonee and fancy 
Ned Cockerets 








. Rhode 
Island 














HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


| Adirondack Farms 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares. 


; Catalogue B if interested. 









“4 





JACKS and MULES 

Ratse mules and get rich. 
18 Jack and Mule farme un- 
der one management, where 
can be seen 42) head fine 
large Jacks, Jennys and 








Mules, 14 to 17 hands high 
Good ones. Btock guaran 
ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES i=: ‘Wri. "ior tee, 
ported stock, short nose type. Extremely prolific me 
ba; mothers. Order pete pigs bow high quality. KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
ion poiean It is not what y fe what 2 PF West Elkton, Ohio 
that counts. 4. @. CURTIS, Box 212, KOCHEST %. | Branch barns: Clinton, Ind 
SHEEP BREEDERS 








Snowcroft Hampshires 


Keady for 1918 trade. 80 Prime Bre oat Ewes 

and 2 Yearling Kame of the improved, b or Ky. 

well-wooled type. Write for prices 

State _" winnings 

~~ eeed F. SNOW, 
Syracuse, N.Y 


713 Usiverdiy Bloc 








eiweod Fa arms 
Shropshires 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Property of Katherine B. Lewis 


400 high-class animals to select from. 
Average clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. 
Address all correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent 











Geneva, New York 





Imported Adene ram. 





Cc. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N.Y, 





FAIR VIEW 
Are ry a very #0: 

Ewes all bred to an 
try for prices os 
description. 1 @. SECOND, 8.F.0.35, Trumansburg, 


| 
} 
{ 


| Heary L. Wardwell, 


‘ 


| 


respondeuce to @), “T’ 





ROoOvTOTR FARMS 


OFFER FOR SALE SHOW SHROPSHIRE 
SHEEP AND BERKSHIRE HOGS 


Walde (. Johnston, Ag, tr sacra ohtaren n.v. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES *~* 2'zsz2.""* 


Complete sweep of prize winners, 1912 New York Sate teir 
Kame, and ewes, bred to prize winning reine, for ale 


Bos 16, Springfield (eatre, 8.8. 











“PEL, ELMORE We have « eplendid lut of Young Ser 
FAKRWS viceable Rame, with strong bone, ove 

” stitution and freee Sired by our 

standard type rams. Address al! cor 
Bretseti, M gr., Seastegtes, Vt. 








op ty See Our Guarantee 
“!on Editorial Page 
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Writing Letters 


have time, do sit down. a 
minute and let me read you John’s 
last letter, He always writes such in- 
teresting ones.” 

John was the speaker’s son, who 
was away from home and had been 
for years, but though his life was a 
busy one in a biy city, he never for- 
got his mother’s weekly letter, always 
Yull of personal interest, even if 
sometimes necessarily brief, It is im- 
possible for him io visit more than 
once @ year at the old home, but the 
letters keep mother and son in touch 
with each other’s lives. There is un- 
doubtedly a knack about letters that 
some people have and others cannot 
acquire, but a great deal comes 
through practice. Ordinarily, but not 
always, the best letters are written 
by those who write many. The people 
who seldom write are apt to have a 
stilted style that is all right for a bus- 
iness letter, but in a@ personal one 
make us feel as if we had been given 
a stone in place of bread. One might 
as well read @ newspaper as some 
supposedly personal letters, 

I have one correspondent whose 
letters are always a delight to receive; 
when I have tinished one I feel as if 
I had been on a little visit to her 
home, so filled is it with things of 
mutual interest, And yet she is a very 
busy Woman and pens them generally 
in a great hurry with many interrup- 
tions, 

Picture postcards do not fill the 
place of a letter, but on the other 
hand many friends who would not 
take the time or trouble to write a 
letter will send a card, which, unsat- 
isfactory as it may be, is better than 
nothing. 

Letter writing is such an easy task 
to postpone doing, but truly our ab- 
sent friends deserve more from us 
than silence on our part. leven the 
plea of being too busy falls Mat when 
one remembers that we wouldn't 
plead that we were too busy if the 
wbsent one could make a personal 
visit once in two or three months, 
tuking perhaps half an hour of our 
time, 

These long winter evenings present 
% beautiful opportunity to catch up 
with one’s correspondence, and I, for 
wne, am going to make the most of 
them for this purpose. 

THE HOUSEHOLD Eprror. 


Built in China Cabinet 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 


“If you 





Our forefathers knew the value of 
space in their primitive homes and 
used the corners for closet room. In 
remodeling her house one farmer’s 
wife was at a loss for a china closet, 

_for there was no place to put one in 
the dining room. Then the old-time 
idea. came to her and was immediately 
acted upon, The closet shown in the 
ilustration was designed entirely by 
her, and her husbend built it during 
his spare time in winter, 

It is of fine-grained, black oak and 
perfectly correct in proportion, but has 
one serious defect, This fault was 
Overlooked by the designer, as it was 
her first attempt at handicraft, her 
only guidance being Nints from cur- 
rent magazines, 

The medicine ctoset is at the top, 
an excellent idea, as it is out of reach 
of small fingers, and the drugs neces- 
sary always to be at hand for an 
emergency when so far from a doctor, 
are easily found when in their own 
individual place, unmiaed with other 
things, thus obviating the danver of a 
mistake When in a hurry. Below the 
medicine closet is the china compart- 
ment, with two glass doors, Next 
slrawer for spoons, knives and forks, 
and at the bottom are two paneled 
doors, behind which are shelves 
holling towels, aprons and mending 
basket. 

The defect in this closet is that there 
are no slats between the several com- 
partments. When the doors of the 
medicine closet are opened at the 
fame time with the glass doors they 
interfere—the drawer when opened 
catches on the doors above and below. 
There should be an inch and a half 
slat between each 

The top of this closet is on a line 
with, the .windows and doors. The 
hight is six feet nine inches, width four 
feet ten inches, depth to corner twenty 
inches. It has no back strips. Tho 
hight of the closet was tacked to the 
wall where the front pieces come 
against it. eTo these strips the front 
is firmly nailed—a narrow two-inch 


JNM) DIen 


is a 


the wall, 
hold th 

doors are¢ 
one-half 


the part: next 
the wall 
The glass 

fifteen and 
frames are made from 
stuff one and three- 
wide, The crosspieces 

mortised in th 
pieces, so frame is even on the 
and squarely against the 
vhen closed, <A one-half inch 
pine runs all around the in- 
side of the frame, set one-half inch 
from the glass. This strip holds the 
frame plumb and forms a groove for 
the putty holding the glass in place, 
A two-inch strip, the rounded 
off, is set one-half way over the front 
edge of the right door and overlaps 
the opening when the doors come to- 
gether. An ornamental piece is glued 
to each corner and gives just the need- 
ed finishing touch. 

The drawer is six inches deep. 
two lower paneled are hekl 
gether by the middle panel, which sets 
well over the inside edges of the outer 
pieces. A two-inch strip also comes 
over the opening, When the doors are 
closed, The hinges, knobs and handles 
are of brass. Wire nailsand glue were 
used entirely, 

In putting in a closet of 
proportions should be exact, It should 
never come below the line of the win- 
uniess the ceiling is very 
it above the other lines 
tends to lower the effect of 
the ceiling, The top of the drawer 
should not be lower than three et 
from the floor, for convenience. 1 
other parts should be proportioned ac- 
dingly, placing the one-half inch 
dividing strips (the ones left out of 
this closet) before making either doors 
or drawers, so there will be no possi- 
sibility of making a misfit when the 
doors are hung. 

All ouk furniture, when varnished, 
appears very pretty at night, but lacks 
the refined. appearance of the polished 
surface by daylight. The latter is more 
diticult to do, but repays the extra 
labor, as it is far more durable. 


finishing 
tacked to 
and top. 
feet by 
The 
inch 
inches 
are 
the 


sets 


trip 
Slats 
shelves 
three 

inches. 
one-half 
fourths 
and corners side 
bac k, 

shelves 
strip of 


edges 


The 


doors Lo- 


this kind, 


high, 
of 


dows, 
To place 
the reom 
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A haze on the far horizon, an 
tender sky, 
ripe, 


intinite, 


And cornii Ids 


And 


Some of Autumn and others 


iam Day Carruth. 
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The Bed or the Doctor 


MARIA HAWLEY 


housekeepers 
have the idea that to go to bed in 
daytime is a disgrace, so they drag 
along until the doctor must be called, 
and then they are ordered to bed in 
short space. Many an illness might 
be averted by a day’s rest in bed, 
even a half day’s quiet and seclu- 
Sion without food and without inter- 
ruptions, if only women and men 
were not so prone to think it lazy to 
lie in bed in the daytime. 

A woman whose relatives dropped 
away one at a time with tuberculosis, 
and who was herself threatened time 
and again with the disease, managed 
to live to old age in spite of all, and 
she always said it was due to the 
fact that she went straight to bed as 
soon as she felt ill or tired or de- 
pressed. She was not a rich woman 
by any means, and going to bed in- 
volved the expense of calling in a 
rather ineflicient helper to look after 
the children, but she wanted to raise 
her family and she knew she must 
stay with them to-do it. In a well- 
aired room in perfect quiet she saved 
what strength she had and acquired 
more during the quiet hours, so she 
managed to outlive many much 
stronger matrons. 

Two things are necessary in stav- 
ing off disease by going to bed, and 
those two are plenty of fresh air and 
warmth for the patient. A small 
blanket wrapped abuut the feet, a 
hot stove lid or two well wrapped in 
papers and old cloths, warm night- 
zown and plenty of light, warm bed- 
ding will immediately warm the 
patient and some member of the fam- 
ily can then draw down the shades 
and open a window or two wide, ex- 
cept in zero weather, when a few 
inches will do. Very soon the patient 
is asleep and should not be disturbed 
for hours or as long as sleep lingers. 
On awakening, if she feels well 
enough to rise the room should be 
warmed and there should be some 
hot, nourishing food ready for her. 

This plan is particularly good with 
children, when they are inclined to 
be peevish and fretful. Wrap them 
warmly, give them plenty of fresh 
water to drink and put them to sleep 
in a well-aired room. Nature will 


Too many zealous 


or 














do more than medicines, and whik 
they are well out of the way the liv- 
ing rooms can be aired and put i» 
order. Sleep will cure more diseases 
than women dream of, and the fret- 
ful child is much better off asleep 
than being handled and coaxed and 
worried with attentions, 

It is a good plan to have on hand 
some extra things for going to bed 
eccasions. An old thick, warm gown. 
bed slippers, small blankets and 
kimono to slip on to make the journey 
to &@ warm room all come in handy, 
while for the children the same things 
are very useful. There is nothing 
gained by dragging about the living 
rooms unfit to work and exposed to 
every draft and variation of tem- 
perature. In bed in the cold, clean 
air, securely wrapped from the cold 
and quiet enough to go at once to 
sleep, the patient is out of harm’s 
way, and really the well members 
of the family are better off, 

Of course the doctor should lx 
called for every serious ilInéss, but 
for the little troubles rest in bed wil! 
be all that is necessary. Doctors ar: 
giving very little medicine these days, 
trusting to nature to repair the dam- 
age,..so it is well for mothers to 
adopt their methods, especially when 
they cost nothing. A day spent in 
bed may “look lazy,” as the energetic 
ladies are apt to tefm it, but it saves 
money and it also saves strength and 
future trouble. Held on to the vi- 
tality nature has given you and get as 
much more as you czen, is a good rule 
for every person, and there is no bet- 
ler way to accomplish this than by 
resting in bed when ill rather than 
dragging about until the doctor must 
be called. 


What to Eat 


MRS W, SS. MEIGS 





Monday 

LKEAKFAST—Oatmeal, cream, baked 
potatoes, fried salt pork, milk gravy, 
sweet tomato pickles, graham rolls, 
coffee. 

DINNER—Baked potatoes, fried ham, 
baked squash, sour pickles, apple pie, 
cheese, 

SUPPER—Warmed potatoes, sour ap- 
ple sauce, sugar cookies, fresh ginger- 
bread, 

Tuesday 

BREAKFAST—Cereal, cream, baked 
potatoes, hamburg steak, johnnycake, 
doughnuts, coffee. 

DINNER—Beet potpie with boiled po- 
tatoes and dumplings, boiled onions, 
pickled beets, steamed graham pud- 
ding with sugar and cream, 

SUPPER—Baked browned potatoes, 
cold sliced beef, roll jellycake, plum 
sauce, hermits, 

Wednesday 

BREAKF 4ST——Cereal, cream, reheat- 
ed potpie, stale bread to be soaked in 
broth to replace dumplings, pickles, 
gingerbread, coffee. 

DIN NER— Mashed potatoes, fried 
ham, mashed turnips, milk gravy 
suet pudding, s¥eet or foamy sauce. 

Surrer—Corn chowder, crackers, 
peach sauce, whipped cream cake, 
sugar cookies, cocoa, 

Thursday 
Oatmeal, cream 
poached eggs 
toast, cinnamon 


BREAKFAST 
creamed potatoes, 
baked apples, jelly, 
buns, coffee. 

DINNER—Baked potatoes, fried salt 
pork, creamed carrots, sweet cucum- 
ber pickles, canned raspberry short- 
cake, 

SUPPER—Hot ham loaf, mustard, hot 
biscuit, pear sauce, pumpkin pie, gin- 
ger cookies, 


Friday 

BREAKFAST—Cereal, cream, 
buttered toast, zriddlecakes 
syrup, doughnuts, coffee. 

DIN NER—Paked potatoes, sliced 
boiled ham, fried eggs, gravy, chopped 
cabbage, sweet pickles, mince pi 
mock fig cookies. 

SUPPER—-Potato Suup, 
baked sweet apples with 
cream, hermits, chocolate 

Saturday 

BREAKFAST—Cereal, cream, boiled 
potatoes, fried salt pork, rolls, ginger 
cookies, coffee. 

DINNER—Baked beans and pork 
steamed brown bread, piccalilli, mus- 
tard pickles, baked custard pie. 

SuPpPeER—Cold baked beans, brown 
bread, cranberry sauce, molasses layer 
cake, tarts, 


plain 
with 


crackers 
sugar and 
cake, 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST—Cereal, cream, milk 
toast, boiled’ eggs, hashed browned 
potatoes, doughnuts, coffee, 
DINNER—Baked potatoes, fried 
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January 18, 1915 
chicken, gravy, biscuit, sweet _—_ 
pear Pidkles, apple pie, Gottag¢ ch 5 
fruit cake. | } ! 

SUPrPER—Chicken sandwiches, cocpa, 
mitk, spice cake, cookies, sweet apple 
Sauce. \ | 
} Recipes 

H4M, Loat—Mince, engugh ., cold 
boiled ham te make two cupfuls, then 
mix with 10 tablespoonfuls of dry 
breadcrumbs, one well-beaten egg, a 
cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, and pepper to taste. 
Form the mixture into a loaf, packing 
rather clese. Put in a: baking pan 
with a cupful of boiling water and 
bake: 40 minutes, basting from time to 
time, with melted ham drip or butter. 


serve with mustard .and baking 
powder biscuit 

HaAsuep BRowNev PoTaToES—Pare 
potatoes and chop quite fine. Into a 
spider put two tablespoonfuls of nice 


veef drippings and a little salt and 
pepper. ‘Turn in potatoes while drip 
$& hot and stir until well seasoned. 
“over tightly and cook by slow heat 
whtil’ done. Season more if needed. 
inerfase heat to form a brown crust, 
When’ they may be turned out like an 
omelet, Milk or stock may be added 
i too dry. Variety may be obtained 
by using bacon, onions, etc. 

BAKED EEOWNED PoTATOES—Boil, 
veel and mash the potatoes, beat in- 
ia them while hot. salt and pepper to 
4uste, one spoonful of onion juice, balf 
a cup of milk, one tablespoonful of 
Sutter. Have them smooth and 
‘Treamy. Butter a long, shallow tin 
und fill evenly with the potatoes, bake 
irwown iin a hot oven, cut like johnny- 
cake: and serve very- hat, 

Mock Fic Cookres—One ege, one 
‘up’ Sugar, one-half cup shortening, 
one-half cup sweet milk, one tea- 
spdonful cream of tartar, one-half 
ivaspdéonful soda, two and one-half 
cupfuls of flour (more if needed). 
foll out and cut in strips, spread with 
ithing; fold over and cut into bars. 
Filling : One cup raisins, chopped fine, 
one-half cup sugar, one heaping table- 
spoonful flour, one-half cup of boiling 


ater. soi! all together; use when 
cold, -Add vanilla if desired. Enough 
fot'two dozen bars 





Prepare for Spring 





Christmas season 
begin to think of em- 
spring time so we are 


Now that 
has passed 
sroidery for 


offering this pretty waist, No 1745, 
‘with: Dutch neck and short sleeves. 
"The embroidery is solid and out- 


fine, therefore very easy to do. The 
flowers and scalloping are done in 
color while the squares are filled in 
with’ outline stitch quite close to- 
gether in the same shade. The stems 
are black, and the whole design is 
outlined in biack after the rest of 
the embroidery is completed. We 
are offering this design stamped on 
thite lawn for 6©0 cents or on two 
ards of 36-inch pure Hnen lawn 
or $1.75. Stamped on 2% yards of 
evthite lawn for 60 cents, or on two 
ards.of imperted linen $2. . Material 
or working in rose, gold color, 
green, old biue .or lavender in each 
case. costs 15 cents extra: It would 
ie avery good idea to have the em- 
imoidery on the waist . harmonize 
ith the suit it is to be worn with. 
A Pretty Doily 


Doilies are always most useful be- 
sidés ‘being decorative and this one, 
No 1746, is little out of the ordi- 
nwry... It is stamped on cream Bul- 
sitrian linen with Delft blue or moss 
zTeeh cotton for working. The em- 
‘Sroidery is solid and outline so it is 
not at all dificult to work.. We can 

irnish stamped linen and cotton for 
-) cents, 

: How to Order 

Order by number from our Fan- 

work Department. 


Rural School Work 


. B. M. 








Most people would be shocked if 
ou told them they were putting 
stumbling blocks in the way of their 
children’s education, but this is cn 
done through ignorance. 

Take this case for example, John 
comes home at night. 

“Teacher says we got to have a 
physiology and study it right away,” 
and then his mother begins to com- 


plain, 
“Physiology, what sense if there in 
vour studying that? Might bette 


spend your time in reading and arith- 
metic, I have lived my life without 
knowing it, and I guess you can, That 
teacher has too many new-fangled 
notions to suit me.” 

All of this tirade John, who is no1e 
ioo anxious to burden himself with a 
new study, has listened to, and the 
teacher becomes in his estimation, + 
person with very foolish ideas, which 
are not~to be believed in. 

Now for the contrast. Fred Brow. 
goes home. 
ch dear, the teacher,says we have 
got to study physiology,. andi know 
I will. hate the old stuff,,I. don’t see 
what‘good it is anyway.” 

“Hate physiology, why I don’t be- 


MOTHERS AND WIVES 


lieve you. will, Don't you. reme e> 
Ben 


your cousin said he studied it (n 
the village school and thought it was 
veay interesting? and‘your Aunt Em- 
ma sail that your cousin Jim would 
have bled..to death when he fell on 
that ax if Fred had not known jist 
how to stop the bleeding, and he 
learned that from his physiology.” 
Now Ben, the city cousin is a grand 
person in Fred's eyes, so his mother’s 
argument raises physiology in. his es- 
timation and he begins the study with 
the idea that it is going to be a pleas- 
ant and profitable study, consequently 
he makes a great success of it, while 
John slights his all he can and gets 
very little profit from it, all because 
of his mother’s influence. If she had 
really known the facts, it was only a 
few elements of the study that the 
boys were studying, which would 
teach them a little about the care of 
their body, and furthermore, the study 
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was required to be taught by the 
laws of the state. 

So on through the school work, .. 
little fault-finding by the parents will 


do more to hinder the teacher's work. 


than anything else, and the children 
who get help and encouragement at 
home are usually those at the head of 
their classes. 


One Reason 
MRS T, W. B. 





There are doubtless many reasons 
why farmers’ wives look tired, And 
often it lies within the power of the 
farmer to lighten his wife's burdens. 

It seems to me that one reason why 
so Many country men are boors is be- 
cause that variety so often lack edu- 
cation. 

From the 7th to the 20th year the 
county boys average from two to six 
months at school each year. They 
usually lose one or two months at the 
beginning and the ending of the year, 
this causing them to lose interest in 
their school work. 

In hundreds of cases they are kept 
at home to work at fourteen or 
fifteen years—bright, ambitious boys 
who certainiy would seem to succeed 
La whatever they might undertake in 
life. 4 

At the early age that many marry 
their undeveloped brains.are not cul- 
tivated, and they cannot do the. busi- 
ness that a boy who has been a: duti- 
ful. stu@ent at some codliege, high 
schpol or even publie school can. At 
school a boy learns to think quickly, 
to be polite and to associate with his 
fellow students. 

The uneducated man’s wife has a 
great deal to endure, for as a rule, in 


this part of the country, thé girls are- — 


better educated than th® boys. So 
often she has ali her household work 
to do, and besides this she has to see 
that things are going on well on the 
farm. She must think, plan and worry 
because she has only her thoughtle:s 
husband to look to for aid. He never 
did think, and he never will. ‘Besides 
this, she must put up year after year 
with his ungentiemanly ways, his un- 
grammatical speech, and his fits «f 
temper, etc, 

Now, if we had in this state, and 
perhaps all over the United States, 
compulsory education which would 
compel the country boys and girls to 
zo to school at least until they had 
finished the eighth grade there would 
not be so many unhappy homes. 

And, also, if the parents would cc- 
operate with the teachers it would 
help. Farmers .would not then te 
surpassed by city men. No doubt there 
are many other ideas about this, but 
to my mind this one stands foremost, 
that the men’s lack of education 
makes many unhappy homes. 


Successward 
Miss Annie 8S, Peck, 





the famous 


templated climb in the Andes. 

“To what,” said a girlhood friend 
from Providence, “do you attribute, 
Miss Peck, your success as a moun- 
taineer?” 

“Simply to perseverance, to assi- 
duity,” the other answered, “That is 


Catalogs Turned to Account 


MABY STACK | 


While her neighbors are putting off 
their spring or winter sewing until 
sure “what is going to be worn,” a 
well-dressed little woman | know, 
manages to have her spring and sum- 
mer sewing done by the end of Feb- 
ruary and her winter clothes mace 
new or over by first of Novembr. This 
is her plan in her own words: 

“Early in January and again in Sep- 
tember I order catalogs from the big 
mail-order houses that deal exclusive- 
ly in ready-made clothing for women 
and children. These are my fashion 
pilates. Why not? The styles are de- 
signed by artists, made by experts, 
and sold by firms who cannot afford to 
be anything but up-to-date. I study 
carefully the material, trimming, pop- 
ular colors and description of little 
touches that make the new styles and 
have ali the information I need, 

“With a good fitting pattern 1 go to 
work. Fashion does not change 80 
radically that one may not use last 
season's pattern, indeed, for the pax* 
few seasons our new clothes are mor 
marked by little detuils and accessor- 
ies than any change as a whole. When 
I am at last through | know my 
sleeves, width of skirt, hight of waist- 
line are after the prevailing modc, 
then for eight months of the year * 
forget, I won't even talk of clothes. 

“My three girls read descriptions of 
dresses of girls of their own ages and 
by the time I have my gowns fi:- 
ished they have planned theirs and 
most often the instruction is, ““make 
it just like the one in the book, color, 
trimming and all,’ and I do, for be- 
sides for planning these little dresses 
for hard wear harmony in color has 
been carefully followed by the desig:- 
er. My girls have learned valuable 
lessons in good taste since they began 
reading descriptions of the dresses 
they wish me to copy 

“If I did not love to sew when I am 
well enough, and have the time, I 
should not hesitate to patronize the 
catalog house instead of the home 
dressmaker and buy my _ clothes 
ready-made. I did, you know, for 
three years while my health was :>5 
poor I could not sew a stitch. I tried 
hiring my sewing done; the first year 
it was a disappointment, nothing to 
wear when you needed it. We the 
tet a mail-order house dress us and 
found it less expensive and more sat- 
isfactory in every way. That was whe 
I learned to pin my faith to these 
houses for early ideas on what is to 
be worn. No, I have not a pull with 
any catalog house,” she laughed. 


As the Twig Is Bent 
MRS J, H. F. 

I believe it is an indisputable fact 
that some farmers are not as Ccourte- 
ons a& they should be -to. their. wives. 
It is also true that the husbands are 
not wholly to biame : for this. It 
is the way they wére brought up, 
from early. childhood, to take wom- 
an’s work and the care of the home 
ava matter of course, and it is’a per- 
fectly natural thing for. this idea to 
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grow upon them. The average 
farmer is a hardworking man, anx- 
ious to provide well for his family, 
but he don’t seem always to realize 
that his wife’s work is equally as 
important as his and that a few kind 
words of affection and appreciation 
now and then would bring a big lot 
of courage and happiness into her 
life. It isn’t easy toe teach an old dog 
new tricks or make one’s husband 
over from the teachings of a self- 
sacrificing and overindulgent mother, 
but I advocate having every mother 
of today “on to her job” in bringing 
up her smal] sons_and to cultivate 
in them the desirable qualities lack- 
ing in the husband. It may mot be 
easy with the father for an @xample, 
but it can be done, quietly and with- 
out ostentation... If the boys are very 
young the task will be easier than 
if they are already grown into selfish 
habits. Any. remarks that “father 
don’t do so and so” can be quietly 
answered by saying that he dnes not 


{31] we 


ithink t@ de it but that it is a 
‘way for Jonnie to do. Many farm- 
ers’ wives take it for granted that 
théir| Ipt mst be a hard one, and 
don’t| utilize td fuil advantage all the 
thin that’ are within their reach, if 
ihey once realized the fact. 

In many. instances it may be’ easy 
to distinguish farmers’ wives in @ 
crowd because of the tired look on 
their faces, but nine times out of ten 
their clothes match their faces, and 
they know it, and feel acutely the 
difference between their own appear- 
ance and that of the women in care- 
iully tailored: suits and up-to-date 
hats. It is beyond my comprehenr- 
sion why it should be generally 
conceded that a farmer's wife should 
economize by making her own clothes 
and hats. It -is the most expensive 
economy that can be praeticed ou 
the farm,.and in most instances ab- 
solutely unnecessary. 








H. woute 
like some sister of the Round Table 
to tell her how to raise young turk 
successfully, or at least some help 
hints about their culture. 


KAISING TURKEYS—-M. A, 


CAKE FOR, ScHOOL—When making 
cake put part of the batter into bak- 
ing powder ,cans. The children wilt 
enjoy for lunch the cake in these 
small, round slices. If several slices 
are put ,together with jam or. jelly 
like miniaturé layer cakes, they will 
be very much appreciated. A very 
simple cake batter is preferable to a 
richer one.—jClara Randall. 


KLEPING MEAT—This was a ‘per- 
plexing problem with me, until #8 
utilized an old-fashioned fireplace 
that was fitted with a swinging 
crane and inclosed with doors: Af- 
ter the hams, beef rounds, etc, have 
been sufficiently salted and draineé 
well, rub fleshy surfaces and hocks 
with pulverized borax. Hang in aw 
airy place and dry the outside,’ and 
then put in mdslin bags and hatig is 
the fireplace.’ The borax is a preser- 
vative from insects and mold, ané@ 
there is just sufficient circulation @f 
air in the firéplace to keep meat welt 








EGGLESS PUMPKIN PIE—1!1 am send- 
ing in my recipe which is less ex- 
pensive than the eggless recipe 
printed recently. It is very good # 
you have a good sweet pumpkia 
Stew the pumpkin quite dry, them 
sift through a potato ricer. Take 
1 cup sifted pumpkin, add about one- 
half cup granulated sugar, 1 table- 
spoon sifted flour, ginger and cinna 
mon to taste, a little salt, stir thear 
together, then add % cup cream an@ 
new milk enough to fill a commom 
sized pie plate, about one cup 
(mM. EB. W. 








CIDER APPLE SAUCE—In reading your 
paper I saw: a Trequest for a receipt 
for cider apple sauce. Fill a porcelal= 
lined kettle with new cider and bol 
down until half full, Then fill the kettle 
with sweet. apples,, pared and sliced 
Boil slowly,,stirring to keep. from 
Lurning, an hour, and until all are soft 
A pound of sugar stirred in before # 
is taken up will improve it.—[A Con- 
stant, Reader. . 

RAISING, MOXEY. FOR CHUBRCH-~Ia 
answer to the. Round Table inquiry as 
to methods of raising money for the 
church, .I would like to mention some 
of the .ways we have found success- 
ful. An autograph quilt was made 
consisting of .42 squares of white 
cloth. Each member -of the aid se- 
ciety took, a. square ond secured the 
signatures of 16 persons on it, charg- 
ing them ten Gents. in this way each 
square brought in 4110. The names 
were worked in silk, and the squares 
joined together to form a quilt. Sev- 
eral people gave a dollar to the cause. 
and we secured a nice little sum, be- 
sides having the quilt to sell. Am 
auction is another good way to raise 
money. Arrange for a nice musical 
and literary program, and have it 
understood that no admission will be 
charged, but that everyone must bring 
something for the auction valued at 
not less than ten cents After. the 
program, have a good, live man auc- 
tion the packages off. The more 
ridiculous the contents of the pack- 
ages the more fun you will have 
After the auction serve light refresh- 
ments, furnished by the ladies. Aprom 
and necktie socials are always popu- 
lar. Ice cream, cake and fancy arti- 
cles are arranged for sale in the hall 
No admittance is charged, but every 
gentleman is given a small gingham 
tie, which he pins to his coat, 
looks about until he finds a lady with 
an. apron which matches the _ tie. 
(The aprons are tiny, and are usually 
pinned to the waist.) The gentlemes 
then treats the lady to cake and ice 
cream, étc. These helpful ideas were 
sent in by Mrs M. &. C. of Maryland 
who is very interested in ASahything 
that will help the aid society’ and 
give the members a good time, 





THE GOOD TIME CLUB 
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My Mary Ann 


FLORENCE CUMMINGS 


Mary Ann, she’s not a beauty, 
Like nmiy wax and china doll, 
An’ her clothes are not so stylish, 

Yet, I like her best of all, 


‘Cause my grandma gave her to me 
hen I had the whooping cough; 
Then her cheeks were red as roses, 
But the paint has all come off. 


Once my brother Billy took her, 
An’ he tossed her up so high, 
That I thought she’d gone forever 
With the angels in the sky; 


But she landed in a tree top, 
Just above a blue jay’s nest; 
Guess they’s all as mad as hornets, 
‘Tho’ my Mary Ann was dressed 


In her bran new Easter bonnet, 
Trimmed with ribbon, red and white; 


But when Mary Ann was rescued 
Goodness me, she was a sight! 


The Tin Box in the Chimney 


gE. I, FARRINGTON 





When the fine old house in which 
Fred Houghton had long made his 
home was burned to the ground, the 
disaster crowned a. series of harsh 
misfortunes, To hegin with, Colonel 
Martin, who for ten years had be- 
friended the orphan son of his former 
tent mate, Captain Houghton, had 
suddenly passed away while on a trip 
to England. Then all efforts to find his 
will had failed. Fred was assured by 
the colonel’s lawyer that to the best 
of his knowledge ample provision had 
been made for continuing his educa- 
tion until he had finished a college 
course. Yet the will could not be lo- 
cated, There was every reason to be- 
lieve that it had been carefully laid 
away somewhere in the old mansion 
house and almost daily a search was 
made, 

Then came the fire which destroyed 
the house and with it all hopes of 
finding the missing document. After 
that, there seemed only one thing to 
do, Sending to the academy which he 
had been attending for his trunks and 
his books, Fred found a position in 
the village store and bravely went to 
work, grateful for the business edu- 
cation which made it possible for him 
to keep the firm’s books and look 
after its many accounts, 

While doing what was really a 
man’s work, he was only a boy of 
sixteen and delighted to spend the 
long summer evenings out of doors 
with the other village lads, Much of 
their fun was found on the triangular 
green or common which the front 
windows of Colonel Martin’s houre 
had looked out upon. Nothing had 
been done to clear away the ruins cf 
the house, for months would be re- 
cuired, the lawyers said, to adjust the 
affairs of the colonel’s estate. All that 
remained standing was the great brick 
chimney below the second story. The 
top of the chimney had toppled over, 
but the lower part stood firmly above 
the huge fireplace, where the owner 
had loved to stretch himself in his 
great armchair while he watched 
the flames dance and recalled the o14 
days. 

Early one evening “Bud” Thomp- 
son, leader in all venturesome under- 
takings, announced his intention cf 
climbing to the top of the chimney 
and fastening a pole with a flag at- 
tached to it, The significance of the 
proposal lay in the fact that the day 
following was to see the celebration of 
the town’s centennial anniversary, and 
all the townspeople had been request- 
ed to hang out flags or otherwise dec- 
orate their homes. “Pud” thought 
the Martin place ought to be decorat- 
ed as well as the rest of the town. 
“What do you say?” he inquired of 
Fred. “Go ahead,” said the latter, “I 
have a good flag in my trunk that you 
may take.” 

The flag was soon produced and 
fastened to an improvised pole in the 
shape of a broom handle. The climb 
to the top of the chimney did not 
prove a difficult matter, for that part 
felt standing was hardly more than 
fifteen feet high. “Bud” felt quite well 
pleased with himself, and making a 
low bow, began a mock oration. 
“Friends, Romans, countrymen,” he 
cried, ‘“‘Lend me your ears. You see 
before you one who, like what-was- 
his-name, will go down—” He made 
a sweeping gesture with his one free 
hand, a brick under his font turned 
over and he did indeed go down—in- 
side the chimney and out of sight 
The chimney flue was a large one, but 
the throat just above the fireplace 
was much smaller. When “Bud” in 
his quick descent reached that point, 
re stuck fast, for he was not a slim 
boy. 

Only his feet appeared in sight and 


they waved wildly as the boy sought 
a support for them. ‘Say, fellows, 
came a muffled voice, “can’t one of 
you get under me?” *“Bud’s”’ com- 
panions had been too much dismay: d 
to do anything, but now Fred stepped 
into the fireplace and by putting his 
head up the flue made it possible for 
the imprisoned lad to rest his feet 
upon his shoulders, ‘‘That’s better,” 
grunted “Bud’’. “I’m stuck amidships 
and that is not a comfortable place 
for one’s weight to come.” 

Two or three men came along ai.c 
means of extricating the boy: we e 
discussed. One man suggested drop- 
ping a rope down the chimney. “Bud” 
overheard. ‘‘No use,” he said, “‘I can’t 
get either hand above my head to get 
hold of a rope. Besides, you might 
knock a brick down on my head.” 

In the meantime, another boy had 
taken Fred’s place, for “Bud” de- 
clared that he was very comfortable 
so long as there was something to rest 
his feet on. The question of getting 
him out of the chimney had become a 
gdgerious one, 
though, for night 


cept head foremost, a proceeding to 
which he volubly objected. 

Finally, one of the men hit upon a 
satisfactory expedient. A second lad- 
der was hastily constructed and one 
placed each side of the opening 
through which the boy’s head was 
protruding. Then, while the ladder 
was held firmly, a strong man stood 
on each of them and pulled “Buda” 
through the hole as gently as possible, 
but not without many grunts and ex- 
clamations of disgust from that sorely 
tried youth, and lowered him head 
down to the ground, He was a dis- 
reputable specimen of boyhood, to be 
sure, his face and hands black and his 
clothing in shreds, Fortune favors 
boys, though, and he was uninjured, 
except for a few stratches and bruises. 

It was quite dark by the time the 
rescue had been effected, but several 
lanterns had bien brought from near- 
by houses and a good-sized crowd 
of people kad gathered. One man in 
particular had been attracted by the 
lights and came up just as “Bud” was 
being set on his feet. 

Just the man we want to see, 
Squire Knox,” exclaimed several 
voices. ‘“‘What do you think of this 
box?” The tin box was placed in the 
lawyer’s hand, “T have often seen 
it,’ said the lawyer quickly. ‘“‘Colonel 
Martin used it for his personal keep- 
sakes, but I never knew he had a hid- 
ing place for it.” 

“Perhaps the will is in there,” 
tured “Bud.” 

“Perhaps it 


ven- 


is,’ the lawyer replied 
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such a club to meet at some place, 
either the schoolhouse or at your 
home, At this meeting elect a tem- 
porary chairman, who will explain 
the purpose of the club. After this 
nominations for president are in or- 
der. When the president has been 
selected, a secretary and treasurer 
are usually elected. For this kind 
of a club it is an excellent thing 
if the president appoints a committee 
of three to arrange for the enter- 
tainment to be enjoyed at the first 
club meeting. If it is to be just a 
social club, many helpful hints in 
regard to parties may be found on 
the boys’ and girls’ page in some of 
the preceding numbers of this pa- 
per. If it is composed of girls only, 
and is to be a sewing or cooking 
club, then plans must be made ac- 
cordingly. The meetings can be held 
wherever it is most cenvenient, either 
at the schoolhouse or in the homes 
of the various members. The names 
of the members should be sent me, 
so that I may send the membership 
cards and enroll them as members. 
Club pins may be obtained if so de- 
sired. Any time, if there is anything 
in particular that you wish explained 
in regard to rganizing or running a 
club, I'd be very gflad to take it up 
with you. 

I wish some of the boys and girls 
when writing Aunt Happy would 
send in pictures of themselves. These 
must be clear cut in order to repro- 
duce well in the paper, and your 
name and state should be written on 








was fast approach- 
ing. Suddenly 
“Bud” exclaimed, 
“Say, fellows, there 
are some loose 
bricks here.” Then, 
“look out,”’ he 
cried, “down  be- 
low.” The boy 
supporting his feet 
stepped out of the 
fireplace and sev- 
eral bricks came 
tumbling down, 
stirring dust 
which caused the 
imprisoned lad to 
sneeze repeatedly. 

As soon he 
got his breath, he 
spoke again, and 
his voice was 
heard more plain- 
ly. “There is a 
big cavity,” he 
cried, “right in 
front of me, and I 
can see light 


up a 


as 











through aie crack 
in the bricks in 
front. I'll bet 
those bricks are 
loose, too.” 
“We'll soon 
out,” said Fred, 
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placing a charred 
plank against the 
chimney breast. “Give 
fellows.”’ 

Fred scrambed up the plank and 
balanced himself precariously while 
he felt along the bricks. “‘Here it is,” 
he exclaimed a minute later, ‘“‘look out 
for heads.”” He drew a brick and 
tossed it to the ground, Another fol- 
lowed. “Hello,’”’ came a voice from 
within, and the boy found himself 
looking into “Bud’s” black and soot- 
covered face. 

“Look,” exclaimed “Bud,” “there is 
something in there.’ Fred reached in- 
to the opening and drew out a tin 
box, then slipped on the slanting 
plank and coasted to the ground. The 
box flew from his hand and dropped 
into a pile of ashes, but was quickly 
recovered and all the assembled men 
and boys crowded around it with 
eager curiosity. ‘“‘Bud,” forgotten for 
the moment, tried in his impatience 
and curiosity to dance, calling forth 
a vigorous protest from the lad who 
was lending his shoulders to the sup- 
port of his feet. 

Although the tin box was warped 
and rusty and blackened, it was in- 
tact. A tiny padlock held the cover 
fast. The boys were in favor of break- 
ing the lock on the spot, but one of 
the men declared that nobody but 
Colonel Martin’s lawyer had a right to 
do that. Accordingly, the work of res- 
cuing ““Pud” was resumed, strong and 
vigorously expressed arguments in fa- 
vor being voiced both by the prisoner 
and the lad whose aching shoulders 
supported his feet. A rough ladder 
was hastily improvised bv means of a 
few pieces of half-burned boards :nd 
with the aid of a handful of nails one 
boy happened to have in his pocket, 
a brick answering the 1 of a 
hammer. Fv using this ladder, it was 
found possible to remove enough 
bricks to make a fair-sived onening. 
“Rud” was able to take away as many 
from inside the chimney. 

Darkness had almost 
that time, “I think,” said “Rud.” “that 
T can manage to negotiate that hole.” 
Two bovs got under “Pnd” and 
pushed against his feet. With their 
help he was able to free himself from 
the fireplace throat and to worm his 
body partly through the hole. Friend- 
ly hands grasped his shoulders and 
pulled. Soon his head and arms were 
out, but there seemed to be no way 
of getting him down to the ground ex- 


me a boost, 


urpose 


close’ in bv 


thoughtfully. “I will take it to the 
office and break the lock at once.” 

A delegation of boys, headed by 
“Bud” and Fred accompanied the 
lawyer and looked on with the great- 
est interest while the lock was forced 
with the aid of a screw driver. With- 
in the box was an assortment of ar- 
ticles—a few old photographs, the 
eolonel’s commission, some army 
badges and other war relics. One by 
one they were spread out on the of- 
ficial table, When the box had been 
emptied a sigh of disappointment 
went round. the circle of boyish spec- 
tators. -There was no will. 

Squire Knox smiled. ‘‘Nobody no- 
ticed,” he remarked, “that the box 
has a very thick cover.” Close exam- 
ination revealed a slide on the under 
side of the cover. The lawyer drew 
it out and a legal appearing paper fell 
upon the table. The boys held their 
breaths while 
the contents. There was a smile on 
his face and tears in his eyes as he 
held out his hand to Fred a moment 
later, “It is indeed the will,”’ he said, 
“and I think that the fall term will 
find you back at the academy, and 
after that—college. I think, too,’ Fe 
continued, “that we shall even be able 
to do something for ‘Bud’ under the 
circumstances,” 

“Say fellows,” 
pressible youth, 
that I sometimes 
thing?” 


exclaimed that irre- 
“did you ever notice 
fall into a good 





Organizing a Club 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: I expect 
you are all busy in school again, and 
have almost forgotten that you had 
a Christmas vacation. I hope you 
won't be busy, though, that you 
will not find time to write me a let- 
ter once in a while. For all it is 
impossible to print all of the letters 
that are sent, still I do like to hear 
what you are all doing, and how, if 
you belong to one of the branch 
clubs, that organization is going. 

There still seem to be many who 
are in doubt as to how to organize a 
club, so perhaps I had better once 
more write you how it can be done. 
First, ask all the boys and girls whom 
you think would enjoy belonging to 


sO 


the squire glanced at. 


the back. I think it would add 
greatly to the interest of our page if 
we could see the pictures of some 
Good Timers. 

AUNT HAPPY. 


The Mail Box 


Everett Sisson of 
writes Aunt Happy: “TI 
club a fine thing, for by 
boys and girls from all over the 
country can meet and discuss their 
good times. It is impossible for me 
to organize a club, but I will help 
good times as best I can. I wish to 
try for the state leadership, but I 
haven’t read all the first numbers 
of the paper, so please tell me a 
little about it.” [In order to bceome 
a state leader, Everett, all that is 
necessary is to write the best letter 
you are able to Aunt Happy, describ- 
ing your favorite game or games. 
The one from each state writing the 
best description will have the honor 
of being state leader.]| “This week 
was vacation, and I have had good 
times helping papa. It was good 
fun for both of us, for it helped 
him and I had lots of outdoor ex- 
ercise.” 

Wendell Bills of New York has ap- 
plied for membership. He thinks 
we have a splendid club. 

Edna McNally of Minnesota 
that she thinks the club pin, which 
she has just received, dandy. She 
says when she wore it to school, and 
the other girls read the inscription, 
they wanted to know all abou! it. 
She goes to high school, and is go- 
ing to do all she can to boost good 
times. 

Byron Chambers 
new Good Timer. 

Dorothy Teale of Massachuset s 
writes that she thinks the boys’ aid 
girls’ Good Time club is fine, and she 
hopes a lot of young folks will joi 
it. She is going to try to get some 
girls in her neighborhood to become 
members. 

Mary Kidner of Ohio has sent in 
the following names for membership: 
Helen Kern, Edna Kern, Audra 
Showalter, Edna Callahan and Alma 
Ranabager. 


Do It Now is answer to last week’s 
puzzle, 
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Enter Mrs. Byjo—Chapter IV 


OU measly little puppies,” she 
cried, ‘“‘out here ‘arrangin’ to 
make a pair o’ selfish dung- 


hill swine o’ yerselves, with 
Mary Stingaree, in_ there, 
that’s given up her dearest hopes in 
life to come h-_-me and take care of 
her mother and you!” 
Mrs Byjo caught her valiant breath, 
and continued: 





‘She was depending on you, Bate, 
to help this other feller, and you 
know .it. And you'll set your lay 


carkisses down on 
woman for depend- 
heart out o’ her 


2go0od-for-nothing 
that poor young 
ence, and tear the 
with your mean brute ways. A dog is 
away beyond ye, in heart and iniel- 
lect both, by Jo! Look at yerselves! 
Ain’t ye proud? Think yerselves over 
a little, ye measly lard-drippin’s. Or, 
if ye can’t stand it to do that—and I 
don’t see how ye can-——think o’ Mary 
Stingaree an’ the human beings ’rouni 
ye, and try to waddle out o’ yer s‘y 
and act as though ye'd been born 
with souls along o’ other folks.” 

Rob took up his saw. 

*‘Madam,” said he with a bow anda 
derisive snarl through his white teeth, 
“you’d make a good one for a rural 
play—you would. Let me escort you 
over to New York and I will promise 
you crowded houses.’ 

She stood with arms akimbo, re- 
garding him, neither hurt nor hate cn 
her face, but a contempt that w-s 
terribly genuine, and quite at rest. 

“I’ve got all the audience I want, 
right here,’ she replied. ‘I ain’t no 
hand for ‘crowded houses.” Two vil- 
lains at a time is enough for me.” 

“Thank you, madam.” 

“You'll have more than that to 
thank me for. Just you go yourself or 
send poor Bate Stingaree anywhefes 
to git rum for ye, and, by Jo! me or 


Jim Turbine, or both of us together, 
"ll whip ye till ye squeal for mercy. 
Am I talkin’, Bate?” 

“T guess ye be.” said Bate wearily, 


slinking away to his plow 

“Ye heard what Bate said?” The 
woman looked at Rob with unroman- 
tic, unflashing, common gray eyes. 

“Pray don’t hasten to leave me, 
madam,” said Rob. “I assure you, I 
Shan’t know what to do without your 
company.” 

“Don’t you fret I'm goin’ to keep 
an eye on ye, for Mary’s sake. Don't 
ye get to thinkin’ that I consider you 
interestin’, for I don’t. Big as~-ye be, 
ye ain’t man-size, nowhere near.” 

She tramped away with her manly, 
self-confident tread, Rob watched the 
two sturdy arms swinging and the 
cant of her hat: saw her in a field 
not far away wake up her oxen with 
a crack of her whip, seize plow lhan- 
dies and Dend to her task. 

Rob sawed on, with scorn in his 
soul for the outlandish and wierd 
community in which fate had placed 
him. Once in a while he lifted his eyes 
to the woman over in the field striving 
manfully over the newly plowed ruts. 

“She’s a plucky old wildcat, any- 
how,” he averred. 

3ate always went in first and 
promptly to his meals; at the self-ap- 
pointed hour he strode in, and, if 
Mary was not ready, awaited her 
preparations with impatience. As he 
passed Rob the latter adroitly slipped 
some money into his hand. 

“Le’ me ‘lone,” said Bate, instantly 
dropping the money into the chips. 
“Want to git me into a scrape? Ef 
you want somethin’ ter drink, ye'll 
have ter light out somewhar’s else, fr 
all me; that’s what I’m goin’ ter do 
soon as I git a chance.” 

What was it, Rob wondered, of 
which the fellow was afraid. Afraid 
of a woman’s tongue?—of a wom- 
an's whip? Rob let the money lie for 
a space, only picking it up hastily as 
he entered the house at the call to 
supper. Mary saw the act. Bate ate 
as usual in surly silence, Mary Stin- 
garee’s eyes were more distasteful to 
Rob than even the thought of the 
plow-woman’s lash. Mary’s cheeks 
were flushed, and she seemed inclined 
to talk, of her past experiences, of 
such current events as she had any 
opportunity to learn: the tone and 
manner of a lady—a cultivation be- 


yond any circle even that Rob had 
ever known. 
When she willed that he should 


the poor wretch was-al- 
and eventually 
did so now and 
despair and 
scourged 


look at her, 
Ways conscious of it 
lifted his head, He 
met her eyes; in their 


sorrow, unconsciously they 

him. More than that, it struck him 
for the first time, that they were be- 
wilderingly beautifpl eyes, that her 


color was fine, here features entranc- 
ing. She looked young this night. He 
recalled that Cuby had once said that 
Mary Stingaree was only twenty-five. 
He stared stupidly at her; for he felt 
that it mattered little: he was debased 
in his own eyes and in hers. She 
knew that he was drink-crazy, that he 
had attempted to suborn another—an 





THE SERIAL STORY 





even moregpitiful drunkard than him- 
self—to do his besotted will in pro- 
ducing drink for them both. 
“Virginia Stafford was in to see me 
this afternoon,” said Mary conversa- 


tionally. 

“Who?” 

“The woman they have nicknamed 
‘Mrs Byjo.’ She can bear a goodly 


number of nicknames and of eccen- 
tricities,"”” continued Mary, smiling; 


“she is large enough in nature to 
stand it."’ 
“You mean that plow-woman?” 


said Rob dully. 
interest him. 
“Yes, I mean the plow-woman”’— 
Mary was not in the least disconcert- 
ed. “And by the way, she is the most 
successful farmer in Power Lot; not 
that she is accumulating wealth, but 
—incredible to me, anyway—she is 
able to send something—every six 
months toward the support of the two 
orphan children her brother left, back 
in the states; enough, at least, with 
the little their father left them, so 


The subject did not 


that they are not made objects of 
charity, How she does it, I do not 
know; but she does-it. She rises reg- 


ularly at five. She is indefatigable; 
she is unconquerable by adversity or 
misfortune. She could lead an army.” 

“I like a woman to be a woman,” 
said Rob stupidly, and a little crossly. 
Bate had risen some time before, and 
left the room with a covert sneer. 

“And I,” said Mary, very sweety 
and clearly, but hitting straight from 
the shoulder, “I like a man to be a 
man,”’ 

tob flushed violently. The look he 
met on her face was almost tender, 
though; it bridged the distance be- 
tween her and him with a certain 
grandeur of humility and faith. Rob 
felt no excuse for anger and no desire 
to rise in wrath. 

“Well, Miss Stingaree,”’ 
ly, “I expect I deserve 
right; and his mouth 
fully. 

Yet if the desired cup of his former 
weakness and quondam destruction 
had been set before him on that in- 
stant he would have drunk of it with- 
out hesitation or compunction. 

Mary knew, “While I am ‘hitting,’ ’ 
she went on, her eyes conveying their 
spiendid challenge of pity and loyalty 

“while I am _ hitting—my friend 
Robert—do you mind if I hit pretty 
hard?” 

“No,” sighed the 
like to have you pommel me.” 

It was the turn for Mary’s cheeks 
to spring aflame. His weakness exas- 
perated her. his sudden subjection dis- 
gusted her. 

“T could understand, possibly, the 
recklessness, the madness, of your try- 
ing to get drink again for yourself, 
but to attempt to employ a wreck like 
my brother for the purpose—that wes 
too perfidious, too craven.” 

“You don’t understand.” Rob pro- 
tested, meeting her look straightway, 
though the-red of shame was deep on 
his face. He made his way to his 
room, though hating himself for what 
he had done. 


The Old Temptation 


Oh, for a drink now to still the 
tempest in his brain as well as to 
quench his diseased abnormal physi- 
cal craving. He paced the floor like a 
madman, A glimmer, filler and more 
penetrating than usual, drew his at- 
tention, He saw that the best lamp 
had been set burning in his room, 
making it cozy and light: for, though 
it was spring, the nights were wintry 
cold. Extra covering had beem piled 
on the bed, and the little stand with 
the Bible had some of the latest mag- 
azines on it, sent to Mary by acquaint- 
ances and friends who had not quite 
forgotten her in their more luxurious 
world. The best of her estate she had 
given to him to warm and cheer him. 

“That was very good of her,” said 
Rob, and paused and made a sort of 
bow before the table, as if acknow!l- 
edging some courtesy in a drawing- 
room. He fingered the magazines fo 
heedlessly they fluttered of to the 
floor, leaving the Bible exposed. 

“T haven't read that old book’’— 
Rob’s wild thoughts suddenly leaped 
to a concentration somewhere—‘not 
since I was a little shaver in black 
velvet and stopped to Sunday school 
with old Hulda, my nurse, waiting for 
me on the back bench.’ 

Indirectly and heedlessly, he threw 
open the long-forgotten book, and it 
lay flat, with a certain remarkable 
story staring up at him in big print: 

“Jesus therefore, being wearied with 
his journey, sat thus at the well: and 
it was about the sixth hour. 

“There cometh a woman of Samaria 
to draw water. Jesus saith unto her, 
Give me to drink. 

“Then saith the woman of Samaria 
unto him, How is it that thou, being a 
Jew, asketh drink of me, which am a 
woman of Samaria? for the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans. 

“Jesus answered and said unto her, 
If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith to thee, Give me 
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that hit all 
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hopeless victim, “I 






















Anty Drudge Hears Good News 


Anty Drudge—‘“‘Good morning, Mrs. Progress. What is 


the news today ?” 


Mrs. Progress—“Oh, Anty Drudge, I am so glad to see 


you. 


I just have a letter from Mary, and she is de- 
lighted with the Agricultural College. 


She says she 


has learned about so many new things, and the best 


of all is Fels-Naptha Soap. 


I'll have to write and tell 


her I use it, too; I’m so glad you told me about it.” 


Incubators for 


hatching’ chickens, 


brooders for raising them, patent churns, 
fireless cookers—what a long way we have 
come since our parents’ and grandparents’ 


time! 


But these days there are lots of ways 


in which work can be made easier for women. 
Fels-Naptha Soap saves more time and 
strength for more women than any other one 


way. 


If women would use Fels-Naptha Soap 


to do their washing, they would get rid of the 
most disagreeable and tiresome part of it; they 
wouldn’t have to boil their clothes, thus do- 


ing away with a hot fire. 


Fels-Naptha Soap 


works best in cool or lukewarm water. 
Grocers and general stores sell Fels-Naptha. Made in Philadelphia 








Guaranteed Stoves—Direct from Factory 
Wholesale Prices—Freight Paid 

Buy a Gold Coin Stove direct from factory and 

save & to 20. We pay freight and insure safe 

delivery of stove—polished, all ready to set up. 
After One Year's Trial 


we will refund your money if you are not satis- 
[ tied. Send for Big Cata- 
og of 


Stoves and Ranges 
and details of our 
- PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 
for our customers. Learn 
how you can get stoves, 
standard for 51 years, at 
in. ite today. 


GOLD COIN STOVE CO.. _1 Oak Street, TROY. W.Y. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 
« GIVEN 


This genuine imported Mov- 
ing Picture a. with 4 
























ae ae Thee 
each. Write for BLUI 
When sold return $2. wand 


Biuine Mfg. C'o., 
854 Mili &t.,Comeord Junction, Nase 
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olsen tickets. 
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ATTRACTIVE 


Needlework Designs 





Shirtwaist stamped on fine white lawa 





Dainty Tea Aprc:: stamped on fine white lawa 


We will send you this pretty Shirt waist design 

od ‘on lawn, mereerined Catton, to SS 
ery, and this dainty new Tea Apron 

on the same material,alifor .. . 
Bopuste amt Soeg Fane ea ne. Artictes be 
had separatel 46e; stamped apron 


The Articralt Cou, Dept. 0, Sprimgtield, Mass. 
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Bathroom 


Outfit $35 


Heavy white enamie) cast-iron bath tab, white 
enamel basin, and vitreons china toilet with oak 
@eat and n.ckel plated fnrnishings,$35. Any a f 
person can instal) outfit; no hot metal require 


Heating Plants $95.00 up 


We will save yon | 80 to 60 per cent on a modern 

steam or hot water heating system, complete in 

every detail, including boiler, radiators, pipes, fit- 
tings and everything you need ; easily installed by 

any i O ‘raon by following our simple work- 

me iene. ¢ us cutting out che expense of 
mbers and steamfitters 


Water System $40 


© jom plete in every detail. Can be installed by any 

i& nan, thus saving the middleman’s profit 
amd the cost of labor. Every modern home should 
have this sanitary, pneumatic system. $40. 


Free Book—Send for it today 


Suz commatet > catalogue illustrates and describes 
piants, bathroom outfite, pneumatic water 
sia pete ma, sy everything in the heating and 
. = also contains the wholesale 

will ae. a, free on request. 


a ie yearn & Supply Company 
135 West 24th St., Dept.G, New York 














MORE HEAT 


WITH LESS FU 
if Are you willing to a good 025 ys more for a fur- 
not nearly on 4 ‘ “ Boy prmrent 
= ne 
eat and a aa fuel bi bills 
pped direct tat 





You don’t keep the Kalamazoo unless it proves 
in service ss agh it can heat your house 

at minimum expense. Convenient 
We pay freight charge charges. 


| Gives you facts that will save you Rs in 
paying, me greig~ arr furnace. 


and operati 
a tk ja FY a. mail it Free welts ar request on 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 


and Cooki Btoves 


on req 


\ Ka AMA fee 
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Sony es A mead a 
we & me y's” PY EREE and at. 
10 DA y's F ; TRIAL 
lamps, omneried i onan —~% at rar belt ust 
OF BUY utl yon cat 


get our cate 


Chicago, tlt. 


‘AGENTS $4 iit 


DAY 
IMATION & AON BHEARS ——_ aa 
Kinds & Styles 


‘and offer. OFrite now, 
CYCLE co., Dept.’ P-76 








UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


thou wouldst have asked of 


to drink, 
would have given thee 


him, and he 
living water. . . 

“Whosoever drinketh of 
shall thirst again: 

“But whosoever 
water that I shall give 
thirst.” 

Rob, standing carelessly by the 
table, read the story quite through; 
then flipped the book together again. 

“That's religion—that ‘water’ it tells 
about in the Bible; it means ‘re- 
ligion,’ ”’ 

The amiable 
entirely dissociated in mind 
from his maddening desire to be on @ 
character-plane , corresponding with, 
or above, that of Mary Stingaree and 
her like—to rule, to command, to 
reign, somehow, though poverty- 
stricken, she nevertheless reigned. 
Throwing himself on his bed, his tu- 
multous brain craved to know how, 
quickly, by some means to reach that 
altitude; exulted in the fever of im- 
agination as though he were there; 
sank again into bitter despondency, 
but at last he fell asleep. 


this water 


drinketh of the 
him shall never 


quality of piety was 


Rob's 


as 


Joggins—Not So steep 


“It's a shame for 
the best of everything, Miss Stingaree. 
You must not do it.” Rob brought 
down the parlor lamp in the morniig 
himself, with this remark, Mary 
looked up with interest, Bate with 
stolid amaze. She was entering the 
room bearing a platter; Rob held the 
door open for her with his disengaged 
hand, at the same time bending his 
head very low. 3ate’s stolid amaze 
turned to a sly, knowing leer. ‘‘He’s 
after the old girl,” thought this ex- 
alted being. 

Poor Rob would 
seandalized by the profanation of 
such a thought, He was not “after 
Mary’’: she was out of his reach. But 
he had awakened unaccountably re- 
freshed, had rubbed himself vigorous- 
ly with cold water, perforee, there 
being no other, had brushed his hair 
to a sense of physical perfection. The 
tonic of the wild air shone in his 
blood; and, though he must eliminate 
Mary Stingaree as any tender aspira- 
tion from his equation of life, yet he 
meant to have just as good a time 
possible under the circumstances. So 
he held the door open, with his mas- 
terpiece bow, and waited. 

“Thank you,” she replied, Her face 
brightened. Rob continued his cour- 
teous oflices at the table, begging per- 
mission to pass the food whenever oc- 
casion required. He addressed some 
general remarks on the administra- 
tive policy of farming to Bate, whose 
sly leer widened under his auspi- 
cious fostering as he growled in reply. 

“Miss Stingaree,” said Rob, as they 
rose, “you offered me the—the oxen 
and cart, yesterday; but I—I—well, I 
went down to Bear River to make 
some arrangements about—ahem- 
about rockweed, Will it be convenient 
for you to let me have the oxen and 
cart today?” 

“Have you planned to use them to- 
day, Bate?’ Mary asked. 

Bate shook his head, with an antic- 
ipation in his eye which took-on a 
nearly the hue of wickedness as his 
dull and degraded emotions could 
convey. 

“Certainly,” 
Rob’s request, 


you to give me 


have been only 


as 


said Mary, answering 
“you may take them.” 

“Yer ground’s been dressed,” mut- 
tered Bate contemptuously for Rob’s 
ignorance; “‘ye’d better plow it up.” 

“T have my own ideas about that,” 
replied Rob, with dignity. . “I wish to 
make a further application of .rock- 
weed, to—to dress is some more, in 
fact’—the vision of the beach down 
the shore, and bright, laughing Cuby 
Tee-bo drawing him away from the- 
sordid and unknown qualities of his 
unattacked form. 

“Suit yerself,’’ rejoined. Bate, de- 
parting with the aforesaid glimmer of 
malign humor on his countenance, 

Rob, for his part, went gingerly in- 
to the barnyard, though it was not 
from fear of the oxen, those ‘grave, 
slow beagjss he meant to keep his 
boots nice, notwithstanding that fate 
might yield all her emprisé to thwart 
him in this particular. --He fastened 
the bells, somehow, around the oxen’s 
necks, with a certain pride in the ac- 
complishment: of this bucglic rite, 
Then he essaved to lash the yoke to 
their horns. The retrospective wisdom 
of ages sat in their mild eves as they 
consented to observe, for a time, the 
freshness and novelty of his adven- 
tures in this regard. One of them, in- 
deed, in an easy fit of abstraction, had. 
become bound after a fashion, at 
which pass the other indolently de- 
murred, to the extent of stepping a 
vard or two away out ofdhe range of 
Rob’s boresome experiments. How to 

ret this mildly recalajtrant beast into 
the required close «proximity to his 
mate? 

“Come here, sir,’ 
fully, p Bnet 
sir.”’ ; 

Ox, standing a yard or so away, 
gazed at Rob in.a placid, removed 
trance of rumination. 

“Come up here, good old_ fellow. 
Come alongside. Gee. Haw. Gid- 
dup, I’m done fooling with you—now 
you march along up here.’ 

" Ox, motionless, clased his, weary 
eyes and chewed the cud. Rob took 
the oxwhip from its suppert against 


cried Rob man- 
“come you here, 


. —before 


the fence and attempted to snap the 
lash in true rural fashion. 
was like that of a torpedo. which falls 
in ultimely disintegration and does 
not explode. Ox, dreaming, perhaps, 
of the insects of summer—drea) ing, 
anyway—rouses enough to survey 
Rob through the unperturbed fringe 
of an eyelash and walks to the far end 
of the yard. Rob tramped through 
the mire to his rear and flecked him 
tentatively with the whip. Ox, with 
a mere show of quickness,.that was 
redolent also of contempt, walks to 
another remote corner. So, round 
and round the barnyard, Rob followed 
that dignified, speculative, half-som- 
nolent animal, the latter seeking 
every nook and corner save the ac- 
eustomed one at his mate’s side. Rob, 
amidst deeper chagrin, surveyed help- 
lessly the spectacle of his boots. 

‘Bate, Bate!"" he called at last, in 
a confidentially insinuating tone, Bate, 
if the truth had been known, had 
gone on down the road to share the 
facetious news generously with others, 
and to watch Rob’s later procession, 

Peering over the fence, Rob saw 

\irs Byjo striding self-confidently over 
her own acres. He left the occult and 
confounding proposition in the barn- 
yard, and appeared before her, very 
eordially, and also very red in the 
ace. 

“Mrs Stafford, may I ask a great 
favor of you?” 

“Certainly. What can 
you?” replied the woman briskly, 
good-humored eyes meeting 
frankly. 

‘Those confounded oxen won’t hang 
together,” said Rob. 

Mrs Byjo to the Rescue 

“That so? Well, we'll hang em.” 

With a few.sturdy admonitions by 
word of mouth, and some equally 
drastic manipulations of the whip, 
Mrs Byjo had the oxen yoked in no 
time, 

“When you want ‘em to 
the right, ‘gee’ ‘’em-— 
want ’em to steer to the left, ‘haw’ 
’em—this way; when you want to 
stop ’em, ‘whoa’ ‘em right up for’ard 
with the whip-—so.” She handed the 
whip to Rob. “You'd better take the 
Joggins road,” she added; “it’s not so 
steep, opens right off my: farm, there, 
into the woods. Bear down the lane 
here, then steer along the, track on 
the edge o’ the woods till ye turn 
down into Joggins.” 

“Thank you, a thousand times— 
thank you, Mrs Stafford,” said Rot, 
humbly, obsequious—that is the truth 
the woman who had 
whacked him the day before, and 
yoked the oxen for him this morniny, 
But the wind on that hill-plain some- 
how blew all the past vapors, weak- 
ness, and mortifications out of a 
man’s brain; its health and monitions 
were sufficient for the hour. 

Rob stepped into the cart carefully, 
his long legs having known recent 
paralysis. He blushed a little: he en- 
vied, actually, that morning, more 
than aught else on earth, just the 
thighs and sinews. of a lusty clod- 
hopper. 

“Look here, Mr. Hilton,” the woman 
called after him, with the kindest in- 
tention, her sturdy arms akimbo, “if 
I were you, I’d get out and walk, by 
Jo, till I get a leetle more experience 
drivin’ my team.’’ 

“Oh, I think I know the ropes now 
all right, thank you; “irs. Stafford,” 
said Roh, again lifting his hat; “these 
beasts never go out of a walk, you 
know.” 

Rob did not hear it, but a stifled 
murmur went down the sylvan shades 
of the Joggins road: “He's turned in 
to Joggins. He's in sight. Daisy’s 
comin, Daisy Lée’s a-comin’. He’s 
ridin’, too, cock-sure.” 

As for Daisy himself, he sat on the 
rough plank laid casually overlapping 
the sideboatds of the cart; and all his 
study was, by constant maneuvering, 
to keep the plank—which was con- 
stantly changing its position by reason 
of the roughness of the road—from 
upsetting ,and at the same time to 
maintain something like a _ self-re- 
specting equilibrium. Absorbed in this 
pursuit, he went rattling and pommel- 
ing down Joggins, using the butt-end 
of his whip for a personal bracer, 
aw" clay pipe clench¢d between his 
te< 


I do to help 
her 
his 


make to 
when you 


-S0; 


just then it was that a cat sprang 
pointetily, and with a swiftness cs 
though she had been winged, across 
“the road right in the faces of the 
oxen, From no former movement that 
Rob had ever discerned in*them “could 
he have anticipated their panther-like 
eelerity. - The ponderous climax of 
their descent he observed from a sit- 
ting postyre in the cenfer of a mourn- 
tain spring: while the xen continued 
down Joggins on a run. Bate, with an 
impré@vised whip, sprang-out from the 
bushes and stayed this unbecoming 
spectacle. Captain Pelcher leaned 


against a tree, not weeping in spirit, - 


though his appearance was ceftainly 
that of an hysterical mourner. He 
mopped his eyes and cheeks with 2 
handke~chief of unutterable hue. 
“That circus you giv’ me t’other day 
wan’t complete without a chariot 
race,” he moaned,-‘‘Was it, Mr Lee? I 
knew the chariot race ‘ud have ter 
éome, and, by Tunk, it has’ come.” 
Other apparitions hailed from the 
covert of the wood, other evidences 
of lively entertainment greeted pocr 


American Agriculturist 


Rob’s wounded ear ere yet he had 


The resuit *had time to rise from his sitting pos- 


ture in the pool by the wayside. De- 
voutly then he even wished that he 
might discover a broken bone to 
shame this heartless ribaldry; but he 
found on rising that he was entirely 
whole, nay, even limbered by hus. 
abrupt descent into the diteh, 


No Going Back Defeated 


Whether to turn and go home—ané 
meet Mary Stingaree, and Mrs Byje, 
who has become a factor serious to 
cope with—no; Rob braced himseli 
His head was clear, and humiliation 
at @ certain depth suffers a rebound 
He advanced with squared shouller= 
to the grovp surrounding the oxen 

“[’'m downright sorry, Bate,” bh 
said. “I had an impression; som« how. 
that oxen never got frightene d. 
you hadn't been in the woods, 
carelessness might have done 
damage to your team, I ought 
have been on my guard.” 

“LT knew somethin’ ’d happen & 
ye,” replied Bate ungraciously, exam 
ining the yoke straps. 

“Well, may I go on with the oxen? 
said Rob. “I'll walk at their 
heads this time.” 

“Oh, g’wan,’” said Bat: ye m 
well make a day of it.” 

Rob tramped on almost clinginghy 
close to the horned beasts who ha# 
betrayed him: though he was now ap- 
parently alone, he was skeptical; the 
air was somehow rife with mischis 
and the tinkling bells on the oxen’= 
necks seemed to mock his sad, & 
feated heart. Even in Power Lot, God 
Help Us, he was already a jest and 
byword, and now at Bear River bh 
had become a byword and a hissing 
By the shores of the great basin ther 
were some neat houses where retiret 
sea Captains and moderately prosper 
ous farmers dwelt, a society away be 
yond his reach; so felt Mr Rober 
Hilton, late millionaire. 

Would Cuby have arrived 
waiting to meet him the beach a 
she had promised’? No, she was ne 
there, he found: nor did she come 
The tide was low, it chanced, and hep 
was saved that much ridicule. He 
had made no reckoning coneerning #, 
and it was only by luck that he haé@: 
not come down, so perilously and i¢ 
nominiously, with the oxen to gathe 
rockweed at high tide. 

He halted his oxen successfully-@ 
the place where Cuby had admonishe#® 
him to gather in those spoils of th 
sea, but he had forgotten to brin« 
rake, pitchfork, or sheath-knife 
Some sparse, ragged kelp had bees 
drifted up on the beach, however, ané 
to save himself from the shame wf 
complete futility, he began gatherins 
it up in his hands and carrying itt» 
the cart. Though he toiled arduously, 
the accumulated product was star- 
tlingly insignifieant, 

After a time the tide crept in aj! 
gathered the rockweed from tix 
beach; so he started the oxen pensiye 
ly ‘homeward with a searcely percép- 
tible amount of sea-spoil, lying witk- 
ered and puny on the cart-bottom, He 
felt that bright Cuby Tee-bo, with the 
others, had given him over to ridicule 
and he tramped on automation, 
with his eyes on the ground, and with 
the intention of getting up the Joz- 
gins road in time to saw enough wood 
to pay for his supper. He was taking 
in This new life stupidly, but, now 
that his head was clear, with a sort 
of dogged faithfulness. ~ 

“Daisy! Halloo!”’ 

An imperative voice, subdued te 
confidence, certified him of an en- 
gaging presence near; at the same 
time he caught the starlight and sun- 
light of brown eyes peering out at 
‘hm, aH the more lumnious for the 
contract they made with the dark firs 
-Skirting the Joggins road. 

“Why, Cuby. Hello, Cuby. Hew 
do you do?” Rob, the forsaken, couJd 
hardly believe his good luck. “Why 
poy you come to.the beach as you 

said?” 

“**Cause Im ‘shame a 0’ 
why.” 

Rob saw interest and affection stjit 
lurking under her forbidding ¢é¢ 
meanor, and, bravely smiling, he stogd 
and gazed at Her with an expression 
of ever-increasing fondness. ° 

‘Ridin’ bumpity-bump like a grees 
a-horn down Joggins?’ she flountéd 
him: “an’ gettin’ runaway with thei# 
oxen. Arm now, look me, at what wou 
are bringin’ home. The boys shalt 
make a, laugh at you. Already ,they 

wait“with Bate to help-a you onload 
Dump out this” minute that so smal 
little mess o” weeds.” 

“Isn't it better,to take 
tle than none, ‘Cuby? ‘i 

“No, it is not so.” 

With her lithe brown 
already scattering the 
guishably as possible into the ditch 
Rob without further question sprang 
to aid her in the sacrifice. 

“But now cannot ‘dress’ 
any,” he admonished her. 

‘{ said that to make fool of you. 
and to have you come to the beach,” 
she admitted; “but I knew not that” 
you was already such a fool as you 
turn yourself out to be. No, I dia 
not.” . 

Rob bit the lip be eng he his moustache. 
Had the insult co from @ mascu- 
line source he wouls have darted an 

impetuous blow ‘at the aggressor. on 
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: tense. er. defense were. net to be 
thought.of under the cirewmstances; 


«day, hat. which 


faded. Cuhy was 
of the fussy Su:- 
she had donned. for 
the .ogcasion, There were three, 
ners to, this hat, and from each. corne 

depended a bunch of artificial flowers. 


indignation quickly 
bewitching, in spite 


Cuby’s ‘face sparkled between lilies e* 
the valley and full-blown red roses, 
.and the;roses were wan beside her 
cheeks, and the lilies were yellow in 


,.epntrast, with her 


,lips pressed 


teeth. Added to all 
, there was a, provoking 
in her eyes. 


this brillianc« 
and alluring dean 


‘Bate,. he says you have begun to 
make ;courtin’ at his sister, Ma'y 
Sting’ree.”’ 

“It’s a lie—oh, she’s a nice. girl— 
woman—enough, for aught I know, 
but I—I don’t want her.” 

“Pate wants me,” said Cuby; “he 
wishes .for to get engage’ to’ me 
mighty bad, too—that I can tell-a 
you.” 

A queenly indecision among suitors 
hung on her red lips, and she 
breathed like some wild, sweet thing 


of the forest. Rob straightway put his 
arm tenderly over her shoulder. 

“I know somebody I do love,” he 
murmured, his winsome face danger- 
ously close to hers, 

“Quit. you!”” cried Cuby imperious- 
ly. .‘*‘We.are not yet engage’.” 


“Well, .but why can’t we be en- 
gaged, ..Cuby?” suggested desolate 
tob, and he held her closer, and his 


hers; and now he was 
ready to fight for her. 
{To Be Continued Next Week.] 





The Awkward Age 


MARY WENTWORTH 


A tender-hearted, 





sympathetic 


rnother, looking after her ungainly, 
awkward son on his way’ to school, 
sighed out: “I:think the woman must 
have, béen.correct who said there is 
“4 time in every boy’s life when no- 
“péady Bat his mother loves him, and 
‘she H&8'a hard time of it.’ » The- big 
‘youth nhot-old enough to be a young 


6 ROB NE Oe 


‘porry for him. 


‘big 


' patience 


a boy seemed all 
his mother: felt 
was wise enough 


too big for 
feet, 


man and 
hands an@ and 


She 


not to scold him for his awkwardness, 
but it was temper-trying to see him 
upset’*her possessions and get into 
‘troubi#’ many’ times daily. Having 
never’ bee> a ‘boy, she did not know 
by experience that her son was try- 


ing with’ might and main to keep his 
hands and feet out of tht’ way, 
and. that’‘was''what caused all the 


“trouble, but Her husband did know it, 
‘and 


consoled -her by saying that 
“some dily” the boy would comnie: in- 
to His own and his awkward ways be 
forgotten. é 

Happy the’ ungainly boy who has a 
sympathetic father and mother when 
‘he needs them most! Sornetimes fath- 
érs act as if they had forgotten they 
ever ‘were’ boys, and mothers ‘are ill 
or depressed’ or tired and -lhave-scant 
with the lads, but‘the 
patent’ khow that the awkward age 
is hardér for ‘the -boy than for those 
abéut him; se they help: him: along alt 


they’ tan, chiefly by not ‘noticing ‘his 
struggiés: * It is positively painful. to 
tht boy 4t the awkward “‘age~to be 
easy""aind’' polite in ‘the ‘presence: of 
“guestS,"- and this accounts ‘for the’ 
great desire fto6 absefitt’ therhselve; 
from _ the table where there is com- 
pany thiat vexes so many’ nivthers. 
The béys simply Can't ‘hélp’ their 
awkwardness, and it’ doesn’t help 


thei a‘bit to exhort them to ‘be po- 
lite” and’ graceful. In time they will 
get ‘to ‘@ase dnd politeness in the pres- 


ence ‘of guests, but not at the awk- 
ward age? Why, the boy who isn’t 
awkward in his early teens:.is always 
called a “‘sissy’’ by his mates, and 
that is tte’ worst condemnation that 
can come to any boy. 

Of course it will never do to. allow 
the boys to miss every’ social’ duty 


just because one is sorry for them, 
but it is easy for the mother to ex- 
cuse them occasionally. When they 
do well, or even make the attempt to 
do well, they should be rewarded, 
and in time they will conquer. And 
above all things, no one should ever 
make fun of the poor, awkward boys 
suffering bashful agonies. If a mis- 
take happens, and the mistakes will 
be numerous, it must be passed by 
in’silence. It is hard enough for the 
blushing, self-conscious big boy to 
realize he is doing the wrong thing 
most of the time without somebody 
making fun of his blunders. 
It takes patience and 
sympathy and love to get boys 
through the awkward age, and some- 
times it seems as if everything was 
wasted on them as they blunder from 
one error to another, but in time they 
blossom out all right and are able to 
laugh at their own mistakes. Some 
of. the most courteous and polished 
gentiemen the world has ever known 
suffered untold misery in their teens, 
so don't. be discouraged if the boys 
seem . hopeless They are having a 
much harder time than anyone else, 
and .out of it_all if they are wisely 
and,. carefully..instructed will come 
seit fear and..without. 
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“Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 
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styles for Ladies, Misses and Children. 
the book has an interesting section of 
broidery designs. This useful book is pri 
in colors, 





to our readers. Address 


New York 
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Minneapolis, 
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A new book which tells how to make all king 
of garments from a corset cover up to a fall 
dress, and illustrates 200 of the most ee 


sides containing a large assortment of patte: 


ated 


and while the reguiar price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it for 5 cents 
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necessity, 


It Answers Every 
7 Question 


This great annual will 
answer any and all-of the 


that come up in the’ average 
home in.the course of .a day, 
It is just the 
are ' chil- 


month or year. 
thing where’ there’ 


named an “ Encyclopedia. and 
the Family.” It can be absolute- 
ly relied upon; it is .accurate 
and timely ; and as ah argument 
settler, it is supreme in its field. 


thousands. of questions. 


dren in the family, as it is well’; 


Ready Reference Book for All’ 























phy in looking up a matter of na- 
tional! or international importance. 
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The Almanac Features are Unique — There is a New 


and Interesting Formula for Foretelling the Weather 


The Orange Judd Year Book, Almanac and Atlas for 1913 abounds with hints and helps for the 
farm and suggestions for the home and housewife — mother is not neglected. 
every farmer will appreciate and every home ought to have, and we want you ‘to have a copy at our expense. 
There is so much in a book of this kind that it is impossible to adequately describe it in such small space 
Suffice to say, it is a big, thick book, handsomely bound in illuminated, cardboard covers, printed on 
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Almanac & Atlas for 1913: 
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> 
x : Complete .. f 
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Lé not be found in any. other year “a 
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® AND READY REFERENCE BOOK are the 30 pages of splendid maps, 
; FOR ALL TNE CAML many of them in colors, These ¥ 
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